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*'  The  Master  Mind "  is   a    Miracle  Book 

which  can  unlock  the  secret  chambers  of  success 
and  throw  wide  the  doors  which  seem  to  uar  Men 
and  Women  from    the    Treasure    House  of    Nature. 


Every  man  and  uonuin  should  read  "  llu'  Masi<  r  \Iiivl."  no  mailer  what 
his  or  her  work  in  life  may  be. 

\'\i\>  wonderful  hook  tells  you  how  to  HM  more.  ll.W  I*^  more,  and  DO  more. 
It  is  rich  with  priceless  information,  {jreat  surprises,  unexpected  thoughts, 
and  astonishinjj  truth>. 

ll  is  lor  the  man  or  woman  who  has  groped  in  the  Darkness  of  Uncertainty 
-.who  "  a-k's  and  is  not  answered." 

it  is  for  the  man  or  woman  who  ha--  w  i>tidere<l.  wished,  .md  waited — who 
has  Iniii^'cii  for  Siu(t>s  .md  Perfect  llcaltli  ;ind  ( "ontcntnient. 

■■ 'llu-  M.'.sur  .Muni  '  i>  iikIiiiI  tin-  key  wliicli  iiiilocks  the  Mcrit  chair  '  -*. 

ihr  kiy   with   which   many  art-   converting   ln^<    int«>   «ain.    tear   into   .  u 

into  joy,  li<)))e  into  fruition;  the  Uey  with  which  many  arc  ("Mi'linn  lieahii.  >ch-rcli.uicc, 
power;  tlie  key  wliich  tlirills,  fascinates,  carries  conviction,  unilcrsiandrng.  perception. 
inspiration  ;  the  key  which  is  changing  the  lives  of  many,  and  will  have  an  unbelievable 
iiilliieiirr  upon  \oiir  life. 

lliis  liook  will  come  into  your  lile  like  ilie  Dawn  ol  a  Ncu  L)a\.  It  bears  strange  and 
uonderful  tidin(i>— things  \ou  never  dreamed  of.  It  is  .»  Ilood  of  clear  sunlight  that 
<lispels  the  darkness  and  Huilds  New  CouraKc  and  Fresh  Hope.  It  is  not  an  adver- 
tising hook  in  tbe  ordinar\  senM-  of  the  t.im;  in  f.ict  u  contains  not  a  word  of 
advertising. 


This 


.Mtiiough   the   message   "The    Master    Mind"   contains    is 
liricelesb,  you  may  have  a  copy  FREE  by  making  applica- 
tion for  it  lu-day.  Mention  >tkaii's  vevhw,  and  enclose  4<1. 
¥^#-x#^l^       |C  in  Matniis  for  postage.     To-morrow,  to-day  will  W  YES- 

A^V^V^rv      *i5  ri.RD.\YI     Send  for  your  copy  of  "The  Master  Mind  •' 

.\0\V.     Post  your  request  to 


FREE 


THE   INDEPENDENT   INSTITUTE, 

2  Record  t  iiambers,  Lastlcreagli  Su  Sydney. 


AifTil   19,   7915. 
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PELMANISM  AS  1  SEE  IT 

By    GENERAL    SIR    O'MOORE    CREAGH, 
v«G*9    G.G.D.,    G.C^«S.l. 


.  .  .  .  The  Pelman  System  is  arranged 
and  balanced  by  the  psychologists  of  the  Pel- 
man  Institute,  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  intellectual  needs  of  every 
class  of  society. 

I  have  gone  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
system,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt.  It  is  based  on  scientific  principles 
and  taught  by  experienced  instructors,  who 
indicate  how  to  learn,  and  how  to  live  and 
learn.  I  have  also  seen  the  testimony  of  many 
students  who  have  completed  the  course.  They 
belong  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  are  of 
almost  every  profession  and  trade  and  of 
every  rank.  A  large  number  belong  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  from  Generals  and  Admirals 
down.  Almost  without  exception  they  affirm 
the  benefit  they  have  received  from  the  Pel- 
man  course  of  study,  which  is  alone  clear 
prooftithat  it  has  the  advantages  claimed  tor 
■it.  Tne  psychologists  of  the  Pelman  Institute 
have,  by  adapting  the  discoveries  of  psycholo- 
uiral  research,  devised  a  practical  method  of 
mind  and  memory  training,  combined  with  the 
necessary  physical  training,  by  which  every 
adult  with  a  normal  brain  can  improve  his 
mind  and  memory,  and  remove  the  effects  of 
l)ad  educational  methods  of  early  life,  tlie  re- 
sult of  which  has  often  been  to  atrophy  tlie 
reasoning  powers,  and  more  especially  tlie  re- 
lation between  cause  and  effect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  that  the  student  must  be 
faithful  and  assiduous  in  carrying  out  hi' 
share  of  the  work,  which  is  a  joint  endeavour 
of  him  and  his  teacher. 

The  Pelman  method  consists  of  a  progres- 
sive series  of  12  lessons,  based  on  scientific 
principles,  arranged  to  meet  the  individual  case 
of  each  student.  Eacli  lesson  merges  prac- 
tically into  that  which  follows. 

The  dourse  is  not  based  on  book  knowledge, 
but  on  a  practical  acquaintance  with  life;  no- 
thing has  been  omitted  whicii  will  develop 
energy,  enterprise,  self-confidence,  clear-tliink- 
ing,  and  how  to  keep  the  mind  and  I)rain  in 
good  health,  nor  has  anything  been  included 
which  is  unnecessary. 


The  work  asked  from  the  student  is  simple 
practical  and  most  interesting;  he  is  required" 
to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  certain  sys- 
matic  mind  exercises,  which  are  specially  ar- 
ranged by  his  teacher  to  suit  his  individuality, 
so  that  each  student  is  taught  exactly  what 
he  wishes  to  learn. 

After  speaking  very  higlily  of  the  special 
Military  Exercises  supplied  to  Soldiers. 
General  Creagh  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  teachers 
of  the  Pelman  Institute  deal  with  the  delicate- 
mechanism  of  the  human  brain  and  body, 
which  are  exercised  in  unison  and  co-opera- 
tion. They  diagnose  the  intellectual  needs 
and  physical  requircincnts  of  each  student 
and  treat  him  accordingly,  in  doing  which 
their  scientific  knowledge  and  real  experience 
are  invaluable. 

The  course  is  essentially  practical ;  there  i^ 
nothing  in  the  way  of  cram  in  it.  It  de- 
velops the  mii:d  and  memory  of  the  student 
to  the  full,  with  the  result  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  harmoniously  associated,  sci 
that,  while  one  or  the  other  may  predominate, 
none  are  in  opposition.  Thus  the  actions  ac- 
quire that  stability  and  consistency  which 
make  up  what  is  called  character.  It  is  eas> 
to  see  how  essential  a  well-balanced  mind  is 
to  strength  of  cliaracter,  which  accom- 
panied by  a  good  memory  and  good  health, 
produces  self-confidence,  self-control,  initia- 
tive, and  powers  ot  uuservation,  while  not  tht 
least  of  the  advantages  of  tiie  course  is  that 
it  adds  tact  to  the  combination.  A  course  oi 
Pelmanism  tends  very  greatly  to  develop  such 
a  character,  the  possessor  of  which  is  a  valu- 
able asset  to  his  country,  and  is  sure  of  siur 
cess  in  life. 


"Mind  and  Memory  Training"  {in  which 
the  Pelvtan  Course  is  fully  described,  zvith  a 
syuof'sis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
iif plication  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pelnum  Institute  eU  JJ  Gloucester  House,  jq6 
Tliiiders  Lane,  Melbcurne. 


The   Pelman   System 

is 

Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is 
taught  by  po8t  in  12  iiiter- 
eetiug  leesouB.  It  takes 
from  10  to  12  weeks  to  fom- 
plete  the  course.  Benciits 
begin  with  the  first  lesson, 
ajiii  the  interest  aud  atteji- 
tion  are  maintained  tiiroiitrli- 
004. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

PEI.MAN    INSTITUTE.  23  GloiireBter  House,  corner  Flinders   l^ne 
and  Market  Street.    Melbourne. 

Please  send   your  free    lx)(>k,    "  Mind    .>ud    Memory   Training." 


Name 


.\ddre3>. 
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sr/:A/ys  Nrv/hw 


4prtl   19,  J»:5. 


CLERKS,  BOOK-KEEPERS, 
AND  ALL  OFFICE  MEN  " 


Send    for 

This   Book 

TO-DAY 

FREE 

on  receipt  of  name 
and  address 


NEW 

EDITION 

JUST  OUT 


1  iic  iitrw  t-dition 

just  out- 
answers  these 
questions   fullv 

[1  WHY   »hiuld    I   qtiahfy   ? 

(2        How  will  I  he   bentfitrd  ? 
(J)      How  do   I  qualify  7 

{4        Whut  are  f/i«   Examtnationa   ? 
{S        How  long  wilt  if    take  ? 
>  6         What    will  It   coat    me  ? 

Much  oth#r  inl«r<«iliiK   ukI   T.^i««hl«   infoniiAtioii    m 

Th*"  A<M^olU1fltnc.v    Dt-icno    ■■    invalii»l»l»   to  ev«r>    man   MiKtMTod    m   •«>mm«roiaJ 
work.     Its  p<>.se»Bion  einur**   i»roiDotion    .«nd   pprmiiDciit    |im»p«nt«. 

We  <-<)iul)   the    irr«iit<»nt    Tnimhcr     •'     »     '  turjr    aiuilvnta    it,    both    AuatxitJia 

..ml    New   Z4>:il:iii<l.    tlio    r»-Hiilt    of    •!••  rk    iliinnK     twenty     ye^tr*       Ton 

MUST   HiKi-eefi   with    u«      Semi   now    fo; 


S.B.  64. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

Public    Accountants    and    Coaches 

COLLINS    HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET     MELBOURNE 


J 


Thank    you    for    mentionln«    9t«*d  •    B«»i»w    wb«n    wrltlot    to    AdrartlMn. 
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"ZAMBRENE" 

The  Raincoat 


To  you  the  name  conveys  much  or  little.  If  the 
latter,   the  returned  officer  will  tell  you  what  the  name 

stands  for  — the  ONE  RELIABLE  RUBBERLESS 
RAINCOAT — the  Coat  that  gave  him  the  best  service 
in  the  trenches — the  Coat  that  was  really  rainproof — 
the  Coat  that  has  stood  the  abnormal  wear  of  a  cam- 
^  paign,  and  that  old    and    worn  as  it  is  he  wouldn't  be 

without.    This  is  the  "ZAMBRENE." 

A  limited  number  ONLY  available,  in  cotton  and 
wool  material  with  self  lining,  or  pure  wool  with  silk 
lining ;  various  shades,  but  chiefly  light  and  dark 
Fawn,  with  plain  or  belted  back.  A  beautiful  coat, 
fit  for    any  occasion.     The    prices    range    from   7  to    1 4 


guineas. 


COME    IN    TO-DAY 

to  our  Clothing  Section,  just  inside  the  front  entrance. 
Don't  wait  any  longer.  Whatever  kind  of  Raincoat 
or  Overcoat  you  want  we  can  help  you. 


The  MUTUAL  ?- 

Where  Everything  Opp-   Hinders  St.  Station 

ty^ctlTjest  MELBOURNE 


Thank  70a  for  m«ntioninK  gteHd's   Review    wh«>n   writinfc   to   adTerti««ra 


ST i: AD'S   RFA'/FW. 


April  19,  1919. 


Newman's 


Worcester 


MORE  REUSH  THAN  THE  BEST  IMPORTED  LINE      COSTS  LESS. 


A  WINOERFUL  AID  TQ  DIGESTION. 


RUPTURE 


ir  ««p<'i  ipnnc  rrusi 
•rc^^kit  kind  ol  o 

•^nU  I*  wtMt.  kat 


ARE    VOL'    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  7 

l(  ao,  «rhat  ate  you  wi^Arinir  lot    it  }     l>  it  one  oi    those   old-iakttionrd  and  cumbersome   <«eel  ipnn^  trusae*. 
which  are  a  con»ianl  aource  o'    rorlure   to   the   wearer?     Tkere   ia    no  need  for   jrou   to  we 
tnvance  any  longrr  f| 

Yoa.   ao  daabi.  Iiavr  lon(  kaeti   'bbiiif    t«    •blaia    aa    apHitara    tka(    «ra' M   k«    aat    aah    rawia^ 
which    would    •!•<    hold    yoHr    raplarr    uadrr    all    roadi  Mat.      II    >(>u    will     wntr    u*.   we    will    be    pleased    to  aend   >-ou 
particulara  oi  our  PATENT  AUIOMATIC  AIR  Cl'SMlON   RUPlLBE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  it  you  have  tried  ever>thintt  el«e  Tliia  a^liaBca  is  SOMETHING  E'fTIRtLY  NEW.  It  ia,  in  fact, 
the  Terr  best  apr*r''>a<  iar  ruplar'  wliicb  has  yet  bra  iavrtlrd.  It  dors  away  i>lioi;rt^  rr  «n(h  ihoae  cumberaome 
steel  aprinas  In  ere  are  none  of  those  nallinii  leather  underslixpa  Our  pad  or  Air  Casbioa  ia  made  of  aoft. 
pliable  rubber,  winch  cxeiti  a  ftatie.  Tt*  firm  aad  aaifara  »r»»s«r».  slwars  aa  lb*  carrfci  sprt.  To  aliow  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WTE    GiVC    A    FREE    TRIAL 
«rith  every  appliance  aent  out.  it  ahould    not    prove    sfltitfac'crt-.    you    are    not  aaked  to  ke«p  it.    The  price 

la  within  the  rencK  of  all.  and  the  appliance  it  suitable  (oi   Mra.  Waaaa  aa4  Cbiidraa. 

Wt  foarsnlee  perlrft  raie.  caafail,  aar'  tafrlr  Ira*  lk«  first  dar's  as*.  Writ*  far  IDaslrBlaJ  C*tatof«c,  paatad  fr»« 
asTwbart.      We  aiikr  a!t  l>ind«  nl  Sarrics'  Coodi 

WINSIOW   CnvrVNY,    Vrrcmlile    Ruild.nn,    349-    Collin.   Sirrel.    Melhooruf.    Victoria. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  teor^t  of  biitiiieait  and  social  •ar- 
remn  in  the  ability  to  roinemher — vit,  bow 
lUiitiv  fail  beraiMe  tl  •  '  .et!  I  <  .n 
tnake    your    in  iid    a    p<"  las*ifle<i 

(lei.     from     which     you       ..i.     .lintan'   • 
factii.      HiciireM.      nameit.      face*,      t) 
which    I    teach    you    how    to   itore. 
•tnictioii    bookd    arc    conTeiiient    to    lariy. 
and    are  spwially   deciirned    for  •oidieri   in 
i.irrip.   train,  or  on  board  ihlp 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 


rnll 


hy    po«t.      Mil   in    cmpon,    *a<    r»t 
particulart,    with    dotailed    pixjofi   of    luc- 


IK1NT  POROET!     DO  IT  NOW  I 
RBT.    W.    n.   RrcK.   Netaon,   N.Z  :       Tour   •jf 


K-m 


,..!>;, 


in.f     r.I.lM«' 


und 


II    pn^u.    .<iiii;i' 

I  !ii>     PH»e     .Hid     rai 

II  1  iiiea.    incid  ntc    • 
attoiimhini;.     and     tliemv     kIimi     <^'ti 
to   me   with    the  tifwio/f    r0rtmint\/.' 

Mr.  R.  l»r*R<  p.  Rtudctit.  Telowt^,  t^^.V.: 
iiiakCM  all  liraiirhra  .'f  afnftv  vrrr  r^ay 
plfa<«iint.     The  '  '  •' 

leiinil    in    two    ■ 

.'  ujwol  tima  by  the 
;,..,,     .;    ...;.;;    •>  >;cm." 
TA8.    Vnr..    Teacher.    Pfiihr-in.    Victoria. 
•  Your  system  for  eiaminations  mak 


et. 
app  . 

Mr 
writes 


a-  perfect   certainty   of   remembennr   anythtnc 

rt><|lli  ri>i| 


LliaJik    you    lor    un-nn-'ii  m    .i.r-».i 


lO    K     liUUUN     _.i    Swar.ton    Htrert.  MellxmriK 
Ple.s"  send   me  yonr   h  BliE    Book    •  Mea.orv 
Traiuing. 

Name , 

kAdrtm  ^ *,*.......... 

.»*'■•    •*         -»li»-  *       ..lit*  fcil  «  t-r  I  ;  m^Tb 


Jprfl  ij..  If  19, 
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WJ 


DEFEATED 


Ij^' 


-      M 


L^^ 


11   aoes  in.e  in    ;. 


'-]/'  'II  r-i^ 


at    2:«.l    T- 
or  u&e  O: 


rr- 

■:• 
-1. 

;<» 

m 

■   ■«. 
\- 

•eni   s*.   .:.nr«. 


/  con   hear  the  napfjy    I'oice*  of 
ckddren  at  plajr  one*  mor*.  ' 


f. '  1  i.i  "'■<-■;  b    S  ■:  reel  -ue. 

P  ei*e   g«iid   a    .    _.^  .<    Ontit.  ooBtiininp   Wilvon'i    Bar- 
Drnms.  ior  whk-b  1  escJose  £l  :'-. 


Catarrh 


If 


Tse  utsver 


to  uj  tkrM  •<  tkf  i»IU«riiii{   foa  Arr  in  tW  pip  •{  ^ctDy  Catarrh  — 


1    I«  my  Toioe  hasVjr? 

2.  Do  I  BC«ew  '-        r--v' 

3.  Do  I  catcb   c 

4.  Is    my    r    = 
i.  1*    mjr    ; 
^  TV  -  -    - 
7.   I  ■      -» 

6   rv.-..f  ^-..   -..  -        -  - 

9.  D>  I  suBer  t 
^O-  Do  cru*:-i  ' 
11  Do  1  ei 
li.  li  mv  - 
■3-  Doe? 

1«.   Do  i   -  -_■  ___     ,.      i;_L     :it.-^-.     i^r.: :.;.     „r 

15.  Do  1  DATe  to  eiear  IBS'   ctomai   tre-  Fev«r.  Bad   Br»ail>.  aad    ali    lUkAAi 
qn^mly*  iioo«. 


arid    t«i>>ee.    and   <-]«tArB   oi: 


«*M    w»iaT    hs.«!    V*eB    a'.-r-:^; 


CM^ 


FREE    TRI AL. -OhTinnaijr     we     oonJd      ik»i 
»JK'  t    Cive  a   fre*  f 

«,  -  ?♦'.     Vou  can   i  -    > 

CAlV'H  so  a  IS  ciean.   and   has  do:    been    handle    by  ouierK.     Order  bow.  <w   writ«  f 
1t»e  booklet. 

8TJLB  NOVELTY  CO.     Box  «&  0  P.au 

11  Acs--     -    -     ^  ■•   -  ■  r»  Name  . 

'Be,  Vk-. 

Pl«a*e    St.. ..  Xickr^-plaied  Addrect; 

HaaeT    Medicaior.    i    bou.e    iuna^ent    and    1    tin 
Ointment,  for  wh">n  T  eT>.  >»»»  •=;  f 

Tbank  roi:    for  m«otHiaifi«  diead'a   Eienew   when   writinc   to  ad^ertiver* 


▼«. 


STh.AD'S  RF.VIFW 
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THE    BIG    STUNT 


"  SUN-RAYSED 
it2500   Cash! 


"SUN-RAYSED" 
it2500   Cash  ! 


.e^r. 


•RAYSED 


SuHTdysed 


Fruits 


5uryray5ed 


.rn^v^;^^ 


5ar\-reiV5ed 


--^^siiii^  • 


(ONCENTRATED  -  S^^^N- [iGiiT 

Raisins   raised   by  tme 
Q  .v^Rays  of  tme  Southern  Sun 


O-^aO 


A.D.F.A.   (Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association) 

NO    CATCH ^2500    IN    CASH    PRIZES. 

To  Jinnlv  cMtuMish  tint  I>ri'.l  hiintn  IniliiHlrv.  .mi  wln.ii  lli'p.i  n-i;iii<>ii  iiti.|«-r  irriiiution 
*r>  epeatly  ()4'P<''i(ii<.  thiii<  <<i"''i  >'~  up  a  iiiir  Op|i<iriniiity-  (••r  plii<'iii.{  l.'eiiirtiett  S<ildierB  on 
PmTt-snrowiiiK   l..iiidH  in   ;i   i  ot...  mi.iI   "outdoor"  «Hciipation   under  roinlitiori*  of   pruHperity. 

To  pot  •■SrN-RAYSKD "  KruitK  into  Kvery  AuMtrnlian  Horrn-  FIKST.  Y<mi  Buy— Then 
Ton  Count— Then  You  Knier-Thrin  Y<>ti  K»t.  Tlirn.  if  you  cart-  i  ,  Vi>u  Huy  More!— Toa 
(.Vrant  Once   More!— You   8cnd   ;i    Soronil    Ki.iry: 

Thon  you  (TPt  the  "  HUNi:.\YSF.I>  '  li.itiit-  nnd  Buy— anil  Count  vnd  Enter— and  Bat — a« 
oftMi  aa  yoii    liko. 

With  the  opportunity  of  wint><nir  iMiine  of  the  £!«.<*)  CAKll    PRI/,K>' 

£2500  IN  CASH  ! HERE  THEY  ARE  !  NO  CATCH  ! 

First  Prize     £1000  Cash.  Second  Prize     £250  Cash. 

Third  Prize     £100  Cash.  Fourth  Prize     ISO  Cash. 

Six  Hundred  Prizes,  each  of  £1   Cash. 
One  Thousand  Prizes,  each  of  10s.   Cash,  as  Consolation  Prizes. 

rti.ink   vn,t   foi    iDfiitioTiini:   St«-n.l^    !<.\:.m^      vvh.-i;    Aritinsf  to      dverti-er*- 


April  19,  1919. 


STEAD'S  REV/EW. 


vn. 


I  guarantee  that    the    whole  of   this    £2500    will    be    distributed    in   CASH  to 

Prize-winners  by  30th  AUGUST,  1919. 
THE    SIMPLEST    PUBLICITY    PLAN    EVER    INVENTED. 

HERE    IS    THE    QUESTION: 

■  How    majiy    l>erTie8    are    contained    in    a.    '-H).    parcel    (net    weight)    of    "' 8UN-RAY8ED  " 
Fruits  lodg«d  at  the  Bank  of   Victoria  Limited,   Mildura,  oaretfully   wrapped   and  sealed   after 
having  been  most  accurately   weighed  before  Three  Justices  of  the  Peate,   the  parcel  con'  ■ " 
ijig:  — 

(a)  1.  lb.   (net  weight)  of  average  quality    "  8UN-R  AYSEiiD "   Currants. 

(b)  2  llw.   (net   weight)  of  average  quality  "SUN-HAYSKD"  Sultanas, 
(o)  1   lb.   fttet  weii?ht)  of  average  quality    "  SUN-KAYSKD "   Ivexias. 

Answer    That     Correctly,     and    the    Cash    is     YOURS ! 

The  answer  must  Vie  submitted  in  the  manner  bIjowii  Uelow.  but  nf>t  nef^esearily  on  tiiie 
:i/Ctaal  form.  ANY  NUMBER  of  entries  may  be  PltlNTED,  TYPKD.  or  WKirrKX.  and  sefcit  ui. 
provided   an   entry  fee   'see  below)   accompanies  ea^fh   errtry. 

I   estimate  the  number  of  l>errie8  to  be: — 

1    lb.  'SUN-RAYSED"  Onrrants  

2    Ibi.    '■  eJUN-RAYSKD"    Sultana*  

1   lb.  "SUN-RAY8BD"  T^xiaa  


Write    very    clear l.vr 
NAME  'Mr..  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 
PUIJ,    ADDn?:«?S 
STATE 


Total 


If 

.    Pr 


Date 


The  Priza3  will  be  won  by  those  competitors  whoee  TOTAL  most  nearly  approaches  the 
aotnal  number  of  the  berries  in  that  package  at  the  Bank  of  Victoria  Limited,  Mildnra. 

Where  two  or  more  competitors  agree  as  to  TOTAL,  the  adjudicator  shall  take  mw 
account  the  accuracy  of  those  competitors'  estimates  for  BAOH  OP  n^E  THREE  varieties  of 
fmita. 

If  it  be  then  impossible  to  separate  two  or  more  competitors,  the  number  of  Prize?  »>> 
.ifTected  (in  the  order  and  merit  of  the  efforts  of  the  competitors  concerned)  sliall  be  ■ST*rov*'d 
.ind  divided  equall.v  between  or  amongst  them. 

The  Contest  Closes  on  the  30th  JULY,   1919,  or  earlier  if  SUPPLIES 
OF  FRUIT  should  be  exhausted  before  then. 

Envelopes,  with  i><i8t  marks,  showing  they  were  posted  after  50t!r  .lULY,  will  NOT  V>e 
at'-oepted  in  tlie  (■ouii)etitiou. 

Prize-winners'  names  will  be  advertised,   and  Cash  d'strihuted,   by   30th   August,   1919. 

REMEMBER. — No  one  knows  how  many  berries  are  in  that  parcel  at  the  Bank  of  Vic- 
toria— not  even  tlie  Director  of   Publicity   himself. 

That  parcel  will  be  unsealed,  opened,  and  the  I>erries  counted  and  checked  in  the  prescjK'e 
of  Three  .lustii-es  of  the  Peace  on  the  11th  August,  1919. 

Theso  iientlemen  will  vouch  for  the  c-orrect  count,  which  will  be  published  above  their 
sigiiiitures  in  the  advertisement  annouricinsr  Prize-winners. 

DO  THIS.— Competiuirs  are  allowed  (and  urged)  to  count  the  contents  of  the  packa^'es 
tliey  buy  for  their  entry  fee,  but  nuist  remember  that  the  numbers  of  berries  In  1  Ui.  of 
'  SUN-RAY'SED  "  Fruits  vary  owing  to  the  many  differences  iji  the  sizes  of  the  t»erriee. 

NOT  A  GAMBLE!  You  get  Fruits  and  Full  Food  Value  for  vour  Kntry  Fee.  besides  the 
opportunity  of   winning   Big   Cash   Prizes. 

The  Entry  Fee  is  cheapness  itself.     HERB  IT  IS: 

Buy  4  lbs.  of  A.D.F.A.  "  SUN-RAYSED  "  Fruits  from  your  Grocer.  That  will  not  cost  you 
more  than  3/4 — probably  less  in  Cities  and  Suburbs.  If  in  1  lb.  cardboard  cartons,  will  txjst 
IJd.   per   lb.   more. 

ATTACH   TO  EACH   ENTRY'  FORM  the  Grocer's  genuine  docket  at  Retail   Bate*  for  4   lbs 

■8CN-RAYSED"    Fruits. 

The  docket  MUST  specify    "  SUN-RAYSBD  "—otherwise  the  enti-y  will  be  DISQUALIFTED. 

Theref^jre,    ask    for.    and   get,    '•  SUN-RAYSED"    Fruits. 

If  Grocer  l>e  out  of  stock,  he  can  qtiickly  get  mor«»  by  wiring  to  his  Mer<  ham. 

I  have  advised  all  Merchants  and  (.iroccrs  to  liave  big  stocks. 

If  your  Grocer  has  not  not  "SUN-RAYSED  "  Fruits,  and  will  not  get  them,  POST  IS  3  4 
(PLUS  POSTAGE  ON  PARCEL-I  6  VICTORIAN,  or  2  8  INTERSTATE). 

Bach  4  lbs.   Nl-yr  )>:ircel   incurs  iKtstage  <>n  5  lbs. 

AVe  will  then  send  fruit  in  4  l-lb.  cartons,  packed  in  a  cardboard  box  witii  general  lltera- 
t/nre. 

It    Saves    You    Money    to    Buy    From    Your    Grocer 

.\ddre99  all  Entries   iiio  I-mil;   letter!!,   jileasoi,  to  : 

C.   J.    DeGARIS,    Director  of    Publicity,    A.D.F.A.,    Mildura,    Vic. 

whose  decision  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  contest  shall  l)e  tiiuil  and  ahs-ilute. 
Telegraphic   Address:—"  DeGARIS— PUBIJCITY— MILDURA." 

Oar  New  24-page  Recipe  Book  (Illustrated  and  oolouredi  forwardeil  to  axiy  addre««  on 
i-eceipt  of  4d.  in  staonps  (we  i)ay  postage). 

Oontains  89   Testtd   Recipes  for  using    "SUN-RAYSED"   Fruits. 

The  "  SUN■-R.\Y^=l;D  ■  Children's  Bo<.ik  64  pages,  coloured  and  il  iistratedi.  oonUiirung 
14  Fairy  Storie*  and    >ver  80  Rhymes,  l.imerii'ks,  ate,  posted  anywhere  oi    receipt  of  2/-. 
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Get    the    Habit 


SUN- RAYS  !^D 


Tb ml;    >(    i    f<>r   inenf ion:iig   .St^^.iil's    Review,   when   writing   ;•■■    .  dvertifter*. 
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m  ONLY  PnOSFCRI/IE 


OialrmaMi 
LADV   SUXiCETT 


"-^^»;^       Cbc  Gran^  priorp  of 

''^%|H'  Cht  ®t^<t  of  ttx  DoiTitnlot  St.  JoMi 
y^  of  3ctg«ilcni.  Ill  £ii0land. 

Messrs  Ashton  ft  Parsons,  Ltd.,     20th  July,  1915 
Oentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

Tncy  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  • 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
It  is  neccj^ary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible.  , — -^ 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett.     t  Jr 
P.S.-Y'>uarequTteat  liberty  to  use  tnis  wt  you  think  ff^ 


A  PROVEN  REMEDY  ^%  Supplied  bg  M  C«nd5 

FOR  ^.^    To  me  Roa^l  Familu 


NERV0U5NE55,  INDIGESTION. 
HEADACHE,NrJRALOLA, 

AN/CMIA 


h  r-l     The  .  •  •    .-r^e 

h  M      fKc  K  "  '■« 

'■  "■(     The  0u<<-    oj  iVoi-d^ws 


PMOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Healfb  and 
gives  Sfrengfh  and  £nergg 


lb,    f.  •>«'>«•   •rticl.    ».ll    W.    .•••>    ■•    «•    plan-    • 


4M   <   ..ll..,    Sl'f      >4lltiir»«.  wVm 
•I    ^.«l.f«    r«f«*r  ••    f««. 


■ 


I'bRfll'    you    Kh-    in*in»onin«    8i*ad«    K«vi««    whan    wrtiiiif      i    advm-tlMr*. 


Stead  t  Review,   1911,119. 
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Heinze  Springfield 

Starting 
and  Lighting 

for 

FORD  CARS 

A  two  unit  system,  com- 
plete with  ammeter,  switch, 
dash  lamp.  Willard  battery. 


Ralph  Williams, 

First  floor.  274  Collins  St., 
MELBOURNE. 

Phoae.   Central  8723. 
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Thank   you    for   mentioDiDS'  Stead's   Review,    when    writing:  to   advertiaem. 


ST'FADS    RfCV/hW 


Apr  it   1$.  1919 


— the  day  I  commenced  to  STUDY  to  improve  myself. 

YOU  are  the  only  one  who  can  roallv  help  yourself  VO('  are  *h<-  onU  one 
who  can  make  your  own  life. 

Do  VOU  want  a  better  position?  Do  YOU  want  more  money,  and  the  time 
m  whu  li  to  spend  it?  Do  YOU  want  the  Boss'  job?  YOU  can  fit  yourself  for 
these  thing:s  by  study — study  in  your  spare  time.  YOU  can  learn  how  tn  d<> 
thinsrs  that  mean  more  money,  and  all  that  money   means  to  YOU 


STOTT'S   CORRESPONDENCE   COLLEGE 

helps  YOU  to  tielp  \. mi -elf  The  ('oII.'k-c  train- 
yoti  to  be  an  Accountant;  a  Civil.  Electrical, 
Mechanical,  Automobile,  or  Steam  Enginoor;  a 
Surveyor,  Draughtsman,  Cominorcial  Artist, 
Stenographer,  etc. 

Write   \l»W   for  our  illustrated  Ivnik.     •  CHOOS- 
ING   A    CAREER."     It   is   forwarded    FRFl     with 
out  plarine   von   under  anv  ohlination 


Stott's 
Correspondence  College 
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Wr    "  viccrs.ifully  PrrpAro  for  Al  L 

ri;!»li.    ELxarr.ir.aliona 


fWriic  nearr^f  nffirf.) 

100    Russell   SIroGt,    Mcibcnirnt. 
Creek   Street,   Brl«?bnno. 


JUTTIU  us  WMTlSOfM|MTCRiB0|D« 

INFORMfiriON  FREE! 


117    Pitt   Gtrcot.    Sydney. 
Pirie  Str     t,  Adelaide. 


Thauk  roil   for   mantioiitnc   St««d'a   B«ti»»    wb«n    Tiling    v     adreriiiiPMi 
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APRIL    12,    1919. 

Conference  Delays. 

Ii  is  now  announced  that  the  Peace  terms 
will    be    drafted    before    the    end    of    the 
month,   and  the  German  delegates  will  be 
in  Paris  early  in  May.      Obviously    many 
things  will  have  to  be  settled  later.     The 
Peace  Treaty  will,  in  many  cases,  lay  down 
general    principles  only.       The  impression 
has  been  carefully   fostered   in   the  cables 
from  Paris  that  the  delav   in    completing 
the  Peace  terms  was  due  to  President  Wil- 
son's insistence  on  the  League  of  Nations 
l)eing  included   therein.      So  universal   has 
been  this  impression  that  the  President  is- 
sued a  special  statement,  showing  that  the 
Committee    appointed     to    deal    with     the 
League  had  its  report  ready  before  anv  of 
the  other   Committees.      The  real   reasons 
for  the  delay  are,   of  course,  the  demand 
of   France   for   the   Saar   Valley   and    the 
Rhine    frontier,    the    Italian    insistence    on 
Flume  and  the  difficulty  of  arranging  re- 
paration  payments.      The    mosit    dramatic 
incident  at  the  Conference  was  the  refusal 
of   the  Italian  delegates  to  meet  those  of 
Greater    Serbia.       When    the    latter    were 
asked  to   submit   their  claims   for    Fiume, 
Prime    Minister    Orlando    withdrew.      He 
would  not,  he  said,  meet  the  representatives 


of  those  who  had  fought  Italy  to  the  last 
hour,  and  who  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  heavy  death  roll  of  the  Italian  armv. 
He,  however,  denied  the  report  that  Italv 
would  withdraw  from  the  Conference  alto- 
gether unless  her  demand  for  Fiume  was 
acceded  to. 

Forcing   Germany  to  Trade   With   Us. 

Those  who  have  so  vehementlv  urged  the 
complete  boycotting  of  German\ .  and  have 
loudly    asserted    that    it    was  economically 
quite  possiMe  to  refuse  altogether  to  trade 
with  our  late  enemies,  must  have  lieen  con- 
siderably annoyed,  as   well   as  amazed,   to 
read  a  recent  cable  aN^ut  the  supplying  of 
food  to  the  German  (iovernment.      It  an- 
nounced that  ;^i2.ooo.ooo  had  arrived  in 
Brussels    from    Berlin,   and    that   this   sum 
"  is  being  held  as  a  guarantee  that  Germany 
will  export  products  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  food  she  is  receiving  from  the  Allies." 
Why,  horrible  dictu,  the  Allies  are  actually 
compelling    Germany    to    trade    with   them 
whether  she  wants  i-->  or  not !      I   have  al- 
ways  pointed  out,   <^ver   since  Uie  bc»\oott 
idea  was    first   advocated   so  vigorously  by 
Mr.    Hughes,  that   i.  would  be  impossible 
to   put  it   in   force    tor   economic   reasons. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


ApHI  19.  m9^ 


The  acceptance  of  the  Fourteen  Articles, 
and  of  the  fiveclaust's  in  Pn-sidcnt  Wilson's 
Sepieinber  .'7th  siK-ech,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Allies  to  institute  any  boycott  at 
all.  They,  in  fact,  made  a  definite  promise 
not  to  discriminate  against  Gi-rman  goofls, 
but  even  had  they  not  done  so,  it  wouM 
have  been  found  quite  imixjssibk-  to  boycott 
70,000.000  jjeopli'— as  that  short  telegram 
quoted  alxjve  amr)I\  di'monsir  .r.-s. 

We  Always  Get  Back  to  the  Articles. 

There  iia.s  ix^n  .1  grt.it  dral  ot  talk  and 
speculation  as  to  what  wt-  were  going  to 
do  to  Germany,  and,  espa'ially  during  the 
British  election,  for  obvious  reasons,  all 
sorts  of  promises  were  made,  hut  even  the 
wildest  jingo  is  U-ginn;ng  to  realise  that 
the  terms  of  Peace  must  conform  to  the 
Fourteen  Articles.  That  is  being  demon- 
strated by  the  cables  everv  day.  Franot- 
not  long  ago  was  reported  as  demanding 
all  the  German  provinces  west  of  the 
Rhine,  then  of  insisting — to  the  point  of 
withdrawal — on  getting  the  Saar  Valley. 
Now  we  learn  that  she  has  definitely  aban- 
doned these  territorial  claims.  During 
the  last  three  months  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  huge  inrleinnities  Q^rmany 
was  to  be  forced  to  pay,  despite  the  fact 
that,  even  as  modified  bv  the  Allies,  the 
Fourteen  Articles  delinitely  precluded  any- 
thing but  reparation.  Now,  it  is  finally  ad- 
mitted that  no  war  <-(>sts.  not  even  the  pav- 
mcnt  of  [Mansions,  will  Ik-  demanded  from 
Germany,  and  whilst  the  Rep.ixation  Bill  Ls 
huge,  even  that  will  undoubtedly  be  whittled 
down.  All  talk  of  arbittarily  rc-arrang- 
ing  Germany  has  Ix-cn  ai>andone<l.  and  h<T 
])eople  will  set  up  what  Governments  and 
make  what  internal  arrangements  they 
please.  France's  objection  to  .\ustri.i 
uniting  with  Germany  will  not  l)e  upheld. 
We  have  ventilated  our  desire  of  pun'shing 
Germanv.  and  making  her  pav  to  our  hearts' 
content  in  the  Press,  in  ptrl>lic  nxr-ting  and 
ih  J)rivate  gatherings — now  we  ha\e  to 
face  the  real  situation,  an«l  get  clown  to  a 
realisation  that  the  a<cxptanoe  by  the  Allies 
of  the  Fourteen  Articles  was  bintling.  not 
merely  camouflage  to  induce  the  Germans  to 
sign  the  Armistice. 

The  Way  Logically   Prepared. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  way 
has  bet'n  prepared  for  this.  The  crush-Ger- 
many propaganda  was  most  vioktit  during 
the  December  election  at  home  where  the 
promises  made  on  Coalition  platforms  hel{>f\] 
return   the   present    Government    to   power. 


"  Punish  the  Kaiser,"  was  one  great  cry 
— the  judicial  ccjramittt-e  has  since  declared 
that  to  \)e  imjossiblc  !  "  Germany  must 
pay  our  war  costs,"  was  another — etx^no- 
mists    and    financiers   now    assure    us    that 

Germa ;iot  possiblv  do  more  than  pay 

for  rej.  m  '     "  liouotl  Germany^  have 

no  flf.dings  at  all  with  her,"  was  yet  an- 
ollur  -the  Allies  are  now  compelling  the 
Germans  to  trade  with  them  !  And  so  on 
and  so  forth.  By  logical  steps  we  thus 
return  to  the  Fourteen  Articles  and  the 
I)eople  who  have  clamoured  for  all  these 
things  are  convinced  that  the  only  reason 
they  cannot  get  them  is  because,  after 
desfHT.ite  attem[>ts  so  to  do.  our  leaders 
ha\e  found  it  legally,  economically  or 
financially  impossible.  Actually  our  leaders 
were  perfectly  well  aware  on  Nmember 
II,  IQ18,  and  havet|m  ever  since,  that  they 
a>uld  not  inst'tut(Pl^K5ycott  of  Germany, 
could  not  force  her  to  pay  war  costs,  could 
not  annex  her  territory,  knowing  that  the 
Fourteen  Articles  bound  them  to  make 
Peace  on  certain  lines.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  popular  fury  and  hatre<J  to  have 
some  vent,  however,  l)efore  full  realisation 
of  this  fact  came  to  the  p«ople.  Having 
found  a  safety  valve  in  press,  [lulpit  «nrf 
public  platform,  the  people  are  innter  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  Peace  terms  Ixj.sed  on 
the  Fourt«vn  Articles  than  tliev  would  have 
t)een  hail  Peace  been  concluded  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  We  will  a<'c«'pt  as  inevit- 
able, in  April,  terms,  whiih  in  Tin'iirv 
would  have  shocked  us  ' 

Boycott  and  Indemnities. 

I  have  published  all  the  Fourteen  Articles- 
several  times  in  these  pages,  but  we  are 
very  apt  to  forget  them.  No.  3  reads : 
"  The  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  alP 
economic  b.irriers  and  the  estal)li.shment  of 
an  equalitv  of  trade  conditions  among  all 
the   natiiins   «■  ing    to  the    Peace,    anrt 

as.sociating  thi::.  ..cs  for  its  maintenance." 
This  was  further  elaborated  on  Septen»ber 
27th,  "more  sjjecifically  there  can  be  no 
spei'ial,  .selfish,  e-oonoroic,  combination* 
within  the  League,  and  ik>  emj)Io\nuMt  of 
any  form  of  boycott  or  exclusion  except 
as  the  p>w«'r  of  e<X)nomic  penalty  by  ex- 
clusion from  the  m-irkets  of  the  world  may 
be  vested  in  the  League  of  .Nations  itself 
as  a  means  of  discijiline  ant]  control."  Ac- 
ceptaiKe  of  these  slew  Mr.  11  '  '  boy- 
cott! The  Articles  further  <]  .  that 
the  invaded  territories  must  be  restored,  a» 
well  as  e\.icuated.  and  the  Allies  added 
that  "  compensatio;    will  V  made  b^■  Ger- 
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many  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allies  and  t/ieir  proper/ v 
by  the  aggression  of  fierniany  \>\  land,  bv 
sea,  and  from  the  air."  By  thus  definitely 
confining  pa\ment  for  damage  to  the  civi- 
lian po]>ulation,  the  Allies  made  it  quite 
imixjssi'ble  to  demand  the  payment  of  war 
costs  or  of  military  pensions.  The  Com- 
mittee charged  with  assessing  the  damage- 
done  and  the  amount  of  reparation  found 
it  impossible  to  devise  any  scheme  for  pay- 
ment, and  it  is  said  that  the  final  Treaty  will 
not  contain  any  specified  .sum,  but  will 
merely  state  that  Germany  must  pay  repara- 
tion in  amounts  to  be  later  determined.  It 
is  now  said  that  the  amount  Germany  will 
be  a-ked  to  pay  during  the  first  year  will  be 
^i.qoo  coo  coo,  much  of  this  being  in 
raw  materials,  not  ca?h.  It  is  suggested 
that  following  payments  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  ;,{^5oo, 000,000  annually  for  thirty  years 
or  so,  l^t  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  twenty 
years  nfence  Germany  \\\]\  be  making  no 
payments  at  all.  My  original  estimate  of  a 
total  of  ;^2. 000, 000. 000  will  quite  likelv 
.be  the  sum  finally  obtained. 

Sealing    Up   Serbia   Again. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  the  Italians 
adduced  in  favour  of  their  being  given 
the  port  of  Fiume  proves  the  accurate- 
ness  of  my  conclusions  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  both  that  place  and  Trieste 
passed  under  the  Italian  flag.  They  op- 
po,sed  the  Jugo-Slavs  getting  it  on  the 
ground  that  if  they  did  it  would  speedily 
become  a  Jugo-Slav  town  as  the  hinterland 
was  all  Jugo-Slav  and  Fiume  was  its 
natural  outlet.  Kvidently,  though  Fiume 
is  really  no  use  to  them  a5  a  port  the  Ita- 
lians don't  want  anyone  else  to  have  it. 
Now  this  dog-in-the-manger  policy  would 
not  mjitter  very  much  if  Greater  Serbia 
could  secure  some  other  suitable  outlet  to 
the  Adriatic,  but  the  Italian  demand  for 
Dalmatia,  and  the  entire  ojast  line  down  to 
Albania  prevents  Serbia  getting  access  to 
the  sea  at  all  in  the  West.  This  sealing 
up  of  Serbia  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
second  Balkan  war,  for  it  forced  the 
Serbs  to  seek  a  window  on  the  ^gean 
If  Italy  gets  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  the 
Jugo-Slavs  and  Serbs  will  insist  on  retain- 
ing purely  Bulgarian  districts,  and  will  de- 
mand Salonika  or  Kavalla.  Thus  the  see<ls 
of  a  further  \var  will  Ix?  planted.  The 
deventh  Article  provides  that  "  Sert^a  must 
be  accorded  free  .ind  secure  access  to  the 
.sea,"  and  the  Americans  and  the  Allies 
are  committed  to  giving  it  them.     The  ob- 


vious solution  is  the  inten»ationalisation  of 
Fiume.  It  would  be  a  goo<J  thing  tor  the 
prosperity  of  Trieite  if  it  could  be  inter- 
nationalised, too,  for,  in  Italian  hands,  it 
cannot  but  decline  in  imfxirtance  as  Fium' 
rises.  Presumably  some  arrangement  for 
the  transport  of  goods  between  Hungary 
and  Fiume  without  interference  by  the 
Jugo-Slav  Customs  officials  will  be  made. 

Who  Will  Get  Salonika? 

It  is  now  announced  that  Greece  has  of- 
fered Bulgaria  Salonika,  Kavalla.  or 
Dedeagatch,  which  ever  slie  prefers.  Prob 
ably  the  Greeks  have  done  no  such  thing 
What  they  will  have  agree«J  to  is  to  permit 
the  Bulgars  to  use  one  of  these  ports,  jusi 
as  they  allowed  the  Serbs  to  pse  Salonika 
— made  it,  that  is,  a  free  port  so  far  a- 
the  Serbs  were  concernt-d.  It  is  diffirnh 
to  see  how  the  Greeks  ran  claim  Dedea 
gatch,  which  was  allotted  to  Bulgaria  even 
by  the  drum-head  peacemakers  of  Bucha- 
rest in  19 1 3.  Such  a  claim  would  be  al- 
most as  bad  as  that  of  tlie  Italians  for 
Fiume.  The  difficult  question  of  Constan- 
tinople remains  unsettled  still.  One  thing 
is  certain — namely,  that  the  Turk  will  no 
longer  control  the  Dardanelles,  and  with 
that  waterway  opened  to  the  whole  world 
the  Bulgarian  need  for  a  port  on  the 
.Flgean  is  no  longer  so  acute,  as  Varna  and 
Burgas  on  the  Black  Sea  would  serve  as 
well.  There  is  always  the  possibility, 
though,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
Constantinople  route  might  be  blocked,  and 
we  may.  tlierefore,  take  it  for  cranted  that 
the  Bulgars  will  urge  their  claims  to 
Dedeagatch,  if  not  to  Kavalla.  as  well. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  great 
preparations  were  under  weigh  for  trans- 
forming the  open  roadstead  of  Dedeagatch 
into  a  modern  harbour.  Gennanv  was 
lending  Bulgaria  the  money  needed,  the 
terms  being  hard  ;  but  the  Bulgars  had 
failed  to  c^tain  the  needed  sum  an>-where 
else.     The  whole  question  of  the  future  of 

Salonika  is  complie.-ited  by  the  d '>  of 

the    Italians.      If     these     are    .'>  ull% 

pressed   Greater  Serbia   will  be  obliged  to      j 
turn    towards  the     '  for  an  outlet  to 

llu-   world.      The   j    _      -  avs    will    demarvl 
the   free  use  of   Salonika,   may  even  urge 
that  it  be  handed  over  to  them  altogether.       | 
it  being  without  ;iny  Grecian  hinterland  at      \ 
all.      If  the  Serb^  trade  through  this  port 
we  may  be  perftx:tly  certain  that  the  Bui-      I 
g.irs  will   not  u^^e  it  at   all.      Kavalla   is   a       ' 
better  harlour  1:1. tu   Dedeagatch,  but  it  is      ; 
rather    too    near    Salcmika,   and   the    Bui-       i 
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^aharu  will  p.obably  have  to  rest  satLsth^l 
*ith  the  port  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  gave 

ihem 

Th«  Franch  and  th«  Saar   vallty. 

The  P'rendi  have  demanded  the  Saar 
Valley  in  order  that  tbey  may  be  assurei^l 
of   a  constant  o     '  '       and   ur^*-   th<ir 

olainis  to  tJie  (Jj<-::. ,-.-'.inces  west  of  the 

Rhine  on  the  f^round  that  they  must  guard 
.igainst   sixlflcn     Teutonic    att.i<-k.      Llovd 

George  and  Wilson  <(pposc  ••  Is, 

holding  that  to  thrust  mill  iii- 

under  French  rule  is  merely  asking  for 
trouble  later  on.  It  would  force  Englainl 
to  keep  up  a  large  army  to  protect  France 
some  years  hence,  when  the  subject  peoples 
revolted,  and  Germ.my  went  to  their  aid. 
Actually  tlK'  safety  plea  can  have  little 
weiglit,  for  if  Germany  were  strong 
enough,  later  on,  despite  the  limitations 
im{»sed  on  her  by  the  .\llie.s.  to  attack 
France  with  hope  of  success,  shr  could  d<» 
so,  no  matter  whether  the  frontier  were 
the  Rhine  or  that  of  1870.  In  fact,  the 
position  of  French  troops  in  the  RhiiK*  pro 
vinces  surrounded  by  a  bitterly  hostile 
population  would  be  very  precarious  in- 
deed. \  {•  •  ipation  of  these 
pro\'inces  is  j  .  •■ ...  i  j^rmanent  pro- 
hibition against  the  erection  of  defences 
there  will  no  doubt  be  insisted  on,  but 
France  will  not  get  them.  Germany  raav 
be  coinpelle<l  to  pr<^»vi<l€  Frana-  with  coal 
until  the  I>ens  mines  are  again  working,  but 
it  wouI«l  be  indeefl  siir  if  Frarxre  is 
given  the  Sair  Vall«'\.  ;  .<  -..inably  Frana- 
will  get  Alsarc-I>orraine  without  a  plebis- 
cite, thus  securing  the  immensely  wealthv 
Briev  Bn  Nieh  is.  how'ver.  workeil  hv 
private  <  ,  I'-s.  T\\f  nre  won  in  thos«' 
iron  mines  will  have  to  be  smelted  by  Ger- 
man coal  for  a  long  lime  to  r«rr»e 

RftarranitinK  Boundaries. 

rh(  dctnanri  <.t  )i<lguim  ti>r  '.\y-  Dutrh 
territory  south  of  tfie  Scheldt  has  not 
been  tiplxdd  hv  the  Conference,  but  \%  to  be 
the  sithjert  of  direct  en 

the   two       •  -    •    ■  ,    . 

daries    '  ds.    h<>. 

that  Germany  shall  cede  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory 

further.    ;....     li 

strip.     In  both  ca.ses. 

ants   will    be   alloweil    t" 

matter  will  then  be  decid*-'. 

of    Nations,    against    wlxwe   ; 

will  be  no  appeal.     It  is  extremely  unlikely 

that  Holland  will  ^  •         ,he 

Commi.ssion  propos-.  •  ild 


ivde  l)er,   as  tb«-  Dutch  are  certain  to  try 
to  avoid  giving  the  Germans  any  cause  for 
creating  trouble  later  on.      The   futur*-  of 
the  Grand    iJuiiu-  of   Liuemhurg   has   not 
vet  been  settler!.     Presumably,   the  f)eople 
will  be  given   an  opportunity  of  deciding 
th*>ir   own    future.      The    Duchy  has   been 
through  many  vicissitiKies.  At  different  times 
it  has  been  rul«d  over  by  French.  Burgun 
dians,   Austrians,  Germans  and  Spaniard-s 
The   Congress   of   Vienna   gave   it   to   the 
King  of  Holland  in  exchange  for  the  Ger 
man  territories  of  his  house.   Orange  Nas 
sau.  which  were  ultimately  merged  in  Ger 
many. 


the  inhabit 
and    the 


Luxemburg's  Fate. 

When  the  Belgian  provinces  .•separated 
from  Holland.  I.uxeraburg  was  included 
in  the  new  kingdoi^^^dn  the  same  year, 
however,  the  Great  ^wers  decided  that  it 
must  be  r<^-tained  by  the  Dutch  King,  who. 
however,  refused  to  accept  the  arrangement. 
It  remained  part  of  Belgium  for  seven 
years,  then  the  Great  Powers  again  stepped 
in  and  divided  it  into  rwo  parts,  one  going 
to  Belgium,  the  other  to  Holland.  This 
was  in  iS^^S.  The  Dutch  Kiflgs  continued 
to  rifle  o\"er  the  present  Duchy  for  42  years, 
but  it  pas.se<d  from  the  control  of  the  reign 
ing  m»ase  in  Holland  for  the  same  reason 
that  Hanoyer  pas.scd  out  of  the  control  of 
the  British  monarchs.  A  woman  might  not 
he  ruler  of  Hanover,  consequently  when 
QiKfii  Victoria  a.scended  the  British  throne 
Hanover  pa.sNed  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
CumlH-rlan«l.  fifth  son  of  George  III.  Wil 
liam    III.;    of    the    V  '  inds.    ha*i    no 

soils,   and,  when  his  ■ r~  ••  r,  the  preserrt 

',>;nen.  a.scen(le<l  tl^  Dutch  tlirone,  Luxem- 
burg |i.issed  to  her  kinsman,  the  Duke  of 
Nassau.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  when 
the  w.ir  broke  out.  a  woman  should  be 
<  irand  Diirh^'ss  of  lAixemhurg,  but  the  law 
«hicJi    ]•  '  ,.n    Wilhelmina    from 

ruling  ;..  .    ;mitted  the  succession 

to  pxvs  to  the  daughter,  or  nearest  heiress, 
of  the  last  male  line  in  the  event  of  the 
'  '^1  extinction  of  all  males  in  the  Nass.au 
!v  Had  the  Dutch  Queen  ruled  over 
l.ux'  in    iQi  5.  it  is  difficult   to  see 

■    '   '     '     :  in 

.--  ■■  .       1  ...    . ■■.:    ..-.van 

Luxemhui^   ol>fained    from    its    inde 
that    it    jo:ne<i    the   Germar 

'"       ■..-    u       I.  and  n 'H  greatly  a.s  a 

)mabl  .-r   its   fate,    it 

allow  I  to  ally  itself  to  Ger 
xin.      No  doubt  what 
lid  like,  would  be  to 


t.      Pr. 

would  not  1 

•r 
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unite  with  their  brethrei 
burg,  and  form  with  the 
ixDportanr  State.  Whai 
pen  is  that  Belgium  \v 
take  over  the  Duchy, 
will  be  allowed  to  appc 
-Vations  later  on,  shoul 
plete  independence. 
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in  Belgian  Luxem- 
ni  a  larger  and  more 

will  probably  hap- 
ill  be  permitted  to 
but  the  inhabitants 
al  to  the  League  of 
d  they  desire    com 


Antwerp's  Future. 

The  chief  cause  of  friction  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  is  the  Scheldt  River. 
This  runs  for  fifty  miles  through  Dutch 
rerritory  after  leaving'  .-^Jitwerp.  which  is, 
of  course,  wholly  in  Belgium.  Formerly 
Holland  had  the  right  ro  levy-  tolls  on  all 
-rhips  using  the  river  to  get  to  Antwerp, 
ind,  until  1863.  demanded  no  less  than  3/- 
per  ton  from  ship  masters.  This,  of  course, 
absolutely  throttled  the  port,  and,  after 
many  attempts  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
in  the  roa.ter  had  failed,  all  the  Powers 
and  States  interested,  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, held  a  conference  at  Brussels,  and  drew 
i.ip  an  agreement  by  which  Holland  agreed 
ro'sel!  the  toll  rights  for  ^^i, 440, 000.  The 
Belgian  share  of  this  payment  was 
/^48o,ooo.  .\fter  the  abolition  of  the  tolls 
.Antwerp  went  ahead  by  leaps  and  boimds 
until  it  became  tiie  greatest  seaport  in  the 
world,  not  being  surpassed  by  New  York 
until  1Q13.  The  rea.'^on  whv  it  made  such 
rapid  jocrogress  was  liecau.se  the  Germans 
used  it  as  one  of  their  main  avenues  of 
trade,  almost  the  whole  of  the  exportable 
produce  of  the  Rhine  provinces  pas.sing 
through  it.  and  most  of  the  supplies  re- 
luired  b\  \Wstem  Germanv  coming  there 
from  <)vers<^as  for  transhipment.  The  davs 
of  its  greatness  axe  probably  passed  now, 
unless  arrangements  are  made  for  its  re- 
t-stablis-hment  as  a  German  trade  centre.  If 
restrictfon-s  are  enforced  on  trade  from 
(jerman\ .  this  would  be  diverted  to  Ham- 
Imrg  and  Dutch  ports.  France,  of  course, 
would  not  send  much  to  .Antwerp,  and  the 
natural  port  for  the  users  of  the  Rhine  is 
Rotrerd;im.  .Antwerp  would,  indeed,  re- 
main the  chief  Belgian  port-,  but  Belgian 
trade  alone  is  not  \ery  great.  About  half 
the  total  btMug  transit  trade  due  to  the  fact 
that  Antwerp  was  so  largely  used  by  the 
(lermans.  .Antwerp  will  not  be  .so  badly 
hit  as  Trieste,  but  obviously,  if  the  Teu- 
tons can  no  longer  use  it.  it  must  fall  from 
Us  former  high  position  amongst  world 
ports.  Tt  is  worth  recalling  bv  the  wa\ 
that  in  shipping  tonnage  Hamburg  stood 
next  to  Antwerp,  then  came  Hong  Kong, 
then  Rotten  lam.  ;nid  then  London. 


Treating  With  Bolshevik  Hungary. 

An  extraordinary  situation  has  developed 
in  Hungary.  That  country  deposed  King 
Charles,  denounced  the  Ausgletch  with 
Austria,  and  set  up  a  republican  form  of 
government  last  November.  Unlike  the 
Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs,  also  citizens  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  the  Hungarians  were  not 
regarded  as  Allies  by  the  Entente  Powers, 
but  continued  to  be  treated  as  enemies  like 
the  Germans.  As  far  as  reparation  pay- 
ments were  concerned,  the  Allies  had  to 
look  to  the  two  remaining  segments  of  the 
old  Austrian  Empire,  Hungary  and  the 
German-speaking  provinces.  That  was  the 
position  as  long  as  the  Hungarians  sufb 
mitted  tamely  to  the  invasion  of  their  coun 
try  by  Roumanians.  Serbs  and  Czechs 
When,  however,  furious  at  the.se  encroach- 
ments, the  people  struck  back,  and,  up 
setting  their  Republican  Government,  set 
up  a  Soviet  in  its  place,  the  Allies  hasten 
to  open  negotiations  and  finally  send 
General  Smuts  as  a  Missioner  to  Buda- 
Pesth  :  The  previous  attitude  towards  the 
Magyars  is  thus  altogether  altered.  In 
.stead  of  treating  them  as  foes  who  would, 
in  due  time,  learn  their  fate,  which  they 
would  iiave  to  unhesitatingly  accept,  thev 
are  now  regarded  as  a  nation,  whose  ac- 
quiescence in  contemplated  arrangements  is 
to  he  sought.  The  reason  for  this  sudden 
change  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  due  to  the 
fear  of  Bolshevism.  If  the  extremists  get 
a  firm  foothold  in  Hungar\-,  war  against 
Roumania  and  Bohemia  is  certain,  and  tlie 
rapid  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  the  former 
country,  at  any  rate,  would  swing  vet  an- 
other State  into  line  with  Russia,  would 
add  to  the  enemies  the  Allies  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  Europe.  The  Entente  terms 
ro  Hungary  were  taken  to  be  so  severe  that 
the  Government  refused  to  accept  them, 
and  the  extremists  got  control.  Consider- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  what 
the  Allies  proposed,  these  determined  to 
go  to  war  again  to  try  and  defend  their 
territories.  Immediatelv  the  Allies  assure 
the  nt- w  Government  that  the  terms  had  been 
misreiid  and  offer  to  negotiate  with  it.  That 
is  probably  the  right  thing  to  have  done, 
but  is  it  at  all  likely  to  weaken  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  determination  not  to  accept 
drastic  terms?  Would  it  not  rather  en- 
courage them  to  refuse  altogether  to  sign  a 
crushing  Peace,  offering  th--  Allies  Bolshe- 
vism as  an  alternative? 

Bavaria  Breaks  Away. 

The  Allies  apparent! \    wt-ni  a  lung  wav 
to  placate  the  Hungarians.     They  promised 
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to  halt  the  Roumanians  and  prexent  them 
from  advancing  any  further  imo  Transyl- 
vania.    They  agreed  to  raist-  the  Morkade. 
They  invited  a   Magyar  delegate  to  Paris, 
and  suggested  that  instead  of  Crechs,  Poles, 
Roumanians,  and  Serbs  arbitrarilv  oocnpy- 
ing   territory    they   claimed.    representatiA-es 
of  all   these  peoples   should  meet    Mag\ar 
and  Austro-German  delegates  at  Prague  or 
Vienna,   and,    under  the  presidency   of   an 
.Vllied     statesman,     should     endeavour     to 
■«ttle  frontiers  and  -economic  questions  by 
.igTefm«'nt.     Apparently  General  .Smuts  was 
not  able  to  induce  the  Hungarians  to  agree 
to  this  proposal  as  it  stood,   and  returned 
to  Paris.     He  states  that  there  is  no  chance 
i)f  getting  any  reparation  money  out  of  the 
Magyars   except  by    friendly    negotiations. 
That  has  all  along  been  quite  obvious,  of 
course.     On  top  of  the  revolution  in  Hun- 
gary comes  news  of  a  further  upheavel  in 
Bavaria.      This    is   being    looked   on    with 
favour   by   the  Allies,    so   it    would  seem. 
Prohablv  the  splitting  up  of  Germany  would 
\^t  welcomed,  as  she  would  no  longer  pre- 
sent a  united  front,  and,  even  if  the  north 
refused  to  conclude  Peace,  the  south  might 
submit.     That  might  be  so.      It  might  lie 
j)ossible   for   the   Allies   to  make  a    Peace 
with  Bavaria  just  as  the  Russians  did  with 
Ukrainia.   but  in  the  long  run  that  would 
not  advantage  us.     The  two  sections  would 
rome  together  again  just  as  surely  as  Russia 
and    Ukrainia     are    now    doing,     and    the 
second  State  would  be  even  worse  than  the 
first.     Bavaria  has  all  along  maintained  its 
indep>endence  from  Prussia    and  the  other 
German  States.      It  united  with  them  in  a 
t'ustoms  union,  and,  though  it  kept  a  separ- 
ate army,  it  agreed  to  common  measures  of 
defence  and  acquiesced   in   a   general   Im- 
perial policy.     The  newly  formed  Republi- 
can Government,  though  quite  independent 
of  Berlin,  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  the 
National  Assembly,  continued  to  act  in  con- 
o^-rt  with  the  other  States  as  far  as  exter- 
nal affairs  were  concerned.     The  extremists 
now  in  power  at  Munich  have  ordered  the 
Bavarian  delegates  to  leave  Weimar,   pre- 
sumably  because   they   are  not   sufficiently 
extreme.      For  the  same  reason  they   have 
withdrawn     Bavaria     from     the     Germanic 
federation,    the     Central     Government    not 
being  advanced  enough  for  them.   If,  how- 
ever, the  Spartacists  seize  control  in  Berlin, 
Bavaria    would   promptly    swing    into    line 
again.     The  more  likely  happening  is  that 
the  Munich  extremists   will  be  overthrown 
and    a    more   moderate   Government    would 
seek  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Teutonic 
people. 


No  "  Crushmg      Terms. 

Actually  we  are  witnessing  a  rexTrsal  of 
the  Ras.sian  drama.    There  Pe^ce  wa.s  made 
between    Germaiiv    and    the  moilerates    of 
Ukrainia,  the  extremists  of  Russia  refusing 
to  agree  to  the  German  terms.     Here  Peace 
is  d(vmed  possible  with  «'xtrcmist  Bavaria, 
whilst   more  m(Mlerate    Prussia    will   refuse 
to  sign.       We    may    take    it   for  granted, 
though,  that  the  Bavarians  would  not  make 
a  se]^)arate  Peace,   which   was  not   to  their 
advantage,   just  as  the   Ukrainians  saw   to 
it  that  they   got  eaiy  terms.     Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Hungarian  episode,  one  wonW 
have  deemed  it  improbable  that  the  Allies 
would  offer   different  terms   to  one  .section 
of   the  Germans  than  to  anotho-,   but  the 
negotiations  with  the  Magyars  suggest  that 
a  similar  attitude  might  be  aiiopted  witb  the 
Bavarians.     I  do  not  myself  t^k  that  such 
a  thing  would  be  dofrr,     I  have  all  alon^ 
declared  that  the  letw>    terms  wouM  have 
to  be  based  on  the  Fourteen  Articles,  that 
there  would  I*  no  boycott,  no  ii   '    ■ 
.\  Peace,  according  to  the  Artie... 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Germans,  and  the  <<>iii 
paratively  moderate  demands  for  reparatkxi 
— the5!e    will    be    nothinfr    like    jT^  — 
ooo.ooo — could   be   met   without  en 
the  workers  of  Central  Europe  ior  decades 
[  nv*-*\  not  again  g<>  into  the 
ing  dealt  with  it  constantly  .n...  v    ....    ..,.:. 

ing  of  the  Armistice,  but  the  longer  iIk- 
•  Hscu.ssions  in  Paris  go  on  the  more  clearly 
it  must  fie  'liorne  in  on  everyone  that  there 
are  not  going  to  U?  any  crushing  terms. 
If  such  were  preMirted.  Germany  would 
follow  the  example  of  Hungary,  and  the 
.\llies  would  lie  obliged  to  mtxlify  their 
demands.  But  Lloyd  C»eorge  and  Presiilent 
Wilson  are  both  ck'termined  that  tliere  is 
to  be  no  vindictive  trampling  on  a  fallt-n 
foe,  for  they  know  full  well  that  perm<uient 
Peace  can  never  be  won  that  way. 

Lloyd    George's  and   Wilson's   Statements. 

The  latter  said,   "  Those  who  sit   down 
at  the  Pcacf  t.ible  must  be  ready  and  will 
ing  to   pav    t!ie   priix*.      That   price  is  im- 
partial justice  in  every  item  of  the  settle- 
ment, no  matter  whose  interest  is  cjossed. 

The   impartial    ^     *  ■    '      in 

vdlve   no   discnn  :      -  •     tu 

whom  we  wish  to  be  just,  and  those  to 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must 
be  a  justice  that  plays  no  favourites,  and 
knows  no  standards.  Hut  the  equal  rights 
of  the  several  peoples  cotxrerned."  The 
former  declared.  "  W«-  must  not  behave  like 
small  men.  rev»-ngefui  v  trampling  down  a 
fallen    foe.      Stem   justice  must   be   done. 
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but,  beyond  that,  let  us  behave  in  such  a 
way  that  the  enemy  will  feel  we  have  been 
fighting  for  high  ideals,  and  not  for  mere 
greed  or  revenge.  "  He  is  now  being  vio- 
lently attacked  in  Great  Britain  as  a  pro- 
German  because  he  desires  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  for  which  Britain  fought  the 
war,  refuses  to  give  wav  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  make  a  greedy  and  revengeful 
Peace.  President  Wilson  has  all  along 
t»een  the  bete  noir  of  the  unthinking,  though 
since  understanding  has  come  scornful 
articles  have  notably  decreased.  Still  it  is 
always  possible  to  dig  up  scwne  stupid  one 
on  the  President  in  weekly  journals  even 
yet.  Those  who  attack  Wilson  are  obviously 
getting  uneasy  now  that  they  find 
the  British  delegates  so  strongly  supporting 
him.  Theirs  is  a  difficult  task.  They 
naturally  must  praise  their  own  representa- 
tives, but  have  to  do  this  whilst  still  ridicul- 
ing Wilson.  The  result  is  grotesquely  amus- 
inff.  One  cannot  but  feel  for  these  scribes 
thus  hoist  by  their  own  petard. 

Allied  Troops  in  Russia. 

The  position  of  Allied  troops  in  Russia 
is  most  hazardous.  After  declaring  his 
confidence  in  being  able  to  hold  Odessa 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Allied  com- 
mander has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops.  That  is  not  due  to  the  military 
streng-th  of  the  opposing  forces,  but  to 
their  propaganda.  The  forced  retirement 
of  the  Allied  army  must  have  an  imniediate 
effect  throughout  the  whole  of  southern 
Russia,  and  we  now  learn  of  the  rapid 
retreat  of  the  Cossacks,  under  General 
Denikine,  a  force  the  Allies  were  supposed 
to  be  operating  with.  Undoubtedly  it  has 
hurriedly  returned  to  the  Don  to  protect 
its  own  property  from  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
Cossacks  being  for  the  most  part  cnvners 
of  the  land  they  cultivate.  Further  north 
the  Allied  troops  about  Arcliangel  and 
along  the  Murman  railway  are  apparently 
in  dire  straits.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton, 
after  visiting  them,  returned  post  haste  to 
England,  and  issued  an  appeal  for  the  im- 
mediate despatch  of  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  He  suggested  that  the  relieving 
army  should  be  raise^i  on  the  voluntary 
system,  but  it  is  unlikelv  that  any  large 
force  could  now  be  obtained  in  this  wav. 
Later  on,  when  the  returning  men  find  it 
difficult  to  get  work,  recruits  would  no 
<loubt  be  forthcominir.  but  at  present  the 
Government  is  providing  for  the  soldiers 
until  they  get  employment,  and  reinlist- 
ment  in   an  armv  over    2.000.000    strong. 


total  only  7000  !  The  Finns  are  said  to  be 
combining  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  are 
threatening  the  Murman  peninsula.  Fortu- 
nately, the  White  Sea  will  be  of)en  to  navi- 
gation next  month,  and  there  will  conse- 
quently be  no  danger  of  tiie  Allied  arnjy 
being  trapped.  It  can  always  get  away. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  announced  in  Par- 
liament that  there  are  20,000  British  troops 
in  Russia,  not  including  certain  mili- 
tary units  in  the  Caucasus.  The  latest  re- 
port from  Russia  is  to  the  effect  that  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  presumably  in  consideration 
of  the  recognition  <.f  th«^  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment, will  stop  propaganda  "work  in 
Europe,  and  will  withdraw  their  forces 
from  invaded  territories.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  such  agreement  has  been 
made.  We  are  far  more  likely  to  hear  of 
increased  Bolshevik  activity  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  whilst  a  serious  military  situa- 
tion will  almost  certainly  develop  in  North 
Russia  during  the  next  few  months.  The 
report  about  a  procession  100.000  strong 
in  Paris  cheering  the  Russian  leaders,  is 
distinctly  disquieting.  The  financial  posi- 
tion of  France  is  admittedlv  bad,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  re-establish 
industries  and  find  employment  for  the  de- 
mobilised men.  Heavy  taxation  is  inevit- 
able, and  the  high  cost  of  living  must  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time. 

The  Situation  in  Finland. 

The  news  that  Finns  were  participating 
in  the  offensive  against  the  Allied  forces  in 
Murman  raises  the  question  of  the  position 
of  Finland  to-day.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Finns  declared  their  independence 
directly  the  Tsar  was  overthrown,  but  the 
differences  which  had  been  temporarily 
patdied  up  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
socialists,  soon  manifested  themselves  again, 
and  the  latter  retired  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  later  ally  themselves  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki, when  these  seized  control  at 
Petrograd.  They  then  attempted  to  con- 
quer Finland  with  the  help  of  Red  Guards 
from  Russia.  Civil  war  followed.  Hel- 
singfors  was  occupied  by  the  extremists,  and 
plans  were  set  on  f<)<u  to  establish  in  Fin- 
land a  system  similar  to  that  set  up  in 
Petrograd,  and  a  reign  of  terror  ensued. 
The  White  Guards  were  formed,  and. 
under  the  leadership  of  Baron  Manner- 
heim,  began  to  oppose  the  Reds.  Unfor- 
tunately, though.  Mannerheims  troops 
were  very  badly  equipped.  They  lacked 
rifles,  and  had  no  artillerv  at  all.  The 
Allies    were   urged    to   send    weapons     and 
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oiiuutiorus.  ajid  wotild  have  done  so  had 
Sweden  not  absolutely  refused  to  pennit 
their  ;  ihroii;;h  her  n<  utral  territory. 

In  «l<.-j..i;i,    ihe   Finns  turtted   lo  G« 

tor  help,  which  was  readilv  >;: 
First  of  aM.  the  Finnish  Jaegers — wIk)  had 
been  raise* I  in  Germany  to  fight  tin-  Rus- 
sians— wer«-  serrt  over,  and  lipase  highly- 
trained  men  formed  the  framework  of  the 
Whit«-  arm\  Th<:  intnKhiction  of  con- 
scription ad<le«l  12.000  men,  and.  finally, 
a  Cierman  iorce  ir'ooo  strong  landed  in 
South  Finland,  and  the  Reds,  thus  caught 
between  tw<»  fires.  fl«'d  headlong.  Finland 
was  once  more  free  from  Russia,  but  had 
to  submit  <o  German  d<xnination-  iwstead. 
Immediatelv  the  Finnish  desire  to  recover 
tl^r  old  territory  on  the  Murman  coast, 
and  to  liberate  their  nationals  in  Karelia, 
compelled  the  new  Government  to  embark 
<in  large  military  ♦  nterpri.st-.^.  Thr  Ger- 
mans took  advantage  of  this  natural  ambi- 
tion to  pash  towards  an  ice-free  port  on 
the  Arctic  .Sea.  The  Finns  all  along, 
though,  trird  to  avoid  any  ojien  clash  with 
the  Alli«'.'<.  Thrir  prjsition  was  im 
merwely  ditViru'lt.  .\s  I  |»t)inted  <Mit  Ion;; 
.tgo.  they  were  stroniilv  anti-Russian,  but 
were  friendly  towards  l-rance  and  Eng- 
land. Their  det«'station  of  one  nrk-ml^r 
<»f  the  Entctitc  Alll.uKe  cau.s«'d  tl>em  to  be 
regarded  as  pro  German,  and  th«>ir  accept- 
ance of  (rt.rman  h«  Ip  later  <»n  '-orrfirmcd 
this  view  We  now  know  that  they  had 
to  aoce{)t  Cerman  help  or  risk  defeat  at 
th<-  hands  of  the  BolslM-viki.  General 
MantKrlH'im.  though,  was  always  against 
apjiealing  to  Germany.  lH'li«'>ing  that  Ik- 
could  hav*-  won  tli-  '  \siihoui  their  aid. 
.\ctuallv    h«'    had  ,,'<l    <«»   «Tiuip    his 

troops  by  capturing  wea{>ons  and  supplieh 
from  the  Keds.  and  thouch  it  would  have 
taken  mtwh  long*r  to  win  hack  southern 
Finland  from  them,  he  l>eld  that  in  time 
it  could  have  b»'<*n  done  When  the  Gcr 
man^  insistrd  on   r  ';:  th«'   Finnish 

.irmy.  iisinj;  theit  ■•  ^  for  tiR-  pur 

po.«*e,    M.innerheim    resigned,    and   went   to 
F"'     '  He  has  sitv     '  r 

<J«...;  -.    Finland,   ami   .         ,...,.    i-.-.k' 
the  aumtry    of   German     innn.nr(\       Hi 
Government   has   l>ecn    r-  1   bv     the 

Allies,    anri    a    I'innls)  1- 

opened   in   I^mdon.      1 
\ycexi    appoint^vl    th-     world   o\Tr.    and    the 
state  is  ix>w  firmly  ■!.     The  Fi- 

mentioned    as  co-<',- with    the    K..- 

sians  against  the  Allies  at   Kandalaksha — 
uhtTT'    the     Murman  railwa  les    th<- 

Whito    Sea — are    Re<is.    who      mrmg    the 


civil  war,  were  driven  over  the  border,  and 
have  sincL-  lived  in  Russia.  Finland 
hopes  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  re- 
store her  old  i>ossessions  on  the  Murman 
coast,  and  will  permit  the  people  of  East 
Karelia  to  unite  with  their  kin.smen  The 
Aland  Islands  have  been  Finnbh  for  oen 
turies,  and  the  Finns  strongly  oppose  the 
suggestion  that  these  should  be  handed 
over  to  Sweden.  The  old  close  relatioiis 
between  Finns  and  .Swedes  were  badU 
strained  owing  to  the  Swedish  refusal  to 
permit  arms  to  pass,  but  relations  with  the 
UaiH's  are  letter  than  ever  because  of  the 
sacrifices  made  in  Denmark,  so  that  food 
might  be  sent  to  the  starving  people  in  Fin 
land. 

The  Danzig  Incident. 

Int.-   ( krrni.in>    un(k^il(t<iily    carri<:il    theu 
point  about  Danzig.      Ii  was  of  course  diffi 
cult  for  the  Allies  to  insist  on  the  landing 
of  Polish  troops  being  effected  there  after 
th<-y    had    declared    that   their  onlv    object 
was   to     rush     these    soldiers    thnnigh   into 
Poland  proper  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
Germans,  by  offering'  tiie  iLse  of  their  rail 
wa\s   for  traiLS|>orting   Genewl    Haller  and 
his  men,   made  it  ix>(>sil»le  to  get  the  rein 
fopements    the    Poles    needed   still    more 
ra])idly.     Thanks  to  the  newspaper  threats 
as  to  what  F<xh  would    do   to  the  Gemi.uis 
if  they  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  allow 
th«-  Poles  to  occupy  Danzij:.  the  present  ar 
rar>gcment  is  made  to  lo-^k  like  a  German 
diplomatic   victory.      Proh.iblv    Foch   never 
made  any  threats  at  all,  ai>d  like  so  mudi 
of   the   rwws   we   are   ^.tiing    today,    this 
re|M>rt   was  pure   invention.       Foch.   by   the 
way.  has  categorically  denied  that  he  ever 
said    the   German   delegates    would    merelv 
be  .isked  to  go  to  Paris  to  accept  the  terms 
drawn  up  by  the  Allies,  and  that  no  discus 
sion  wouUl  be  |>ermi«e<l.     The  Czechs  and 
the    Poles    are    q  "  '  -  •  '  •     iv)S 

MS.sion  of  a  Gali'      :;  ;...  .  ..    a...i..i  both 

declare  ntct  .vary  to  their  industrials.  Pade 

1'      iid    would    b<-  crip 
.i    ill-     iiiiiK*,s.    and   the  ('7«"i-hs 
.  tJjat  if  they  are  not  given  them 
their  workers  will  lose  faith  in  the  .Allies. 

'     Ilolshevism    \\'\\\    s\\«fp    through    th«' 
)try.      ri)e  P<»lish   President  also  >iates 
that    Poland   without   Danzig   would   "  he 

1"  an  emi»ty  .shell."  \\  is  unlikely  that 
i'o.and  will  secure  that  port,  but  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Pols  will  l*-  a.>>ured  free 
aatss  to  it.  and  will  be  able  to  take 
a<lvant  ige  of  it  as  if  it  were  their  own. 
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Disproportionate  Demands. 

Estimates  of  the  amounts  demanded  by 
each  Ally  as  reparation  are  being  pub- 
lished.   The  latest  are  as  follow  : — 

France  ^£3, 000,000,000 

Belg-ium  iJi, 500,000,000 

Russia  (including  Poland)   ...  £1,400,000,000 

Great  Britain  £1,000,000,000 

Italy  £300,000,000 

Serbia £200,000,000 

Roumania £200,000,000 

United  States   £150,000,000 

Greece   £100,000,000 

Czerho-Slovakia     £100,000,000 

Japan £50,000,000 

Portug-al £20,000,000 

China,    Siam,    Armenia    and 

others £50,000,000 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  what 
damage  was  done  in  France  and  Belgium, 
but  the  figures  given  are  fax  in  excess  of 
any   estimates  made  as  to  the  cost  of  re- 
building    damaged     towns     and     villages. 
Heavy    payments    to     individual    civilians 
must   also  be  included,   as   well   as  repay- 
ment of  levies  made  during  the  occupation. 
The  Russian  claim,  ;^  1,400, 000, 000,  is  re- 
markable, Russia  not  being  represented  at 
all  at  the  Conference  in  Paris.     This  sum 
must,    therefore,      really     be       demanded 
by    Poland.      In   view    of    the    fact  that 
Grand    Duke    Nicholas     ordered  the    sys- 
tematic devastation  of  the  country  when  he 
retreated,  one  would  not  have  deemed  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Germans  to  have  done  so  much 
damage  in  Poland.     In  any  case,  we  may 
rake  it  for  granted  that  territory  will  largely 
pay  for  damage  done  there.     The  destruc- 
tion   wrought    in    Italy,    Serbia    and    Rou- 
mania was  the  work  of  the  Austrians,  not 
of  the  Germans,    whilst   whatever   damage 
Greece  sustained  was  at  the  "hands  of  the 
Bulgars.     ,The    damage    done  in    invaded 
territories  was,   of  course,    great,    but   the 
claims  bv  Powers  not  invaded  at  all  seem 
out  of   all   proportion   to   the  demands  of 
<X)untries     who     suffered      in      this      way. 
Great      Britain,      for       instance,       claims 
£^1,000,000,000,      as      against     Belgium's 
£^1,500,000,000.       The      total     value    of 
British     ships    sunk     legally    and    illegallv 
by    surface    enemy     ships     and     U-boats, 
reckoning  at  the  extremely  high  rate  of  £^40 
a     ton,     would    be    ^100,000,000.       The 
damage  done  to  "buijdings  in  England  by 
aeroplane  and  Zeppelins  was  comparatively 
slight,   at  the  outside  £^10.000,000.      The 
value  of  the  cargoes  carried  by  the  ships 
sunk  might  be  large.     The  only  guide  we 
have  is  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Great 
Britain  in  times  of  Peace.     This  was  about 
;^6oo,ooo,ooo  a  year.     Owing  to  military 
requirements  and  war  conditions  generally 


we   know    that    the  ordinary    trade  of   the 
country  conducted  by  civilians  shrank  enor- 
mously, and  that,  after  all,  only  a  small 
percentage   of   the  ships   voyaging  to   and 
from     England     were     sunk.      The     total 
number  of   merchant  sailors   and  civilians 
lost     by     enemy     action      at      sea      was 
14,700,  in  which  total  are  included  Allies 
and  neutrals.     If  we  put  them  all  down  as 
British,   and  reckon  that  the  Germans  are 
asked  to  pay  as  much  as  ,-^5000  for  each 
of   them,    that    totals  ;;^73,5oo,ooo.      The 
civilian  deaths  from  air  raids  and  war-ship 
bombardments   reached     1260,     if   jCsooo 
were  paid  for  each  of  these,  the  total  would 
be  £^6,300,000.      Altogether  £^80,000,000 
would  cover  reparation  to  relatives  even  at 
that  figure,   which  is  far  higher  than  rail- 
way companies  or  steamship  lines  ever  pay. 
No     doubt      the     £^1,000,000,000     claim 
for     civilian     reparation     is    entirely    jus- 
tified,    but     it     is  obvious     enough     that 
the    Belgian  civilians     and     Belgium    her- 
self   must    have    suffered    infinitely   more 
than    Great    Britain   or   her   people.      The 
damage  done  to  France  one  would  certainly 
assume  to  have  been  far  greater  than  three 
times  that  done  to  uninvaded  England. 

Claims  of  Japan,  Siam  and  Portugal. 

The  claim  of  Japan  for  £^50,000,000 
is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  one.  The  expedi- 
tion to  Kiau-Chau  could  not  have  cost 
anything  like  that,  and  military  expenditure 
cannot  be  claimed  for.  The  number  of 
Japanese  ships  sunk  bv  submarines  was 
verv  small,  and  there  was  hardly  any  loss 
of  life.  No  bombs  were  dropped  on  Nip- 
pon at  all.  The  Portuguese  claim  for 
£^20,000.000  seems  large  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Portugal  was  never  invaded,  and 
that  onlv  one  or  two  Portuguese  ships  were 
sunk.  The  German  ships,  which  took  re- 
fuge in  Portuguese  harboirrs,  must  have 
earned  far  more  for  Portugal  than  the  value 
of  the  damage  done  her  ciWlians.  The 
claims  of  China  and  .Siam  are  also  rather 
surprising.  Actual!).  China  has  benefited 
by  the  war  to  the  extent  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  the  Boxer  indemnity  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  which  has  not  been  handed 
over  since  1914.  Armenia,  of  course,  is 
entitled  to  heavy  damages,  but  must  look 
to  Turkey  for  them.  The  claims  as  esti- 
mated total  £^8,000.000,000.  but  at  least 
£^1,000,000,000  are  against  Germany's 
Allies,  not  against  Gennanv.  If  we  fur- 
ther deduct  the  Polish  claim,  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  territorv,  we  get  a  total  of 
£^6,000.000.000,  half  of  which  is  made  by 
France    and    one-sixth   bv    Great    Britain. 
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Conscription  in  EnKland. 

V\  M''ll     llIC     I  i  .l«t>  <  1 

Gctjrge  last   I'  tor  the- 

Prime  Minister  ami  No  Conscription.     Tht- 
Sf rv  ce  Hill,  whicli  will  -  th«- 

Huu-tr  of  Ix>r<l-     '-  't  ha.-.  , liou.M- 

of   ('ommons,    .  .mg   u>  its  critics,    per 

petuates  Conscri|>tion.     This  is  practical  1\ 
a(imi(t<il  by  its  siKinsors,  who  (!«•«•' 
it     is     ini|)ossibk'    to   securr     hy     %• 
means  the  huge  army  now  rt^juired  to  main 
tain    and    protect    the    Knipire.     Of  the-v 
860.000   men,    no   fewer    than    40.000    an- 
iH'«df<l  in  Ireland,  30,000  in  NU'soiK>tami.i. 
60,000  ii\  Egypt  and   Pale»tir>e,   75,000  in 
the    CaiK'asus    anil    rk.-i;^hU)urlifXKl.    70,000 
in   India,   and    176.000  as  a   waiting   foro 
in   Kngland.     The  terms  of  the  Bill   have 
not  bi-en  st-nt  out  h«re,  but  presumably  im^n 
between  certain   .iges,    not    in    the   key    in 
(histries,  will  be  fon^ed  to  .serve  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.      The  immf<Iiate  result  of 
this   war.    which    «.ts   to  ♦•nd   all    wars,    is 
that  Cireat  Britain  h.is  deci<l«^l  to  maintain 
an  army  seven  tiroes  as  large  as  before,  and 
is  k«t.'ping  up  a  navy  almost  twice  as  great 
as  that  which  dominated  thr  seas  in  1913. 
All  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man navy  has  altogether  disapj^eared,  and 
tlie   G<'rman   arms     has    l)e<>n     re«luced     to 
100,000  nK-n.     Germany,  it  would  seem,  is 
going  to  l)e  the  only  country   which  is  re 
lie^ed  of  the  burden  of  armaments,  and  is  to 
es<a[)e   from   the   militarist  ;    .d!    the  otln-rs 
are  t<»  pay   more  out    for   .irmamenls   than 
ever   before,    and    are   to  perp«*tuate    Con 
scription.     'Tis  a  very  curious  situation  in 
deed  I      The  miners  having    r>|)iained  great 
concessions,    have    flccided    not    to    strik«\ 
and  the  trouble.s  with  the  railwav  men  hav<- 
Ikn  ti    >..itl.il    for   the   tin.  '   ••    the 

(rt>\<  iiiiii' III  is  i)oW  di-liiu  -d   to 

the  |)erman«iu  nationalisation  of  tl>e  coal 
mines  and  of  tl>e  railways.  Th<T«-  liav*' 
1)»"«>M  n<»  more  Parliam^'nlary  h\  ekvtions  in 
(.Lit  Britain,  but  in  the  local  eleetions 
Labour  has  apparently  swept  the  i~ 
I.  id  Northdiff*-  is  now  at*  '  '  .:  l^<.\.i 
(..firge.    and    if    things    go  in    tl>c 

coimtry  a  |>olitical  upheaval  i.s-not  unlikelv. 
More     imp-  things    have    h  i 

than  the  tuii-..  'l>^  Liberal   Par..   ...,..;) 

under    Llovd  's    leadership.       The 

British  revenue  reaches!  the  undreamed  of 
total  of  ^^889. 00 0.000,  dming  the  lao 
tw<  Ivo  months  :  of  (his  ik>  less  than  jQ^Si.. 


000,000  was  deriaed  from  the  excess  profits 
tax,  mure  than  the  total  revenue  in  1913. 
A  still  larger  sum,  j£i 2 91,000, 000,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  tax  on  incomes. 

Commonwealth  Matters. 

That  the  Nationalists  are  fearful  of 
what  is  likelv  to  hapi^en  at  the  next  elec- 
tion is  e\'  '  1  by  the  programme  of  the 
Victorian  .  .  Many  parts  of  it  might 
have  been  lifted  bodily  from  the  Labour 
plattorm.     For  instance,  national  insurance 

I'nst    unemployment    is    demanded,    the 

jiiisition  bv  the  Coramcjnwealtli  of  a  line 
of  fast  modern  steamships,  federal  as^sist- 
ance  to  the  a>-o|«rative  societies,  and  the 
establishment  in  Great  Britain  of  a  Com 
monwealih  cx>-Oj)erative  organisation  for 
the  direct  sale  of  Australia's  primary  pro- 
<lucts.  The  d<xnmMBt  furtlier  advocates 
the  perjKTtuation  W^^e  wheat  pool,  and 
the  extension  of  the  pool  system  to  other 
primary  products,  and  urges  the  encourag 
ing  of  ship-building  in  this  country.  It 
proix)ses  no  restrictions  on  German  trade, 
but  advocates  that  special  regulations 
should  govern  the  trading  of  all  foreigners 
in  the  country.  Obviously,  such  a  pro- 
gramme puts  many  of  the  nationalist  mem- 
bers and  candidates  in  a  most  awkward 
position.  They  will  be  advocating  the 
samt'  things  as  the  labourites,  and  will  not 
have  labour's  record  in  these  things  to  back 
them  up.  The  programme  looks  like  an  at- 
tempt to  .steal  the  labour  party's  thunder, 
an<I  a  very  half  hearted  attempt  at  that. 
Everyone  is  con»^rned  over  the  Coinmon- 
we.''*'  '  ■■  •  ->':iculars  of  which  are  to  lie 
•iiiir  ,   ■    y.     Thf  last  one  stands  at 

95.  and  sub.scription.s  to  a  new  loan  at  100. 
urdess  for.^d.  are  not  likelv  to  be  nimierous. 
It  looks  as  if  coasiderably  Ixnter  terms 
would  have  to  be  offered  than  were  given 
last  time.  In  any  case,  this  is  the  last  loan 
whidi  P.irliament  will  be  likelv  to  per- 
mit compulsion  to  he  exerciseij  in  raising. 
One  can  imagiiv-  what  would  happen  to 
.anv  Treasurer  asking  for  a  forced  loan  a 
year  after  the  f-<  ■<■''' •^<-  of  the  Armistice! 
It    Ls  gemrally   -  1    that   the   amount 

-sought  will  be  ^30,000,000.  The  last 
brouuht  in  ^44  '  X).  and  altogether 
^186,000.000  h.  •  11  r.iised  by  seven  in- 
ternal loans  for  war  purposes.  The  minimum 
am«»unt  of  interest  to  l)e  found  annually  is, 
therefore.  j^9,ooo.ooo,  almost  jC2  per 
head  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  a  heavy  burden,  but 
f-'mpared  with  wl  it  other  countries  have  to 

.ry    is    nothing    ■  xtraordinarv.       There   is 
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no   likelihood   that   Germany    will   help    us 
pay   this  off. 

New   Zealand    Notes.  march  3i.  i919 

The  one  issue  overshadowing  alj  others 
is  the  referendum  on  the  liquor  question 
on  April  10th.    livery  available  argument 
for  and    against    li(iuor    is  being  used. 
Scores  of  meetings  are  being  held,  anrl 
hundreds    of    columns    of    newspapers' 
space  are  absorbed  by  the  rival  parties. 
New  Zealand  has  witnessed  some  royal 
fights  on  the  liquor  question  in  bygone 
days,  but  never  one  such  as  this.     And 
with   all   it   is  questionable   whether  the 
public  interest  is  as  universal  as  at  some 
previous  fights.    The  element  of  compen- 
sation has  robbed  this  poll  of  some  of  its 
terror  —  if      the      country      goes      dry 
£4,500,000  will  be  a  handsome  solatium 
to  those  who  lose  their  business.     As  I 
write  there  is  a  vigorous  discussion  on 
the  "  permanence  "  of  the  poll.     Liquor 
supporters   are   arguing  that  prohibition 
may  not  be  permanent,  in  which  case  the 
compensation  would  be  lost.     One  thing 
is  fairly  certain :  If  prohibition  is  carried 
New  Zealand  will  not  revert  to  private 
sale  of  liquor  during  the  life-time  of  the 
present  generation.* 

The  welcomes  now  being  given  to  the 
returning  main  body  of  men  are  very 
cordial  and  worthy.  Four  years  have 
wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the 
majority  of  those  who  hurried  away  in 
the  first  days  of  war.  Several  hundred 
have  married  English  girls,  and  some  of 
the  returning  couples  have  family  re- 
sponsibilities. It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
welcome  to  the  wives  is  as  universally 
sympathetic  as  to  the  returning  soldiers. 
Indeed,  much  is  being  said  on  all  phases 
of  the  question.  Anyhow,  the  Dominion 
neetls  population,  but  there  are  many 
who  insist  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  New  Zealand  if  more  of  our  soldiers 
returned  home  single.  However,  many 
of  those  who  have  done  so  are  losing  no 
time  in  wedding  the  girls  they  left  behind 
them. 

•Since  these  notes  were  written  the  re- 
ferendum has  been  taken.  The  result  was : 
—For  Continuance,  220,239;  for  Prohibi- 
tion. 238.799.  Majority  for  Prohibition, 
12,616.  Only  the  civilian  votes  have  yet 
been  counted  ;  those  of  soldiers  at  home  and 
abrojid  are  still  to  conic.  The  continuers 
claim  a  majority  of  these,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  swamp  the  Prohibi- 
tion majority. 


A  large  section  of  our  returned  soldiers 
is  disgusted  with  the  repatriation  efforts 
of  the  Government.     Speaking  in  Christ- 
church  two  days  ago  the  secretary  of  the 
Returned  Soldiers'  Association  declared 
that  the  number  of  returned  men  unable 
to   find   employment   was  "  nothing  less- 
than  a  disgrace  to  the  city."    In  his  view 
the  returned  soldier  "  was  being  made  the 
victim  of  a  confidence  trick."     All  sorts- 
of   promises  were  made  when  the  men 
went  away,  but  they  "  were  dropped  a 
few    days    after    their    return."      This 
spokesman    for   the   soldiers   urged   that 
there  was  something  greater  in  life  than 
the  desire  for  greed  and  gain,  and  pointed' 
out  by  way  of  warning  that  that  spirit 
had  brought  Bolshevism  to  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Hungary.     With  our  men  re- 
turning at  the  rate  of  10.000  a  month  our 
repatriation     efTorts     will     have     to    be 
speeded  up  if  we  desire  to  avert  avoid- 
able difficulties. 

The  recent  legislation,  enabling  the 
Arbitration  Court  to  hear  applications- 
for  increases  in  wages  owing  to  increased 
cost  of  living,  is  creating  much  interest. 
The  position  is  that  awards  may  now  be 
interrupted  at  any  time  during  their  cur- 
rency, and  such  amendments  made  as  the 
Arbitration  Court  thinks  fit.  The  Gov- 
ernment Statistician  has  been  called  be- 
fore the  Court,  and  in  some  cases  wages 
have  been  increased  by  an  amount  ap- 
proximating the  increased  living  cost 
since  the  last  award  was  made.  One  re- 
sult of  the  legislation  is  a  tremendously 
increased  business  sheet  for  the  Court. 
The  result  will  be  an  interesting  economic 
experience. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  fears 
and  allegations  as  to  an  alleged  influx  of 
Asiatics  to  the  Dominion.  Some  Minis- 
terial figures  are  just  available,  which 
show  that  for  the  years  1915  to  1918,  and 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1919,  the  ar- 
rivals exceeded  the  departures  as  fol- 
low:— Hindus,  222;  Chinese,  242;  and 
Japanese,  55. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
celebration  of  Peace.  In  the  arrange- 
ments so  far  promulgated,  there  is  no- 
thing startlingly  novel.  Triumphant 
arches,  processions,  and  fireworks  are  to 
be  prominent,  and  the  inevitable  speech- 
making  will  form  a  feature. 
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"TAXI!" 

An 

Adventure- 
Romance. 

By 

George 

Afjnew 

Chamberlain 

What    happened  before 

will  br  found  on 

page  432. 


Tl  I E  said  apart- 
ment at  the 
moment  of  his 
arrival  contained  five 
occupants  seated 
round  a  circular  table 
of  convenient  height 
and  clothed  in  pale 
green,  kindest  of  all 
shades  to  the  eye  of 
man.  There  were  no 
mirrors  on  the  walls. 

Mr.      Randolph's 
entry  was  greeted  first 
with  consternation  and  then  with  tliree 
shouts. 

"  Bobbv,  vou  old  scout !" 
"  Herv,  by  great  balls  of  sweat!" 
"  Randy,  from  where  the  devil  ?" 
The  speakers  arose  and  pump-handled 
Mr.  Randolph's  arm. 

"Ye  gods.  man.  where  \'<\\  l>een? 
Strayed  in  from  a  fancy-dress.  ' 

"  Never  mind  the  glad  rags,  fellows," 
said  Mr.  Randolph.  "  I  was  just  feeling 
lonely  for  the  sound  of  chips  Room  for 
another?" 

"The  surest  thing!  You  don't  know 
these  two  chaps,  do  you?  Mr.  Seegar, 
passed  on  to  us  from  'Frisco,  and  Mr. 
Bowling-True,  our  latest  new  member. 
GentKnien.  this  is  Mr.  Randy  Randolph, 
of  New  Haven  and  New  York,  in  dis- 
guise but  still  the  be.st  ever." 

"Table-stakes?"  murmured  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, a"?  he  took  his  place,  apparently  at 


"  P&rdoD  me,"  corrected   Mr.   Kuidolph. 

random,  but  at  the  left  of  the  two  com- 
parative strangers. 

"Of  course!  Same  old  ante.  S.une 
old  game.  You  talk  as  though  you'd 
been  away  for  a  month." 

For  a  moment,  but  for  a  moment  only, 
Mr.  Randolph  was  dazed.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  last  three  weeks  hadn't  been 
a  year?  He  drew  out  his  sixty-eight 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  nonchalantly,  as 
though  they  were  merely  the  loose  change 
he  had  oti  his  person,  bought  fifty  in 
chips,  and  laid  the  small  heap  of  what 
was  left  rif  his  cash  on  the  board.  The 
strain  on  his  nerves  during  the  next  half- 
hour  put  that  of  the  five  days'  wait  for  a 
hunch  on  the  Street  to  the  blush.  There 
came  a  moment  when  all  his  chips  were 
gone,  and  he  was  forced  to  see  with  a  full 
house  for  his  small  pile  of  change  only. 

"  Serves  you  ri.e'it.  Randy,"  said  Mr. 
Mein.     "  For  forg  tting  to  pile  up  the 
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"  A   straiffht  flush — a  small  one,  but  my  own.' 


ready  in  a  table-stake  game,  there  are 
two  and  a-half  million  walking  the 
streets " 

"  Oh,  btow  it  I"  murmured  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, as  he  counted  out  his  share, 
amounting  to  ninety-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  pushed  across  the  rest  of  the 
fat  pot  to  the  next-best  hand.  He  looked 
up  and  smiled.  *'  Boys,"  he  remarked 
frankly,  "  I'm  riding  a  bunch  with  four 
legs.     Watch  me." 

Five  spectators  did.  but  got  little  ex- 
citement for  their  pains.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  playing  that  most  difficult  and  imin- 
teresting  of  poker  corollaries — a  tight 
game.  Mr.  Seegar  turned  impatient  as 
the  conviction  grew  upon  him  that  he 
had  run  up  against  the  original  hard-shell 
who  never  drew  to  less  than  a  pair  of 
tens,  never  bluffed,  and  could  surrender 
three  kings  without    a    sigh    to    a  low 


straight  unseen. 


sigh 
Tie  began  to  make  face- 


tious   remarks    in    connection    with    th: 


safety-first  campaign  which  was  then  at 
its  height. 

I  Mr.  Randolph  suffered  in  silence,  and 
ignoring  as  well  the  puzzled  looks  on  the 
faces  of  his  three  old-time  friends,  nursed 
his  pile  through  five  ong  hours  up  to 
eighteen  hundred  dollars.  Then  it  was 
that  he  suddenly  met  a  raise  of  two  hun- 
dred on  the  part  of  Mr.  Seegar,  tacked 
on  tliree  hundred  more,  waited  for  that 
individual  to  throw  in  his  very  good 
hand,  face  up,  with  the  resigned  smile 
of  a  wise  one,  and  then  carelessly  dis 
played  in  the  same  manner,  his  own 
three-fiush.  so  bobtailed  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  shoulfl  have  been 
called  to  the  case. 

The  roar  of  laughter  tliat  went  up 
from  all  but  Mr.  Seegar  was  more  full 
and  free  than  even  such  occasions  usually 
produce.  Mr.  Mein  pounded  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph on  the  back 
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"  Bobby,  old  boy,  "  he  said,  "  that  wa-* 
the  ctemalest.  pn*      •  =;t,  and   '  t-laid 

trap  I've  ever  \\  u  d  in  a  i::         p;  pur 

suit  of  the  only  national  pastime!" 

The  lij^ht  merely  Hickcred  in  Mr.  Kan 
^iolph's  bluf  eyes,  and  he  returned  to  his 
old  job  of  sawmg  wood.  .Not  for  no- 
thing had  he  made  that  gr^nd-stand 
flourish,  and  his  object  had  been  gaine<l 
.\  new  seriousness,  masked  in  cold-edged, 
classic  poker-smile>.  settk-d  upon  the 
table  as  a  whole.  The  idea  that  they 
were  gathered  together  merely  to  whilr 
away  an  idle  evening  faded  into  the  l)ack- 
ground.  and,  one  by  one.  like  stars  com- 
ing out  at  evening-time,  supper-trays 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  All  but 
Randolph,  they  harl  been  toying  with 
])oker;  now  they  began  to  play  it. 

That  geiuleman  continue<l  for  the 
nonce  the  even  tenor  of  his  stride  except 
for  a  Lenten  concession  to  his  insides. 
He  orderetl  |)laced  on  a  stand  at  his  elbow 
a  large  jug  of  ice- water  and  a  platter 
containing  four  dozen  sandwiches.  No 
added  touch  could  have  done  more  to 
ward  persuading  his  friendly  antagonists 
that  he.  l\an(l()l])h,  was  out  for  thick 
l)K)Ofl.  If  any  one  of  the  five  had  joyed 
ui  the  knowledge  that  two  slices,  thin,  of 
buttered  breail  embracing  a  sliver  of  meat 
lia<l  been  named  etctnallv  after  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  on  just  such  an  ept>chal  oc- 
casion as  this,  he  would  probably  have 
^ccn  the  high  sign  :iiid  beat  it  for  home 
•tnd  bed. 

Night  was  fast  joining  the  discard 
when  the  weary  Herbert  dare<l  to  inter- 
rupt. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Kandolpii.  tlie  othcer  on 
the  beat  says  the  grass  is  lifting  your  cab, 
-ir.  an<l  he  thought  he  ought  to  report 
.invthing  like  that." 

"  Tell  him  to  undo  the  cluck  and  let  il 
feed  itself  down  acatn,"  howled  Mr. 
kando'ph. 

The  day  passed;  mglu  icil  .Now  one 
and  then  atiother  of  the  six  devotees  of  a 
science  which  even  in  the  youth  of  this 
nation  had  forestalled  all  the  wonders  of 
the  submarine,  the  flight  of  man,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  withdrew  just  long 
enough  to  connect  with  the  Daily  Night 
Hank  round  the  corner  or  some  other 
convenient  base  of  su|>plies  and  returned 
to  set  new  money  to  catch  old.  Hut  NIr. 
Randolph    had    no   occasion   to   do   this. 


His  heap  of  chips  and  cash  of  the  realm 
rested  on  too  solid  a  base  of  its  own. 

There  may  be  recorded  an  amusing 
diversion  from  the  serious  business  in 
hand  It  was  ushered  in  by  the  crest- 
fallen Herbert,  who  confessed  that  actual 
physical  exluiu^tion  had  driven  him  to 
forty  w  inks,  during  which  time  a  profes- 
sional purloiner  of  motor-car  accessories 
had  stop|)ed.  spellbound  by  the  gigantic 
sum  registereil  on  Mr.  Randr)lph's  taxi- 
meter, had  promptly  stolen  the  preposter- 
ous clock,  and  w  as  now  on  the  club  .steps 
offering  to  settle  with  whoever  was  the 
interested  gent  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

<  ireat  was  the  cf)nsternation  of  the 
iiiterprising  speculator  in  theft  when  he 
was  confronted  by  two  persons  in  one; 
namclv.  Mr.  R.  H^BjIiiidolph.  lessee  of 
Car  .V'o.  INKS,  and  ATr  R.  H.  Randolph, 
alias  Slim  Hervey.  the  irate  driver  of 
said  cab.  Hi>  glib  tongue,  loaded  to  the 
gills  with  arguments  as  to  how  much  the 
fare  would  sa\e  through  the  sudden  exit 
of  the  clock  from  the  ken  of  man,  trijiped 
hopelessly  on  this  vision  of  wrath  in  the 
shape  of  a  driver  in  whose  interests  the 
ticker  had  been  faithfully  slaving. 

It  tor)k  Mr  Randolph  just  thirty-two 
precious  seconds  to  force  the  crestfallen 
one  to  replace  and  readjust  the  busy  bee 
of  meter-readings,  \\hen  he  returned  to 
the  fray  up-stairs.  he  noticed  a  strange 
phenomenon  of  i)oker — age.  unmistak- 
able age.  had  settled  on  the  faces  of  the 
five  youths.  He  put  his  fingers  to  his 
own  countenance;  he  could  feel  tlie 
a«l<led  ye;it«-  "<..in.fhiti<j  was  overdue  to 
happen 

It  came  in  the  next  half-hour.  Mr. 
Mein,  taking  advantage  of  a  double 
straddle,  m.ide  it  an  even  hundred  to 
draw  cards;  his  left-hand  neighbour 
withdrew  ;  Mr.  Secgar  exi>ressed  an 
opinion  that  two  hundred  suited  better 
his  monetary  fancy  ;  Mr.  Rowling-True 
cascaded  his  small  stack  of  chips  before 
his  narrowed  eyes  for  three  solid 
minutes  .in«l  then  chucked  in  his  cards. 
In  the  meantime.  Mi  Randolph  had  been 
cautiously  "  -kinning  his  hand." 

This  is  what  he  saw:  Triplets,  the  ace 
of  hearts,  the  aoe  of  clubs,  the  ace  of 
spades — tailing  off  sliarply  and  weakly  to 
a  three-spot  and  a  five,  both  of  hearts. 
W  hen  it  was  Continued  on  png.   us. 
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THE   BLINDED  SOLDIERS   OF   AUSTRALIA, 


One  of  the  homes  of  the  blinded  boys.     A  well- 
arranged  poultry  farm  is  behind  the  house. 

Of  all  the  ills  that  can  befall  a  man, 
loss  of  sight  is  surely  the  worst.  Even 
the  permanently  maimed  has  a  less  heav7 
burden  to  bear.  The  cripple  can  still  see 
the  beautiful  world  around  him,  can  look 
on  the  faces  of  those  he  loves.  The  blinded 
man  is  condemned  to  eternal  darkness, 
never  again  can  he  see  his  friends  and  dear 
ones.  He  must  rely  on  others  to  guide  his 
steps,  and  help  him  along  life's  pathway. 
The  terrible  war  has  exacted  a  frightful 
toll  of  death,  the  injured  number  millions, 
but  the  bursting  shell,  the  deadly  fume. 
the  terrible  explosion,  wrought  no  greater 
injury  than  the  destruction  of  the  sight  of 
soldiers  who  had  to  encounter  them.  That 
we  all  admit.  What,  however,  are  we 
doing  to  help  tho?e  who,  in  defence  of 
their  country,  lost  their  vision  ?  Verv  few 
people  know.     Seemingly,  very  few  care. 

When  the  war  was  raging  it  was  generally 
feared  that  the  number  of  blinded  men 
would  run  into  manv  thousands,  but,  for- 
tunately, that  terrible  expectation  was  not 
realised.  Of  Australians,  altogether,  the 
number  will  not  exceed  one  hundred.  We 
may  indeed  rejoice  that  only  five  score  of 
our  soldiers  have  suffered  this  awful 
calamity.  The  low  number  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  these  men  far  more  ef- 
fectively tlian  if  thous.inds  had  been  in 
question.  Special  grants  and  allowances 
made  them  by  the  Government  will  fall 
very  lightly  indeed  on  the  taxpayer,  who 
might  not  have  been  able  to  bear  such 
special  grants  had  thev  to  be  given  to 
twenty  times  the  present  number.  The 
blinded  boys  can  be  regarded  as  being  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  benefits  given 
them,  because  they  cannot  see.  need  not  at 


all  effect  pensions  and  grants  to  other  re- 
turned soldiers.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
Ijer  this  as  the  usual  excuse  made  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  when  approached  for  in- 
crease  in  grant  or  alteration  in  rates  o/ 
F)ension  is  that  if  this  is  done  for  one  ir 
will  have  to  be  done  for  all,  and  the  cost 
would  be  enormous. 

Lest  it  be  imagined  that  the  blinded  bovs 
are  brooding  over  their  fatal  loss,  I  mus» 
mention  that  they  do  no  such  thing.  The\' 
face  it  undauntedly,  march  breast  forward, 
determined  to  win  the  best  from  life. 

I  speak  with  full  knowledge,  for  during' 
the  last  twelve  months  I  have  had  much  t«^ 
do  with  these  boys,  and  their  perennial 
cheerfulness  is  a  constant  wonder  to  me. 
But  whilst  they  face  the  future  with  con.' 
fidence,  they  feel  at  the  same  time  that 
something  more  mig-ht  well  be  done  for 
them  by  those  in  whose  service  they  have 
suffered.  Everyone  is  of  course  deepl\ 
sympathetic,  but  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
these  boys  claim  assistance  as  a  right,  not 
as  a  charity. 

The    blinded    soldiers    in    Victoria    art- 
probably  in  the  best  position  of  all,  for  in 
this  State  they  have  a   live  association  of 
their  own,  of  which   Mr.    Maxwell,   K.C... 
is  president.     They  have  the  Braille  writer.^ 
working  for  them,  and  an  active  sub-corn 
mittee  of  the  Red  Cross  .sees  to  their  afte> 
care    and     social     welfare.       In    addition, 
money   was  collected   for   them  some   tim^ 
ago,    and,    when   necessary,    they   can   oh 
tain  help  from  this  fund.     In  New  Soutli 
Wales     there    is     no    Societv    of    Brail  It- 
Writers,  no  Red  Cross  committee  specially 
charged    with    their    after   care,    and    their 
-•Yssoc'ation   is   much    less  active  than   that 
of     the     Victorian     blinded     lx>ys.       The 
majority  of  the  sightless  men   who  return 
to  Au':tralia  have  had  the  tremendous  ad 
vantage  of  being  trained  at    St.   Dunstan  ,n 
Hostel   in    London,    which     was     founded, 
and   is   run,   by   Sir  Arthur    Pearson,    who 
not  so  many  years  ago  slowlv  went  blind. 
There  the  boys   learned   to  become   accus- 
tomed   to   their   blindness,    and    to   realise 
that  loss  of  sight  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
all   things  as   t]iey   had   at   first   imagined. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  they  regard  the 
Ho.-^tel    and  Sir    Arthur    with    warm  affe(;- 
tion?       Through     their     associations,     the 
blinded  boys  have  been  able  to  do  a  go>r<1 
deal      for      their      •  ,vn      betterment,     and 
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through  them  th<?}'  are  now  agiiatinj;  for    .1 
j)ermanent  increase  in  their  jx;nsions. 

Soiiv  tini.'  a^o  th.-  West  Australian  Asso- 
«iation  put  forward  a  plea  for  a  flat  rate 
pension  of  j£4  a  w<-ek  without  any  other 
l>ervfits  This  would  have  relieved  the  Re- 
patriation Department  of  all  further 
troublf.  but  for  many  reasons  it  has  later 
been  deemed  advisable  not  to  press  the  ^4 
a  week  pension.  Thi,s  chan;,'e  of  mind  was 
largcl\  due  to  the  fact  that  soon  after  the 
agitation  for  this  increase  began  tlie  Repa 
triation  Department  brought  out  a  very  ad- 
vantagtxjus  scheme  of  housing  which  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  jx'nsion  increase  of  /"i 
a  week.  The  situation  at  the  moment  is 
as  follows: — The  blinded  .soldier  receives  a 
pension  of  30s.  a  week,  and,  if  a  single 
man,  may  be  granted  a  guide  allowance  of 
IDS.  in  addition.  When  he  marries,  this 
allowance  is  discontinued,  but  his  wife  is 
given  a  |>ension  of  15s.  a  week,  making 
their  combined  incomes  45s.  If  the  couple 
have  ont^  child  they  get  a  furtlier  los.  a 
week.  For  the  .second  child  they  get  7s. 
6d.,  ancl  for  the  third,  and  subsequent 
children,  5s.  .1  week  each. 

Th»'sc  pensions  are  given  them  by  the 
Pension  ( )flice.  not  by  the  Repatriation  De- 
partment. This  latter  undertakes  their 
training  if  such  is  needed,  anfl  now  agrees 
to  provide  them  with  a  house  up  to  the 
value  of  jijoo,  where  thev  can  live  at  a 
peppercorn  rent,  but  which  reverts  to  the 
Department  on  their  death.  If  a  suitnhU- 
house  cannot  be  found,  the  Dijiartment 
will  i)rovide  /[i  a  week  for  rent.  Tn  addi 
tion,  further  help  is  given  bv  the  Depart- 
ment in  ihe  wav  of  loans  for  s«>tting  them 
up  in  the  occupation  for  which  training 
has  bei*n  given,  and  certain  small  gifts  are 
also  grant<'d.  For  instanc«%  tools  (^10)  and 
fumiturt-  (j£2^).  Undoubtedlv.  the  Minis 
ter  is  thoroughly  sy.npatiietic  with  the 
blinded  Ixjys,  and  is  endeavouring  to  do  as 
much  for  them  as  possible.  Hr  hesitates 
however,  to  do  more  for  the  blind  than  for 
other  .sf)ldiers,  although  the  latter  are  quite 
anxious  that  he  should  make  such  <'xa>pti<»n. 
The  Department  adopts  the  attitude  that  .1 
blind  man  is  not  totally  and  i)ermanentl\ 
irKapacitated,  but  is  able  to  work  an<l 
earn  extra  money,  therefore,  it  !•>  not 
necessary  to  assist  firrthcr  by  increasing 
pensions  or  making  additional  allowances. 

To  this  the  bliivl  boys  replv  that  the\ 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  incap.icitated 
either,  but  do  consider  theirs  a  special 
case.     A  blind  man  cannot,  like  .1  sighted 


man,  take  up  other  ^upioyment.  supposing 
he  does  not  succeed  in  that  for  which  he 
was  specially  tr  lined,   and  he  claims  t 
he  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the  constant  1  .1 
that,  if  his  blindness  causes  him  to  fail  t(> 
make  good,  lie  would  then  be  entirely  de 
pendent  on  a  {x^nsion   which   alone  is   not 
erxxigh  to  live  <>n:      He  liolds  that,  if,   in 
spite  of  his  handicap,  he  continves  to  m:\kt 
a  little  moivv.  that  should  be  n^'arded  a* 
money  to  which  he  is   fully   entitled,    and 
should  not  be  used  as  an  argument  to  pre 
vent  his  getting  an  adequate  pension 

In     Canada    a     blinded    soldier    is    noi 
lx)thered  al»ut  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  incapacitated  or  not.     He  is  put  without 
question  amongst  those  who  are  to  get  loc 
per  eent.  ]>eiisions.  and  in  addition  is  given 
jQi  a  week  allo^vance  f<ir  helplessness.    He 
gets  the  maximum  f^Pon.  and  the  allow 
.ince  as  a  right,   not  .is  .»  coiKession.    The 
l»linde<1   s*>ldiers  <>f   .-Viistralia  are  not   de 
manding   as  much   as   the  Canadian  gets  . 
they  urge  that  in  .iddition  to  their  pensior 
they  should  each  aixi  all  be  given  a  weekh 
allowance    of     15s.     as    a     right,    but,     a*^ 
allowances    ha\c    .\n    imhapjiy     knack     of 
l>eing      retiuced.     rhey     propose     that     the 
.imount    should    l«*   a<lded    to  the  pension, 
making  this  45s.  instead  of  30s..  as  at  pre 
sent.     The  pensions  for  wife  .ind  c^hildren. 
.md    all   the  other   berx'fits  offered,    to   re 
main  as  at  present. 

That  is,  they  ask  .1  j^nsion  increas** 
which,  for  the  hundred  in  Australia,  would 
only  cost  the  rountrv  ;£.^390o  per  annitm. 
.Surely  a  very  nxxlest  request  on  the  j>an 
of  men  who  have  been  deprived  p>erman 
ently  c^f  tlu-  use  of  their  eves  ! 

In  adtlition  to  thus  small  increa.se  the 
blinde<l  soldiers  consider  that  the  houses  in 
which  thev  live  should  ultimately  become 
theirs.  'I'h<-  objection  raivd  to  this  is  that 
they  might  i»romptlv  rlispose  of  the  house 
for  rash.  i\m\.  having  spent  it.  return  to 
ih«-  Department  t<>r  l)elp.  That  danger 
«X)uld  e.isilv  eiv)ugh  be  avoided  by  insisting 
that  only  after,  say.  ten  years'  occupation, 
would  the  f(^  simple  of  the  Iwuse  be  gi\en 
to  tin?  blind«'d  soldier. 

The  Repatriation  Depanujenr  tja.s  • 
fused  to  increase  the  pension  on  the 
grounds  iixlicatefi  .ibove.  All  friends  of 
the  bliiKle<i  soldiers  siiould  do  their  fiest  to 
ov«-roome  this  attitude,  and  iiKluce  the  De 
partment  to  agree  to  the  proposed  increase 
of  15s.  wei-kly.  eit'ier  in  the  form  of  ■^\^ 
irre<luribl»'  .illowan*  .  or  .in  addeion  m  The 
pension. 
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The  Branding -Iron 

By  Katherine  Newlin  Burt. 

The  story  opeii.s  with  Joan,  a  heauti- 
ful  mountain  girl,  reading  the  storj-  of 
•'The  Pot  of  Basil"  by  the  firelight  in 
her  tiny  cal»in  on  the  Wyoming  moun- 
tainside, f  )utside  is  the  cold,  still  night, 
and  scjnii' where.  Pierre.  Joan's  husband, 
travelling  Homeward  on  his  snow-shoes. 

While  she  reads.  Joan  pictures  her 
own  life  Ijefore  she  married  Pierre ;  first 
her  loneliness  with  her  hideous  father, 
who  continually  repeated  to  her  the 
story  of  her  mother's  infidelity.  Then 
her  running  away  from  him  to  the  little 
mining  town  to  work  in  the  hotel.  There 
she  had  met  Pierre,  and  in  the  first  look 
had  recognised  Iter  mate.  Then  had  fol- 
lowed their  marriage,  her  work  in  and 
out  of  their  little  cabin,  the  coming  of 
the  missionary  who  had  lent  her  books, 
finally  Pierre's  unreasoning  jealousy  of 
the  books  and  of  the  "  sin-buster." 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light  step  on 
the  snow  and  feels  a  shadow  at  the 
window.  A  sti-ange  Pierre  enters,  of 
whom  Joan  is  afraid.  He  refuses  to 
greet  her.  hut  busies  himself  at  the 
fire.  After  awhile  he  steps  to  her  witii 
the  red-hot  Two-Bar  brand,  tlie  mark 
for  his  cattle,  declaring  he  will  mark 
her  so  that  all  the  world  will  know  thai 

she  belongs  to  hiiTi.  He  burns  the  mark  into  her  shoulder ; 
enters  out  of  the  niglit.  Pierre  fires  first,  then  the  stranger: 
consciousness 


He  reached  it    with   a  cold  heart,   and  slid  duwii 

to  ite   window,   cautiously   hendine  his   faoe  near 

the  panee. 

Joan    scream-,    and    a    man 
Pierre    fall-   and   Joan    loses 
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THE  JUDGMENT  UE  GOD. 

HE  nian  wlio  had  filtered  with  such 
violence  upon  so  violent  a  scene. 
st<»ij<l  waiting  till  the  smoke  of 
PierreV  (hschargc  had  cleared  away, 
then,  still  holding  his  gun  in  readiness, 
he  stepped  across  the  room  and  bent  over 
the  fallen  man. 

"I've  killed  him!'  he  >aid  just  above 
his  breath,  and  added  presently:  "That 
was  the  judgment  of  God!"  He  looked 
about,  taking  in  every  detail  of  the 
scene,  the  branding-iron  that  had  burneil 
its  mark  deep  into  the  boards  where 
Pierre  had  thrown  it  down,  the  glowing 
fire  heaped  high  and  bla/.ing  dangerousl> 
in  the  small  roiim.  the  woman  bound  anil 
burned,  the  white  night  outside  the  un- 
curtained windows. 

Aftervvard  he  went  over  to  the  woman 
who  drooped  in  her  bonds  with  her  head 
haniimc    hackwar'i    over    the     wounded 


shoulder,  lie  untied  the  silk  scarf  and 
the  rope  and  carried  her,  still  unconsci- 
ous, into  the  bedroom,  where  he  laid 
her  on  the  bed  and  bathed  her  face  in 
water.  Joan's  crown  of  hair  had  fallen 
about  her  neck  and  temples.  Her  bared 
throat  and  shoulder  had  the  firm  smooth- 
ness of  marble,  her  lifeless  face,  its  pure 
full  lips  fallen  apart,  its  long  lids  closed, 
black-fringed  and  black-browed,  owing 
little  of  its  beauty  to  colour  or  expres- 
sion, was  at  no  loss  in  this  death-like 
com])osure  and  whiteness..  The  man 
dealt  gentlv  with  her  as  though  she  had 
been  a  child.  He  found  clean  rags 
which  he  soaked  in  oil  and  placed  over 
her  burn :  then  he  drew  the  coarse  cloth- 
ing about  her  and  resumed  his  bathing 
of  her  forehead. 

She  gave  a  moaning  sigh,  her  face  con- 
tracted woefully  and  she  opened  her  eyes. 
The  man  looked  iiuo  them  as  a  curious 
child  might  look  into  an  opened  door. 
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"  Did  you  see  what  hap- 
|K*nc(l?"  he  asked  hir  when 
she  liad  rnnu-  fiillv  to  her- 
«elf. 

■  \'c>',"    loan   whispered, 
litr  lip>.  shaking. 

'•  I've  killed  the  brute." 

Her  face  became  a  classic 
mask    of    traj^edy.    drawn 
brows,   horrified   eyes 
and  widened  mouth.  ' 

•'  I'ierrc  ?  Killed  r 
II  er  voice,  hardly 
more  than  a  whisper, 
filled  the  lioMsr  with 
its  agony. 

"  Are  you  sorry?" 
<lemanded  her  rescuer 
sternly.  "  W  as  he  in 
the  habit  of  tying  you 
up  or  was  this  brand 
inj.j  a  special  diver- 
sion  f 

Joan      turned      her 
face     away,     writhed 
from    head    to    foot, 
put  up  her  two  hands  be- 
tween him  and  her  agonis- 
mg  memories. 

The   man    rose   and   left 
her.   going    softly    into   the 
ne.xt  room.     There  he  stood 
Ml     a     tense     attitude     of 
thought,  sat  «lown  presently 
with   his  long  narrow  jaw 
in    his    hands    and    stared 
fixe<lly  at  Pierre.     He  was 
evidently     trying    to.    fight 
<lown  the  shrj»-k  of  the  spec- 
tacle, grimly  telling  himself 
to   become   used   to   the    fact    that   here 
lay   the   body   of   a   matJ   he   had   ki'"'   ' 
In  a  short  time  he  seemed  to  be  succt 
ful,  his  face  growing  calm.     He  looked 
away  from  Pierre  and  turned  his  mind  to 
the  woman. 

"  She  oaji't  stay  here."  be  >.iid  |»re- 
^ently.  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  talking  aloud  to 
liimself.  He  looked  about  in  a  hesitant. 
<loubtiul  fashion.  "  (iod !"  he  said 
ibruptly  and  .snapj>ed  his  fingers  and 
ilnimb.  He  looked  angry.  Again  he 
l»ent  over  Pierre,  examined  him  with 
thoronghness  and  -  •  --.  his  face  be- 
coming more  and  m  m.  At  the  end 
he  rose.  and.  with  an  air  of  authority,  he 


You   can't  go   baok," 


■ai'i   h4>.     "  Th«  man   tri*4   to  kill    rou. 
o&n't   CO    baok." 


You 


went  in  again  to  Joan.     She  lay  with  her 
face  turned  to  the  wall. 

"It  is  imiwssible  for  y«>u  to  stay 
here,"  said  he  in  .i  voice  of  command. 
"  You  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  1  can't  stay  and  take  care  of  you. 
You  mtist  (ome  with  me.  I  think  you 
can  manage  that.  ^  our  busban<l,  if  he  is 
your  husban<l,  is  dead.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  a  matter  of  sorrow  to  you,  but  I 
should  say  that  it  ought  not  to  Ik  any- 
thing but  a  nurciful  release.  \\  omen  are 
queer  creatures,  though.  However, 
whether  yon  are  in  grief  or  rejoicing,  you 
can't  stay  lure.  h\  to-morrow  or  next 
•lay  youll  need  mor«  nursing  than  you  da 
now.      1    ilon't   want    to   take   vou   to   a 
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neighbour,  even  if  there  was  one  near 
enough,  but  I'll  take  you  with  me.  Will 
you  get  ready  now?" 

His  sure.  even,  commanding  voice  evi- 
dently had  a  hypnotising  effect  upon  the 
dazed  girl.  Slowly,  wincing,  she  .stood 
up,  and,  with  his  help,  gathered  some  of 
her  belongings,  which  he  put  in  the  pack- 
he  carried  on  his  shoulders.  She  wrapped 
herself  in  her  warmest  outdoor  clothing 
He  then  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm  and 
drew  her  toward  the  door  of  that  outer 
room.  She  followed  him  blindly  with  no 
will  of  her  own.  but,  as  he  stopped  to 
strap  on  his  snow-shoes,  her  face  light- 
ened with  pain  and  she  made  as  if  to  run 
to  Pierre's  body.  He  stood  before  her. 
"  Don't  touch  him,"  said  he,  and,  turning 
himself,  he  glanced  back  at  Pierre.  In 
that  glance  he  saw  one  of  the  lean  brown 
hands  stir.  His  face  became  suddenly 
suffused,  even  his  eyes  grew  shot  with 
blood.  Standing  carefully  so  as  to  ob- 
struct her  view,  he  caught  at  the  corner 
of  an  elk-hide  and  threw  it  over  Pierre. 
Then  he  went  to  Joan  who  stared  at 
him,  white  and  shaking.  He  [)Ut  his  arm 
around  her  and  drew  her  out.  shutting 
the  door  of  her  home  and  leaning  against 
it. 

"  You  can't  go  back."  said  he  gently 
and  reasonably :  "  the  man  tried  to  kill 
you.  You  can't  go  back.  Surely  you 
meant  to  go  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  Joan.  "  Yes.  I  did  mean 
10  go  away.     But — but  it's  Pierre." 

He  bent  ^nd  began  to  strap  on  her 
snow-shoes.  There  was  a  fighting  bril- 
liance in  his  eyes  and  a  strange  look  of 
hurry  about  him  that  had  its  effect  on 
Joan.  *'  It's  Pierre  no  longer."  said  he. 
"  What  can  you  do  for  him?  What  can 
he  do  for  you  ?  Be  sensible,  child.  Come  ! 
Don't  waste  time.  There  will  be  snow 
to-day." 

In  fact  it  was  to-day.  The  moon  had 
set  and  a  grey  dawn  possessed  the  world 
It  was  not  nearly  so  cold  and  the  great 
range  had  vanished  in  a  bank  of  grey- 
black  clouds  moving  steadily  northward 
under  a  damp  wind.  Joan  lottked  at  this 
one  living  creature  with  wide  fever- 
l)rightened  eyes. 

"  Come,"  said  the  man  impatiently. 

Joan  bent  her  head  and  followed  him 
across  the  snow  . 


DELIRIUM. 

It  is  not  the  people  thgit  have  led  still 
and  uneventful  lives  who  are  best  pre- 
pared for  emergencies.  They  are  not 
trained  to  face  crises,  to  make  just  and 
prompt  decisions.  Joan  had  made  but 
two  such  resolutions  in  her  life:  the  first 
when  she  had  followed  Pierre ;  the 
second  when  she  had  kept  Holliwell's 
books  in  defiance  of  her  husband's  jeal- 
ousy. Leaving  her  father  had  been  the 
result  of  long  and  painful  thought. 

Now,  in  a  few  hours,  events  had 
crashed  about  her  so  that  her  whole  life, 
outer  and  inner,  had  been  shattered.  Be- 
yond the  pain  and  fever  of  her  wound 
there  was  an  utter  confusion  of  her 
faculties.  Before  she  fainted  she  had  in- 
deed made  a  distinct  resolve  to  leave 
Pierre.  It  was  this  purpose,  working  sub- 
consciously on  her  will,  as  much  as  the 
urgent  pressure  of  the  stranger,  that  took 
her  past  Pierre's  body  out  into  the  dawn 
and  sent  her  on  that  rash  journey  of  hers 
in  the  footsteps  of  an  unknown  man. 
This  being  seemed  to  her  then  hardly 
human.  Mysteriously  he  had  stepped  in 
out  of  the  night,  mysteriously  he  had 
condemned  Pierre,  and  in  self-defence — 
for  Joan  had  seen  Pierre  draw  his  gun 
and  fire — he  had  killed  her  hu.sband.  Now 
just  as  mysteriously,  as  inevitably  it 
seemed  to  her,  he  took  command  of  her 
life.  She  was  a  passive  .shipwrecked 
thine— a  derelict.  She  had  little  thought 
or  care  for  her  life. 

As  the  silent  day  slowdy  brightened 
through  its  glare  of  clouds,  she  plodded 
on.  setting  her  snow-shoes  in  the  tracks 
her  leader  made.  The  pain  in  her  shoul- 
der steadily  increased,  more  and  more 
absorbed  her  consciousness.  She  saw 
little  but  the  lean,  resolute  figure  that 
went  before  her.  turning  back  now  and 
then  witii  a  look  and  a  smile  that  were  a 
compelling  mixture  of  encouragement, 
pity  and  command.  She  did  not  know 
that  thev  were  travelling  north  and  west 
toward  the  wildest  and  most  desolate 
country,  that  every  time  she  set  down  her 
foot  siie  set  it  farther  from  humanity. 
She  began  soon  to  be  a  little  light-headed 
and  thought  that  she  was  following 
Pierre. 

At  noon  they  entered  the  woods,  and 
her  guide  came  beside  her  and  led  her 
through    fallen   timber  and   past   pitfalls 
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of  soft  snow.     Siuldenly,  "  I  can't  go  no 
more,"  she  sobbed  and  stopped,  swaying. 
At  that  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  car 
ried  her  a  few  hundred  feel  till  they  en- 
tered a  cabin  under  the  sheUer  of  firs. 

"  It's  tin-  ranger-station."  >aid  he  ;  "  tlie 
ranger  tohl  me  that  I  could  make  use  of 
it  on  my  way  I>ack.  We  can  pass  the 
night  here  " 


Sometimes  she  knew  that  he  was  her 
father  and  that  she  was  at  home  in  that 
wretched  shack  up  Lone  River,  and  an 
ineffable  satisfaction  would  relax  her 
cramped  mind;  sometimes,  just  as 
clearly,  she  knew  that  he  was  Pierre,  who 
had  taken  her  away  to  some  strange 
place,  and.  in  this  certainty  she  was  even 
more  content       Rut  always  the  horrible 


The  (leril  of  disap- 
pointinent  and  thwart- 
ed denire  that  had 
wived  hiuj  .  .  .  stood 
away  a  little  from 
him,  and  that  wisard 
imatrination  of  hie  hp- 
(ran    to   weiivp 


Joan  knew  tlial  he  had  carried  her 
across  a  strange  room  ami  put  her  on 
a  stranj;i«'  l»ed.  lie  took  otY  her  snow 
shoes  and  she  lay  watching  Inm  light  a 
fire  in  the  cold,  clean  stove  and  cook  a 
meal  from  supplies  left  by  the  owner  of 
the  house  She  was  trying  now  to  re- 
member wiio  he  was.  what  had  happened 
and  why  >he  was  in  such  misery  and  pain. 


flame  ou  her  shoulder  burnt  her  again 
to  the  confusion  of  half -consciousness, 
lie  wasn't  John  t  arver.  he  wasn't  Pierre 
—Who.  in  God's  name,  was  he?  And 
why  was  she  here  alone  with  him?  She 
couUI  not  frame  a  question ;  she  had  a 
tear  that,  if  she  began  to  speak,  she 
would  scream  and  rave,  would  tell  im- 
possible,   secret  [continued   on  pane  1,15. 
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EHEIMS   AS   IT    WAS    IN    1913. 

■"Th*  Cathedral  still  gtands.   beautiful   as  ever,  wounded  yet    victorious,   bleeding   a«    it    were   at 

every  pore,  bat  triumphant." 

AMID  THE    RUINS   OF    WAR    IN    DEVASTATED 

FRANCE 

Hv  F.  H.  Stead.  M.A. 


"  Will  you  join  nic  in  a  day's  ride 
through  the  devastated  regions  nearest 
Paris  ?" 

So  came  to  me  the  invitation  from  an 
exalted  member  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
It  was  an  opportunity  that  I  could  not 
resist. 

We  drove  out  of  Paris  in  two  motor 
cars  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
French  Prime  Minister.  At  first  we 
passed  through  a  country  deeply 
shrouded  in  snow.  Hut  as  we  whirled 
onward  the  winter  veil  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  but  a  sprinkle  of  snow  re- 
mained. After  passing  through  Meaux. 
we  were  keenly  on  the  lookout  for  the 
first  signs  of  the  war  that  had  been.  Wc 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Houses  pock- 
marked with  shrapnel  and  broken  win- 
dows came  first.  Then  a  great  shell  hole 
gaped  through  a  house  on  our  right.  Un- 
roofed houses  followed:  then  a  house  in 
ruins.  Swiftly  hurrying  on,  we  felt 
shock  after  shock  of  desolation  striking 
hard  upon  our  hearts.     The  scene  grew 


ever  more  and  more  ghastly.  Factories, 
once  humining  hives  of  industry,  now 
barely  held  up  battered  fragments  of 
walls :  schools,  where  any  numi)er  of  gay 
little  folk  had  learned  the  rudiments  of 
life,  were  now  broken  caskets.  Churchei; 
in  many  cases  had  remarkable  escapes, 
standing  erect  amid  a  welter  of  ruin,  but 
ever  and  again  there  was  the  gruesome 
spectacle  of  a  sanctuary  in  ruins  Most 
pitiful  of  all  was  the  sight  of  devastated 
liomes,  the  little  shrines  wiiere  day  in  and 
day  out  the  lamps  of  love  are  lighted  and 
the  altar  fires  of  service  are  kindled,  now 
a  heaj)  of  battered  ruins.  The  buildings 
that  still  stood  were  all  sprayed  with 
dints  of  bursting  shell  and  scattered 
shrapnel. 

On  wc  went  until  we  found  ourselves 
crossing  a  river,  deep  sea  green  in  colour, 
quietly  flowing  witli  scarcely  a  ri})ple  on 
its  surface. 

It  was — the  Maine  I 

We  were  now  traversing  the  scene  of 
the  great  battles    which    in    1914.  and. 
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again  in  1918.  stayed  the 
German  advanci  \\'e  had 
crossed  the  in\  isible  line 
where  the  voice  of  Destiny 
had  prochiinied  to  the  tide  of 
ruthless  invasion.  "  Hitherto 
thou  sliall  come  but  no  fur- 
ther! Here  sliall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."  And  it 
was  over  that  dee{y  sea-green 
river  the  great  conflicts  were 
waged,  iiniumerable  acts  of 
heroism  displayed,  and  thou- 
sands of  brave  lives 
quenched.  In  the  .second 
battle  the  foe.  it  is  true,  did. 
with  incredible  valour,  cross 
that  darkly  tinctured  stream, 
only  to  fnid  himself  en- 
trapped Ml  a  "  pocket," 
whence  he  could  only  retreat 
with  the  greatest  difticulty. 
That  deep  green  river  flow- 
ing so  calndy  now  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  of  history.  The  second 
battle  of  the  Marne  marked 
the  final  full  stop  of  the  last 
desperate  offensive  of  the 
crumbling  despotisms.  But 
the  first  battle  of  the  Marne 
was  the  turning  i»oint  of  the 
whole  campaign.  Cohn. 
Independent  Socialist,  in  the 
Cierman  Reichstag,  declared 
some  months  ago  that  at  the 
Marne  in  1914  the  war  was 
lost,  and  only  to  save  the 
face  of  discredited  militar- 
ism were  hostilities  con- 
tinued. A  few  weeks  later, 
from  his  ignominious  exile 
on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  the  ex- 
Crown  Prince  of  (iermany  bore  indepen- 
dent testimony  to  the  same  fact — the  war 
was  lost  at  the  Marne  in  1!>14:  and,  he 
added,  it  was  his  earnest  desire  that  Peace 
negotiations  should  then  have  been  com- 
menced. That  decisive  turning  jwint  fell 
on  Cromwell's  Day.  September  3rd. 

And  on  that  day  the  conflict  was  waged 
not  in  the  \  isible  sphere  alone.  The 
forces  of  the  Unseen  were  active.  I'ar 
away  in  I'.ngland  a  group  of  friends, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  war  save  that  the  Germans  were 
rushing  on  in  triumph  towards  the  gates 
of  Paris,  but  imploring  the  intervention 


THE  IJHKHATOR  OF  FRANCE 

8Uitiie  of  J«wuine  d'Arc.    which    Bi<>od   before  the   wc«t    door   of 

the  C»tbedral,    and    which.    aft<<T    earaping:   Oorman    ahetla    for 

four   yearn,    waa   tUiaJly    doatroyed. 


of  the  Higher  Powers,  received  inde- 
pendently and  simultaneously  the  tremen- 
dous Assurance  that  at  that  very  hour  the 
moment <>us  decision  was  being  taken 
which  would  rc^-ult  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  aggressor  and  the  vintlication  of 
right.  .\n<l  on  that  .\ssurance  was  based 
all  the  cflorts  made  by  these  friends  in 
their  subsequent  campaign  for  the  aboli 
tion  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  a 
unified  control  "f  the  nations  of  man- 
kind. 

riie.se  memories  burst  upon  the  mini 
with  almost  explosive  force  as  we  hur- 
ried along  by  that  deep  green  stream  that 
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for  ever  broke 
absolutism. 


the   force  of  aggressive 


We  whirled  on  our  way  to  Chateau 
Thierry.  The  town  was  badly  scored 
and  seamed  with  the  blows  of  battle. 
Beyond  the  town  we  pressed  up  the  rising 
ground,  leaving  behind  us  battered  build- 
ings, and  entering  on  the  open  battlefield. 
The  first  signs  of  the  whirlwind  of  ex- 
plosives that  had  swept  across  the  plain 
were  the  great  trees  that  lined  the  road, 
broken,  twisted,  scattered  in  piteous  frag- 
ments. Beyond  stood  the  remains  of  a 
wood,  a  wild  tumult  of  broken  and 
twisted  trees,  as  thougli  the  woods  had 
waltzed  in  a  mad  dance  of  death.  Then 
the  trenches  began  to  appear,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  cross  marking  where 
some  brave  man  lay.  Then  we  saw  a 
.  thicket  of  wire  entanglements.  And  ever 
and  again  we  came  upon  little  cemeteries 
of  American  soldiers,  each  cross  marked 
with  Stars  and  Stripes  in  gay  colours 
that  jarred  somewhat  upon  the  solemn 
surroundings.  We  were  now  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  battlefield,  where  the  great 
and  final  offensive  of  the  AJlies  began. 
Over  these  heights  Marshal  Foch  had 
hurled  the  American  troops  on  the  flank 
of  the  foe,  and  then  the  rout  began.  The 
field  along  which  we  were  fleeting  marked 
the  decisive  recoil  of  the  outraged  moral 
forces  of  the  universe.  Here  the  long- 
delayed  debacle  had  begun.  As  the 
Marne  marked  the  end  of  his  triumph. 
Chateau  Thierry  was  the  beginning  of 
his  defeat. 

I  had  mver  been  on  u  recent  battle- 
ground before,  and  here  was  I  now  on 
the  two  great  battlefields  that  together 
marked  the  end  of  the  old  world-era  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new,  the  ruin  of  ab- 
solutism and  the  triumph  of  democracy. 

And  what  was  the  day  of  our  visit? 

With  something  like  a  shock  I  dis- 
covered  it  was  the  3()th  of  January,  the 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  British  absolut- 
ism ;  370  years  ago  that  very  day  the  Bri- 
tish monarch  who  had  dared  to  claim  the 
right  divine  to  govern  wrong  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  head.  King  Charles' 
head  is  always  emerging,  not  always  in 
the  unpublished  lucubrations  of  "  Mr. 
Dick,"  but  in  the  actual  course  of  human 
history. 

I  recalled  iiov\  on  the  2ud  of  August, 
1914,  when  the  Kaiser  had  hurled  the 
bolt  of  war  east  and  west.  I  passed  by 


the  historic  building  at  Whitehall,  and 
noticed  for  the  first  time  the  inscription 
which  told  how  from  that  window 
Charles  the  First  had  passed  to  his  doom 
I  recalled  also  how  at  that  moment  theie 
flashed  upon  me  vividly  the  clear  Assur- 
ance that  as  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First  had  for  ever  destroyed  absolutism 
in  Great  Britain,  so  the  result  of  this  war 
would  be  the  destruction  of  absolutism  im 
the  world. 

And  here  I  was  on  the  very  spot  where 
Cromwell's  Day,  1014.  had  seen  adminis- 
tered the  death  blow,  repeated  four  years 
later,  to  advancing  absolutism,  and  where 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
sent  the  forces  of  military  despotism  reel- 
ing back  into  the  abyss. 

The  villages  we  passed  on  our  onward 
course  were  more  and  more  monuments 
of  ruin.  That  of  Vaux  especially,  which 
had  been  heavily  bombarded  by  both 
sides,  was  one  great  pile  of  shattered 
masonry.  Not  a  single  house  was  left 
standing. 

But  the  greatest  devastation  of  all  was 
witnessed  at  Rheims.  There  had  been 
some  IS. 000  buildings  in  that  famed  city 
before  the  war  began.  Of  that  large 
number,  only  500  were  left  intact.  It 
was  estimated  that  perhaps  4000  would 
be  reparable ;  13,000  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. So  a  great  city,  but  a  short 
while  ago,  the  home  of  more  than  100,000 
human  beings,  was  now  one  vast  stretch 
of  ruins.  I  pity  the  man  that  could  view 
so  tragic  a  spectacle  unmoved.  The  mere 
anticipation  of  such  a  doom  to  the  city 
He  loved,  moved  the  Greatest  to  tears. 
But  here  was  no  anticipation.  The  grue- 
some fact  lay  in  all  its  horror  before  us 

Yet.  as  we  had  been  rolling  along  over 
these  battlefields,  where  a  hurricane  of 
fire  had  swept,  there  was  one  pleasinq 
surprise.  The  road  we  traversed,  and 
the  fields  on  either  side,  must  have  been 
one  great  honeycomb  of  shell  holes.  Th«,- 
trees  and  ruined  houses  told  of  the 
shower  of  explosives  that  had  fallen 
Yet,  except  in  Rheims  itself,  I  saw  not 
a  single  crater  nor  any  dint  in  road  or 
soil  that  suggested  the  avalanche  of  de- 
struction that  must  have  fallen.  .Along 
the  roadway  we  came  upon  Chinamen. 
.\lgerians.  French  engineers,  and.  best  of 
all.  German  prisoners  still  further  im- 
proving the  road.  Along  the  colonnade 
of  trees  that  flanked  the  road  we  saw 
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the  cables  for  conveying  electric  power. 
A  plough  here  and  there  suggested  how 
very  swiftly  the  open  country  had  been 
restored.  ihc  plough  had  effaced  the 
crater.  The  forces  of  science  had  been 
api)licd  not  now  to  the  destruction,  but 
to  the  salvation  of  the  soil,  and  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  flone  their  worst  were 
now.  pcpforce.  sharing  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction. 

The  rebuilding  of  villages  and  cities 
will  be  inevitably  a  much  slower  task. 
}3ut  already  the  forces  of  renewal  bad 
made  great  headway,  .\lmo.st  side  by 
side  with  great  coils  of  wire  entangle- 
ments the  vineyards  were  being  planted 
with  stakes  to  which  vines  were  already 
secured.  The  trenches  that  remained 
were  infrequent.  There  was  much  to 
suggest  that  sunnner  and  autumn  would 
see  a  countryside  rich  in  waving  corn  anr| 
the  slopes  beautiful  with  the  spreading 
vine. 

A  yet  more  cheering  symbol  met  us~in 
the  heart  of  ruined  Kbeinis.  The  pinnacle 
of  the  city,  the  glory  of  its  history,  and 
the  triumj)!!  of  medieval  Architecture,  had 
been    for   centuries   the   great    cathedral. 
In  spite  of  all  the  wicked  battering  that 
it  had  received  from  German  gunners,  it 
still  stood  majestic  and  unlevelled  amid 
the  ruined  city.  But  last  blaster,  when  the 
last  ])aro.\ysm  of  German  fury  broke  on 
the  Allied  lines,  (ierman  malice  was  evi- 
dently resolved  to  lay  low  the  undaunted 
cathedral.      Rheims    was    then    but    one 
desert  of  broken  buildings.      There  was 
no  purpose  in  bombarding  it.     But  there 
were   now    for    the    first    time   directed 
against   the  cathedral  great   naval   shells 
from  eleven  to  twelve  inches  in  di.imeter. 
each  with  sharp  point  intended  to  pierce 
through   the  thickest   steel   armour  of  a 
battleship.      ( )ne   of    these    monsters    of 
destruction  crashed  through  the  clustered 
arclics  over  the  altar  and  luiried  the  cen- 
tral hearth  of  devotion  with  an  avalanche 
of   debris.      Another   had   gone   tbniugh 
one  of  the  windows.     Another  had  burst 
up  a  crater  just  before  the  Western  front 
where  stood  the  statue  of  jeatnie  d'Arc. 
The  statue  is  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
great   granite  pedestals   were   heaved   to 
one  siile.  Several   of  these  naval  shells 


struck  full  against  the  massi\e  towers: 
but  the  ineilieval  monks  had  done  their 
work  so  well  that  a  projectile  that  would 
have  pierced  the  heaviest  battleship  was 
baulked  by  solid  masonry. 

\'>  e  walked  around  the  injured  shrine 
with  bared  head  and  bowed  soul.   We  tra- 
\  ersed  its  aisles  and  nave.     Then  we  ap- 
l)roached  it  again  from  the  west,  moving 
up  what  had  been  the  principal  street  of 
Rheims.     And  now  we  saw  that,  despite 
the  worst  that  the  fiendish  ingenuity  of 
the  foe  could  do,  the  cathedral  still  stood, 
majestic  and  beautiful  as  ever,  wounded 
yet    victorious,   bleeding,   as   it    were,   at 
every  pore,  but  triumphant.    It  was  not  a 
venerable  ruin.     It  was  still  a  cathedral. 
The  m(»re  modem  glass  had  been  utterly 
shattered.      BuJ^^e    i)riceless    medieval 
glass   had  been   removed,  and  was  now 
safely   in     F*aris    awaiting    replacement. 
The  heads  and  statues  of  many  of  the 
saints  had  been  cruelly  defaced,  but  the 
incomparable   beauty    of    doorway   and 
windows,  of  arches    and    of    aisles  re- 
maiiu'd  uncoiu|uered  by  the  hail  of  de- 
struction.    .\1  ready  the  careful  work  of 
reconstruction    was    beginning.      Before 
another    generation     has     passed    there 
seems  fair  pro.spect  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral je.^nming  its  historic  grandeur  with 
a    new    and    awful    chapter   of    struggle 
and  triumph  added  to  its  glorious  annals. 
Rarely  have  1   felt   a  greater  elation  of 
sou!  t'lan  in  seeing  this  historic  sanctuary 
standing   triumphant    amidst    a   city    of 
ruins,     ft  was  a  symbol  of  the  Christian 
civilisation    which    had    been    .so    sadly 
mauletl   by    this     war.    but     which    was 
emerging  victorious.     The  crucifixion  of 
humanity  was  passiiig.     The  resurrection 
was  at  hand. 

Militari.sm  and  lie.spuiism  had  done 
their  worst.  But  so  ilivine  is  the  univer.se 
in  which  they  played  their  diabolic  part 
that  ll<c  reaction  against  their  crime  has 
precipitated  in  the  Ix'agiie  of  Nations, 
the  Ii.-'.nning  of  the  Uniud  States  of  the 
World,  and  the  wildest  paroxysm  of 
nation.il  egoism  has  brought  all  nations 
together  to  devise  not  merely  the  elimina- 
tion of  war,  but  the  u})liftiiig  of  the  toil- 
ing ma'vses  of  mankind. 
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By    Professor    Meredith     Atkinson,     M.A.,   University  of  MKLBOuRwa. 


IX   -THE   STATE   AND   THE    CITIZEN. 


On  no  problem  have  the  thinkers  of 
mankind  concentrated  with  more  interest 
than  the  nature  of  the  State,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  citizen  to  the   State.     In 
every  succeeding  age  it  has  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  new  problem,  since  the 
expanding  life  of  society  introduced  new 
social  factors,  and  made  a  re-adjustment 
of  the  individual  to  the  State  a  practical 
necessity.     In    the    early   Middle   Ages, 
England,   to  take   the  clearest   example, 
was  only  a  loosely  unified  State,  with  a 
v/eakly  centralised  Government.     It  was 
really  a  collection  of  self-suflicing  com- 
munities,   under    various    lords    of    the 
manor,    becoming    united    into    a    State 
only   for  special   national  purposes,  like 
war.    But  the  St^tc  did  very  little  for  the 
citizen,  and  the  citizen  very  little  for  the 
State.     The  growth  of  communications, 
the    increased  power  of    the    kings    as 
against  the  nobles,    the    development  of 
trade    at    home    and    abroad    graduall}' 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  nature  and 
exclusiveness.  and  gave  to  England  a  real 
political  and  social  unity  by  the  close  of 
the   Middle   Ages.     Great  thinkers   now 
began  to  analyse  the  functions  and  ob- 
jects of  the  State.     With  the  Revival  of 
Learning,    the    Reformation,    and    geo- 
grahical   exploration,   began   the   rise   of 
strong    national    monarchies.      This    led 
political  thinkers  to  concentrate  upon  the 
problem   of   sovereignty.      The   common 
people   were   still    largely   considered   as 
subjects  to  be  governed  possessing  certain 
moral    rights   as   human   beings,   but   no 
civic  rights  v.'hatever.  except  in  so  far  as 
their    possession    of    property    or    their 
armed    power   could    wring   such    rights 
from  the  kings.  The  citizen,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  had  as  yet  scarcely  emerged, 
for  the  State  existed  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  rulers,  and  not  for  the  good 
of  the  people.    It  is  not  strange  that  there 

*Professor  Meredith  Atkinson's  next  article, 
'■  The  Government  of  the  Empire,"  will  ap- 
pear in  our  May  17th  issue. 


was  then  but  little  sense  of  national  com- 
munitv.  The  famous  saying  of  Louis 
XIV.,'"  The  State!  I  am  the  State!",  is 
a  true  description  of  most  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Western  Europe  up  to  the  Ihth 
century. 

The     continued     suppression     of     the 
liberty  of  the    people    by    the  despotic 
power  of  kings  and  oligarchies  led  to  a 
violent  movement,  in  thought  and  action, 
towards  the  removal  of  embargoes  upon 
the    freedom    of    the    individual.      The 
French  Revolution  was  the  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  these   ideas.     This  develop- 
ment of  the   l<Sth   century   was   worked 
out  in  the  reforms  of  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury.    But  its  intense  individualism  still 
regarded  the  State  as  a  power  external 
to  the  individuak  and  to  be  exercised  for 
the   removal   of   restraints   upon  liberty, 
rather  than  the  positive  ordering  of  con- 
ditions which  would  assist  the  attainment 
of  full  individualitv.     This  narrow  con- 
ceplion    of    the    State    still,    unhappily, 
lingers  with  us.  despite  the   remarkable 
growth  of  collectivist  legislation  and  ad- 
vanced social  reform    of    the    past  fifty 
years.     We  are  still  accustomed  to  hear, 
on  every  side,  that  "A  man  should  be  able 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,"  that 
the   State  should   not   interfere  between 
employers  and  their  workers;  and  so  on, 
over  the  whole  range  of  "  Laissez-faire  " 
anarchy.     For  the  policy  of  laissez-faire, 
the  gospel  of  inth  century  commercial- 
ism, is  truly  a  form  of  anarchy.     Its  so- 
called  freedom    of    action  gave  sufireme 
power  to  the  already  strong,  and.  if  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  have 
established  unqualified  conditions  of  com- 
petition,  which  could  only  be  the  equi- 
valent of  economic  anarchy.     The  evils 
of  industrialism,  however,  were  too  ter- 
rible to  permit  this  inhuman  philosophy 
of  the  non-interfering  State  to  prevail. 
The  factory  system  was  so  horrible  that 
humanitarian    sentiment    insisted    upon 
measures   of    reform.     On   the   meagre 
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basis  of  factory  lej^Mslation  and  similar  re- 
forms we  have  at  last  reared  a  philo- 
sophy of  society  which  seeks  a  positive 
reconstruction  through  collective  effort. 
The  authgrity  of  the  State  is  now  con- 
tinually invoked  to  institute  conditions 
and  compel  regulations  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  general  body  of 
citizens,  and  more  especially  of  the 
workers. 

At  first,  reformers  contented  them- 
selves with  agitating  for4he  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  the  people.  This  was  the 
first  real  recognition  that  the  body  politic 
and  its  Government  should  consist  of  the 
whole  adult  population.  The  State  and 
the  citizens  thus  became  more  nearly  co- 
incident. But  it  is  one  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  history  that  modern  reforms 
have  failed  to  bring  about  a  real  identity 
^tween  the  State  and  the  citizen-body. 
Even  in  democracies  it  is  still  true  that 
the  average  man  thinks  of  the  State  as 
"  the  Government,"  and  not  as  the  organ- 
ised and  expressed  power  of  the  general 
will.  He  has  considerable  justification 
for  this  attitude,  since  it  is  his  common 
and  unfortunate  experience  that  the  acts 
and  policies  of  Governments  are  not  the 
expression  of  the  people's  will,  and  are, 
in  fact,  frequently  in  direct  opposition 
to  it.  But  the  practical  problem  of  how 
to  make  Government  a  performance  of 
the  will  of  the  people  is  not  at  all  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  the  true  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  citizen.  We 
might  do  much,  for  example,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  (joyernment  by  such  de- 
vices as  Proportional  Representation,  the 
Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the  Re- 
call. An  immense  extension  of  the 
powers  of  local  Government  would  also 
do  much  to  save  us  from  the  extra- 
ordinary cost  and  incompetence  of  our 
seven  bureaucracies  in  Australia. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the 
State  and  the  citizens  are  not  an  identity. 
Though  the  powers  of  the  State  have 
been  repeatedly  used  to  improve  social 
conditions.  Governments  have  shown  an 
incurable  hesitancy  to  accept  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  social  environment  of  all 
their  citizens.  Thus  we  have  to-day  such 
glaring  anomalies  as  unemployment  and 
vast  amounts  of  idle  capital  and  huge 
tracts  of  unoccupied  land  side  by  side, 
while  we  prosecute  persons  for  having  no 


means  of  vi.sihie  support  or  for  attempt- 
ing suicide,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
them  to  die  of  starvation.  Such  incon- 
sistencies arc  not  entirely  due  to  in- 
humanity, but  partly  to  the  divorce  of 
politics  from  economics,  the  idea  that 
man  can  achieve  freedom  by  political, 
without  economic,  power.  The  scope  of 
the  State  should  properly  include  every 
activity  of  man  in  its  social  bearings. 
Just  as  man  is  not  merely  political,  but 
economic  and  moral  also,  so  the  State 
involves  all  the  political,  economic  and 
moral  ideas  and  activities  of  its  indivi- 
dual citizens  in  their  social  applications. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
only  true  organisation  of  the  State  is 
Socialistic.  The  form  of  Socialism  known 
as  Collectivism — the  Uionalisation  of 
the  means  of  production,  distribution  and 
exchange — has  developed  faults  and  diffi- 
culties of  its  own.  While  it  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  limits  of  usefulness,  it 
is  seldom  advanced  nowadays  in  its 
crudity. 

But  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  State,  how- 
ever they  may  be  organised,  should  in- 
clude the  control  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  its  citizens  live,  in  short,  the 
complete  social  environment  amid  which 
the  individual  develops.  Under  this  con- 
ception it  follows  that  no  man  should 
have  the  right  to  exploit  the  powers  of 
any  other  man.  and  that  the  State  should 
see  to  it  that  such  exploitation  is  ren- 
dered as  nearly  impossible  as  human 
means  can  ensure.  But  this  is  only  the 
negative  side  of  freedom.  It  is  also  the 
proper  function  of  the  State  to  assure  to 
all  who  dwell  within  its  borders  and  obey 
its  laws  the  sufficiencies  of  a  decent 
human  existence  and  the  facilities  for  the 
complete  development  of  their  faculties 
and  personalities.  It  is  a  lamentable  evi- 
dence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  civic  out- 
look of  the  average  man  that  such  a 
description  of  the  scope  and  functions  of 
the  State  will  be  received  by  many  as  ex- 
treme and  dangerous.  And  yet  the  State, 
as  wc  know  it,  recognises  and  applies 
the.se  principles,  though  feebly  and  re- 
luctantly, through  inciustrial  and  social 
legislation,  extra  taxation  of  the  pro- 
pertied classes,  and  the  free  provision  of 
education  and  other  amenities.  It  is  the 
extension    of    the    application    of    these 
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principles  that  is  constantly  resisted  by 
vested  interests,  who  believe  that  they 
are  opposing  the  principles  themselves, 
which,  however,  have  long  b^en  accepted 
in  all  modern  States. 

Some  political  thinkers  seek  to  explain 
social  evolution  by  analogy  with  the  or- 
gcinic  development  of  plants  and  animals. 
While  I  do  not  accept  this  analogy  in  the 
sphere  of  political  science,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently true  to  offer  valuable  suggestions 
of  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the 
citizens.  If  we  examine  under  the  micro- 
scope a  portion  of  the  tissue  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable,  we  find  it  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  cells,  each  possessing  an  in- 
dividuality and  a  life,  which,  however, 
are  dependent  upon  the  continued  life  of 
the  comiplete  animal  or  vegetable  Each 
cell  contributes,  through  its  own  health 
or  disease,  to  the  health  or  disease  of  the 
whole  body.  In  the  complete  conception 
of  the  State,  each  citizen  is  a  cell  of  the 
body  politic.  Socially  speaking,  he  can 
only  truly  live  so  long  as  the  body  of 
which  he  forms  a  part  continues  to  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  health  of  the  body 
politic  depends. upon  his  health,  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  who  constitute 
the  State.  I  am  aware  that  the  individual 
is  not  identical  with  the  citizen,  and  that 
the  State  is  not  identical  with  Society. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I  am 
neglecting  refined  distinctions  at  the 
moment.  It  is  certainly  true  to  say  that 
the  social  individual,  known  as  the 
citizen,  ancl  the  civic  community,  called 
the  State,  are  mutually  dependent;  they 
derive  their  sustenance  and  their  welfare 
■from  a  right  relation  with  each  other. 

Each  individual  is  the  product  of  here- 
dity and  environment — what  degree  of 
each  even  science  has  not  been  able  to 
tell  us.  We  are  still  uncertain  of  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  in  individual  and 
social  life.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
heredity  fixes  the  limits  of  the  power  of 
environment,  natural  and  artificial,  to  de- 
termine the  career  of  an  individual,  but 
that  environment  can  be  made  capable  of 
such  vast  influence  as  to  oflFer  us  almost 
endless  scope  for  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  individual.  So  far  as  we 
know,  society  can  do  little  to  change  or 
control  the  hereditary  equipment  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  But  there  is  scarcely 
a  limit  to  our  prospect  of  making  such 


changes  in  environment  as  will  transform 
the  individual.  The  old  conservative 
argument  used  against  good  houses  for 
the  poor — that  people  accustomed  to 
hovels  would  merely  ruin  decent  honje- 
— is  ridiculed  to-day  in  the  light  of  recent 
experience  of  schemes  of  housing  and 
town  planning.  The  experiment  known 
as  "  The  Little  Commonwealth  "  in  Dor- 
chester, England,  the,  "  Junior  Repub- 
lics "  of  America,  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory of  New  York  State,  and  countless 
other  institutions  for  the  restoration  and 
elevation  of  shipwrecked  humanity,  bear 
eloquent  witness  to  the  almost  miraculous 
power  of  environment  to  transform  the 
individual. 

But  we  need  look  no  further  than  our 
own  experience  for  the  power  of  environ- 
ment. How  many  of  us  possess  political 
or  religious  views  that  are  the  product 
of  our  own  thought,  apart  from  the  in- 
fluence of  our  home,  school  and  social 
circle?  Should  we  have  been  Christians 
if  we  lived  in  Turkey,  or  Socialistic  if  we 
had  been  born  in  Buckingham  Palace,  or 
Conservatives  if  we  had  been  reared  in 
the  Trades  Hall  ?  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  we  are  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  our 
social  environment,  but  rather  to  indicate 
how  rich  are  the  potentialities  of  the  in- 
dividual, given  social  factors  which  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  best  and  the 
elimination  of  the  worst  in  his  hereditary 
composition.  We  may  be  oppressed  as 
well  as  elevated  by  our  environment.  Bad 
home  conditions,  economic  accident, 
narrow  education  may  cramp  our  vision 
and  depress  our  aspiration.  We  rightly 
look  to  the  State  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
these  anti-social  factors,  and  to  raise  to  a 
maximum  all  the  factors  that  tend  to 
'  make  the  individual  into  a  full  citizen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  scientifically 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  being  as  an 
individual.  Says  one  celebrated  writer, 
"  The  strictly  individual  human  mind  is 
an  abstraction  merely,  and  has  no  real 
existence."  Such  well-known  paradoxes 
as  "  Society  existed  before  the  indivi- 
dual," and  "One  man  is  no  man,"  express 
the  impossibility  of  isolated  man  ever 
reaching  a  stature  entitling  him  to  be 
called  "  man  "  in  our  conception.  As 
Aristotle  declared,  man  is  a  political 
animal.  Entirely  divorced  from  some 
form   of   social   organisation   he   is   little 
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better  than  the  lower  animals,  which  act 
upon  the  promptings  of  their  senses  and 
instincts.  The  humblest  citizen  of  a 
modern  society  is  the  product  of  count- 
less aj^es  of  human  evolution.  The  or- 
ganised State  exists  to  carry  that  evolu- 
tion forward  to  its  human  limits,  by  de- 
liberate atid  organised  effort,  .^s  the 
greatest  of  the  Greeks  declared,  the  State 
exists  for  the  pursuit  of  the  good  life. 
This  grand  conception  includes  every 
possible  activity  of  man.  We  can  only 
build  up  tb.e  good  State  upon  good  indi- 
viduals, exercising  their  virtue  in  them- 
selves, in  the  families  or  other  groups  to 
which  they  belong,  in  their  local  com- 
munities, in  the  citizenship  of  their 
nation,  and  finally  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  nations. 

Here  is  the  true  significance  of  our 
argument  in  its  application  to  post-war 
problems.  To  those  who  say  that  sucii 
elaborate  reasoning  is  remote  from  fact 
and  practical  politics,  I  would  reply  that 
the  non-comprehension  of  the  principles 
I  have  laid  down  has  made  jwssible  the 
present  chaos  and  unrest,  from  which  the 
whole  world  is  suffering.  State  quarrels 
with  State,  and  class  with  class,  because 
none  understands  and  sets  forth  the  true 
principles  and  functions  of  State-craft. 
If  States  were  in  reality  the  organised 
power  and  will  of  the  people,  the  Great 
War  could  never  have  happened.  If 
States  were  organised  .so  as  to  furnish 
each  citizen  with  an  appropriate  social  en- 
vironment, so  as  to  give  him  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  a  complete  life,  the  class 
struggle  would  cease  to  exist.  Failing 
or  refusing  to  recognise  the.se  simple 
truths,  legislators  go  on  devising  partial 
and  inadequate  means  of  making  present- 
day  society  tolerable  to  its  members.  But 
the  average  citizen  must  also  lake  his 
share  of  the  blame.  If  he  were  more 
public-spirited,  he  would  \'\n(\  at  his  com- 
mand many  means  of  educating  himself 
and  becoming  a  real  influence  upon  social 
]>rogress.  But  the  average  citizen  is  lazy 
as  well  as  ignorant.  When  workers  tell 
me  that  they  mean  to  take  control  of  in- 
dustry. I  wonder  whether  their  optiinism 
or  their  inexperience  is  the  greater. 


Men  are  constantly  mistaking  rights 
for  capacities.  The  right  of  the  worker 
to  a  due  share  in  the  control  of  industry 
is  undoubted.  His  capacity  for  under- 
taking that  important  function  may  be 
measured  by  his  attendance  at  Trade 
Union  meetings,  and  his  peaceful  slum- 
bers duritig  mtenals  between  elections. 
The  citizens  belonging  to  other  classes  of 
society  have  an  even  poorer  civic  sense 
than  the  worker.  I  am  not  endeavouring 
to  make  points  at  the  expense  of  the 
average  citizen.  These  reflections  are  de- 
pressing to  all  who  desire  more  rapid 
progress.  But  can  any  observer  feel 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  society, 
when  he  lakes  note  of  the  apparently 
incurable  apathy  of  the  average  citizen 
towards  the  affairs  ^f  State  ?  The  only 
sign  of  new  activity  rftat  I  have  noticed 
in  the  Conmionwealth  is  the  increasing 
dislike  of  all  Australians  for  their  Gov- 
ernments. If  this  led  to  any  improve- 
ment in  government,  it  would  be  heartily 
welcome,  but  the  average  man  contents 
himself  with  continuous  grumbling,  and 
an  occasional  gnash  of  his  teeth. 

Though  this  casual  and  inactive  atti- 
tude of  Australians  towards  the  problems 
of  Government  cannot  be  attributed  to 
one  single  factor,  I  believe  that  its  prime 
cause  is  over-centralisation  and  the  ac- 
companying meagreness  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  management  of  the  affairs 
of  even  one  State  is  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Commonwealth 
divided  into  forty  States,  each  with  ade- 
quate powers  within  its  own  boundaries, 
but  with  no  sovereign  pow-er.  and  even 
its  ordinary  authority  largely  dele- 
gated to  the  councils  of  its  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. Federal  powers  only  would  be 
exercised  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  complete  decentralisation 
is  essential  to  cultivate  within  the  average 
citizen  a  real  community  sense,  and  an 
aptitude  for  heljiing  to  develop  his  town 
and  district  on  lines  of  true  civic  pro- 
gress', lentil  some  such  policy  is  adopted, 
the  Constitution  of  Australia  will  remain 
an  anachronism  and  a  hindrance  to  poli- 
tical and  economic  progress. 
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Jo/m  Bull.]  [Loiid<m. 

THE   MANY    CX)OKS    A^D    THE    BROTH. 
"  Liet'e  hope  they  won't  make  a  hash  of  it." 


Spokcaman    Hevicxc] 
NOW   TO  GET   BACK   WITHOUT  BREAKING   MY 
NECK. 


JVeuv-'   0/   the    World.l 

WEfvOOME  GUESTS. 

John  Bull:  "Delighted  10  see  you,  uiiss,  and 
the  youngster.  Hope  we  shaJl  have  a  good  time 
together." 


K]ad(h'radi.ilich.'\  ;  Berlia. 

THE  PEACE  OP  RIGHTEOUSNESS.  BY  EyUBSTE 
SCULJ>'1X)RS. 

The    Gdrman  :    "  So    this    is    what    they    eaH    a 
righteoois  Peace  I" 
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Passing  Sliow.'i  ,,.,ii-,u. 

THE  INVASION  OF   PARIS. 

The  Americiin  cartoonisi5  axe  fully 
seizerl  with  the  need  for  feeding  the  starv- 
ing peoples  of  '  E\xroi)e  if  Bolshe\Msm 
would  be  stopped,  and  a  similar  knowledge 
seems  to  have  <x)me  to  most  British  artists 
as   well. 

The  most  amusing  cartoons  now  reach - 
ini:     Airstralia    come     from     Am<^rica.    and 


WAT 

C--*    UP   MY 

NtvC 

s '    Q<-).r 

10<J< 

5.     K  PPiM        I 

EsQUena.']  rBarocloo*. 

THE  TAILORB  OF  PEACE. 
"Now,  net  imsy,  boys,  so  that  alio  lia«  .i  worthy 
garment." 

several  of  them  are  reproduced  in  theee 
pages. 

The  German  view  of  the  Armistice  i6 
pretty  well  reflected  in  .the  cartoon  from 
Kladdcradafsch  on  the  previous  page. 

Many  neutral  papers  have  commented 
on  the  fact  that,  whii.st  there  is  a  groat 
xJeal    of    talk    nboiit    limitntion  of   armies, 


«^^^^ 


OJYOU?  • 


Detvatcli.]  (OolnmhTM 

NOTHING    DOIXr.. 


fc^>.. 


J'oft.'i  iBocbenter         j 

JUST   WHJ-ai  THEy   THOUGHT  THEY  HAD  90T     \ 

THE  HOU8K   ALL  CI^EANED  UP!  j 
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Sw-n.]  L-fittsburgli. 

WHO  SAID    THAT    WAS   A    DOVE? 

aothing  is  being  said  about  the  reduction 
of  aavies.     The  American  papers  are  now 


La   Victoire.]  [Paris. 

THE  DEATH  OP  LrEBKNEOHT. 
"Perhaps  Le  thought  that  we  should  do  what 

they  did  in   Russia." 


Nows.] 


THE   DOVE   HtFNTEBS. 


[Dayton. 


taking  notice  of  this.     Two  of  the  cartoons 
on  that  subject  are  reproduced  opposite. 

La  Victoire,  of  Paris,  has  a  very  s'lgni- 
ficant  cartoon  on  the  death  of  Liebknecht, 
siiiowing  a  German  .soldier  standing  over 
his   body   and   saying:    "You   thought   we 


'JUmasA  IN  AT  THE  FINISH,     i Cincinnati. 


Xetcs.]  IDaylon. 

TO  HOLD  THE  ADVANCE. 
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Sun.] 


CAN   YOU    BKAT    IT? 


IPitiahurgl). 


Passing  Show.] 


[LondoB. 


would  have  done  what  they  did  in  Rus- 
sia " — that  is  to  say.  ex])ected  the  army 
to  join    the  extremists. 


Lm   ficloire.l  [Paru. 

T«B  BOLSHEVIK:   •■  Ah.  this  is  the  life  for  me!" 


Simplicissimus. 


1  Munich. 


^TITE   ARMISTICB. 
Proaaian  Militariem  is  throws  out  of  the  saddle 
— Entente  Avarice  taJtee  ita  plaoe. 


London  Opinion.] 

THE  OLD  INEVITABLES. 

John  Brrj.:  "Why  are  you  honouring  Churchill 
and    Ohamberlain,    two  proved   failuree?" 

Priub  MINI3T1R:  "In  the  bright  lexicon  oC 
Cabindt-making  ther«  is  no  such  v.orA  ai  failure." 
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IF   THE    WAR    HAD    LASTED    UNTIL    1919? 


Mr.  Frank  P.  Stockl)riclge  tells  in  The 
World's  Work  what  the  position  would 
have  been  by  April  1st,  1919,  had 
America's  war  preparations  been  carried 
on  as  planned.  Me  writes  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting,  and  makes  no  attempt  whatever 
to  magnify  America's  part  in  the  war.  but 
it  is  obvious  enough  tliat  the  knowledge 
the  Germans  had  of  what  was  coming 
constrained  them  to  accept  almost  any 
terms  when  the  .Armistice  came  to  be 
signed.  Mr.  Stockbridge  points  out  that 
there  was  a  universal  conviction  when 
American  entered  the  war  that  her  share 
would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
feeding  and  financing  the  Allies,  making 
their  munitions  and  furnishing  a  naval 
patrol  for  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lane. 
It  was  not  until  Marshal  J  ofTre  visited  the 
United  States  and  made  his  dramatic  ap- 
peal for  help  that  it  was  realised  how  im- 
mensely vital  it  was  for  America  to  raise 
and  equip  a  gigantic  army  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

From  the  bcginningf  there  was  a  double  han- 
dicap to  he  overcome.    Many  parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme had  to  be  delayed  in  their  inception 
mitil  exact  information  could  be  obtained  as  to   ' 
what  was  required,  what  precise  items  would 
be  needed  to  meet  the  new  and  strange  con- 
ditions of  warfare.    And  tliese  conditions  have 
been  constantly   changing;   the  demands   from 
overseas  increased  and  shifted  continuously  up 
to   the   very   moment   of   the   Armistice.     The 
army's   difficulties   were    multiplied,    moreover, 
by    the    fact    that    under    the    scheme    adopted 
from  the  beginning  it  was.  to  use  military  par- 
lance,   merely    our     fourth     line     of    defence. 
America's  first  military  duty  was  to  supply  the 
needs   of   our   Allies ;    nothing   could   be   done 
that  would  interfere  with  the  constant  flow  of 
munitions  from   America  to  England,  France, 
and   Italy;  of  all  priorities,  the  raw  materials 
that  went  into  the  things  we  were  making  for 
Allied    use,    and    the    finished    products    them- 
selves, came  first.     Then  came  the  navy,  our 
second  line  of  defence;  its  needs  must  be  fully 
met,   its   supplies   and   materials   produced   and 
transported   as    soon   as    those    for   the   Allies 
were  taken  care  of.     And  since  all  other  war 
preparations    were   useless    without    ships,    the 
ship-building  programme  had  full  priority  over 
the  army   programme.     This   was   the   defined 
and   accepted    rule   under   which   our   Govern- 
ment   operated    from    the    beginning,      in  Jthe 
light  of  these  little-understood  conditions,  the 
Tccord    of     what    was    actually    accomplished 
takes  on  an  added  interest. 

•The  easiest  part  of  all,  he  says,  was  the 
increasing  of  the  persomiel  of  the  army 
from  190,000  to  the  3.:  34.420  men 
actually  in  service  when  the  Armistice 
xVas  signed.     By    June,    1919,  the  total 


strength  of  the  army  would  have  beeji 
4,850,000  men,  of  whom  3,360,000  would 
have  been  in  France.  The  equipping  of 
these  men  was  a  mighty  task,  but  in  the 
eighteen  months  during  which  it  was 
done,  the  Americans  always  put  the 
needs  of  the  Allies  first,  and  supplied 
what  they  wanted  before  providing  for 
their  own  requirement.  Ships  were  the 
first  necessity,  and  we  arc  familiar  with 
the  marvellotis  manner  in  which  ship- 
yards s])rang  up  overnight  and  know  how 
the  Americans  created  a  merchant  marine 
comparable  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
herself— and  all  in  18  months.  When 
the  Armistice  was  signed,  198  yards  were 
turning  out  ships  at  the  rate  of  400,000 
tons  a  month,  and,  by  the  middle  ef  this 
year,  no  less  than  10.000.000  tons  will  be 
flying  the  American  flag. 

In  November  last,  the  United  States 
was  producing  rifles  at  a  vastly  faster 
rate  than  either  Great  Britain  or  France. 
By  June,  5,000.000  would  have  been 
available  for  the  army.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  all  the  rifle-making  factories 
existing  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  were  engaged  to  their  fullest 
capacity  on  Allied  orders,  and  continued 
to  be  so  engaged  till  the  Armistice  was 
made.  In  ammunition  production,  too, 
America  was  far  ahead  of  the  Allies. 
The  output  was  55.000.000  rounds  a 
week;  50,000  Browning  machine  guns 
had  been  made  by  November,  1918,  and 
97,000  more  were  on  order,  and  were 
coming  through  at  the  rate  of  3000  a 
week.  54,000  machine  rifles  had  been 
made,  and*  210,000  were  on  order. 
These  Browning  guns  were  new  from  the 
ground  up  late  in  1917.  No  plants  for 
their  manufacture  were  existent  when 
the  Americans  came  in.,  and  it  was  the 
same  with  artillery.  Only  two  companies 
were  making  artillery  in  the  States  at  the 
time,  and  these  were  full  up  with  Allied 
orders,  and  made  no  guns  for  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  all. 

There  was  nothing  for  our  army  t»  do  hut 
to  find  manufacturers  who  could  and  would 
undertake  to  learn  the  difficult  art  of  gun-mak- 
ing, then  build  plants  and  equip  them  and  go 
at  it.  We  had  to  learn  how  to  make  gun  forg- 
ings ;  we  learned  it  so  well  that  we  were  .%hip- 
ping  1000  gim  forgings  a  month  to  tl»e  French 
ordnance  plants  before  the  .Armistice  was 
signed !      In    the    beginning    we    adopted    the 
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Frcncli  calibres  and  types  of  jjun,  for  vital 
military  reJteoiis ;  this  involved  tL-acliing  liter- 
ally thousands  of  American  factories  to  use 
the  metric  system  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
duodecimal  measurements,  to  work  to  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  instead  of  sixteenths. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  progress 
we  made  is  the  fact  that,  whereas  our  armv 
in  F"rance  used  guns  made  for  us  in  French 
arsenals,  before  the  end  of  the  war  we  were 
selling  guns  made  in  our  new  plants  to  the 
French  ! 

Though  at  first  the  Americans  bought 
guns  from  France  and  Great  Britain, 
when  the  war  ciulcd  they  were  supplying 
weapons  to  both  these  countries  from 
factories  which  did  not  exist  eighteen 
months  before.  J'hcre  never  was  a  time 
when  the  Allies  were  not  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  their  shells  and  powder. 

Our  ammunition  production,  therefore,  even 
more  than  our  gun  production,  had  to  be  de- 
veloped as  a  new  industry  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  disturb  the  steady  flow  of  ammunition 
to  the  Allies.  There  are  stories  as  fascinating 
and  romantic  as  anything  ever  written  by  the 
novelists  in  the  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  achieving  this  end,  stories  there 
is  no  room  liere  to  tell.  How  we  developed  a 
semi-steel  that  could  be  made  from  high-phos- 
phorous iron  when  other  iron  ore  reserves  had 
Deen  fully  allotted  ;  how  stove  manufacturers 
undertook  the  impossible  task  of  casting  trench 
mortar  shell  from  grey  iron  to  micrometer 
dimensions  and  got  away  with  it ;  these  and 
hundreds  of  ivini'lar  tales  of  American  inven- 
tiveness and  adaplal)ility  remain  to  be  told  in 
the  years  to  come.  But  wc  did  get  ammunition 
into  production,  in  huge  and  increasing  volume. 

The  Allies  drew  on  America  for  huge 
quantities  of  raw  material  which  they 
themselves  converted  into  ammunition 
and  the  first  care  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  not  to  interfere  with  this 
supply,  despite  its  own  great  need  for  the 
same  materials.  Somehow  t>r  other,  we 
believe,  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  that 
American  production  is  inferior  to  t1iat 
of  the  factories  of  Great  Britain  an<l 
France.    Says  Mr.  Stockbridge: — 

Only  a  short  time  before  tiie  signing  of  the 
Armistice  a  general  order  to  the  British  army 
specifically  direct e<l  tliat  all  barrage  fire  should 
be  with  American  nitrq-cellulose  powder,  be- 
cause its  uniform  consistency  made  accurate 
barrage  firing  possible  with  tlie  least  danger  to 
the  men  l)ebin'l  ih>'  barratre  thnMii'^b  sbclh  fall- 
ing short. 

Smokeless  powder  was  being  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  1.800.000  lbs.  a  week,  and 
high  explosives  at  the  rate  of  0,000.000 
lbs.  weekly.  No  fewer  than  3,258,467 
gas  masks,  "  superior  in  every  essenti.il 
respect  to  any  that  the  Allies  had  pro- 


duced,  had  been  made   in   the  Govern- 
ment's own  plant." 

And  on  the  gas  offensive  side,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  had  tlie  war  gone  on  to 
a  spring  camiiaien,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  able  literally  to  smother  Uie  Ger- 
man army.  Not  only  had  we  developed 
metliods  of  making,  in  vastly  greater  quantities 
than  anyone  else  could  j)roduce  them,  all  the 
varieties  of  gas  that  had  been  used  since  the 
Germans  introduced  this  weapon  in  1915,  but 
there  had  been  devised  a  new  gas,  so  much 
more  powerful  than  the  deadly  "  mustard " 
gas  that  it  was  estimated  a  shell  charged  with 
it  would  kill  or  incapacitate  seventy-two  times 
as  many  men  in  a  given  area  as  a  smiliar 
charge  of  mustard  gas !  .  .  .  We  had  on  hand 
when  the  war  ended  419  tons  of  mustard  gas, 
enough  to  load  419,000  shells,  each  capable  of 
putting  out  of  businc;  -fvery  German  caught 
within  fifty  yards  of  inO  place  where  it  ex- 
ploded; wc  had  654  tons  of  phosgene,  511  tons 
of  chloropicrin,  660  tons  of  white  phosphorus 
for  incendiary  bombs,  303  tons  of  stannic 
tetrachloride  and  '153  tons  of  titanium  tetra- 
chloride. No  such  concentration  of  deadly 
chemicals  had  even  been  accomplished  in  all 
history;  and  of  shells  and  projects  for  carry- 
ing these  gases  into  the  German  ranks  the  pro- 
duction was  comparable,  both  in  actual  quan- 
tity and  rate  of  production,  with  that  of  high- 
explosive  shells. 

So  great  had  been  the  output  of  motor 
tractors  that  by  June  of  this  year,  the 
gigantic  American  army  would  have  been 
independent  of  horse  traction  altogether ; 
3600  caterpillar  tractors  for  hauling  big 
guns  had  been  delivered  in  November, 
1918.  and  15,000  more  were  under  way.  • 

We  had  experimented  successfully  in  the 
mounting  of  big  guns — up  to  eight-inch  calibre 
— on  caterpillar  mounts,  and  we  had  speeded 
the  caterpillar  up  to  several  times  its  old 
snail's  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour,  I  raced 
across  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  recently 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  each 
riding  in  a  caterpillar  tractor  that  made  better 
than  16  miles  an  hour  over  rough  .ground  1 
Then  wc  watched  a  tractor  with  an  eight-indi 
gun  mounted  upon  it  plow  its  way  through  a 
forest,  brusliing  down  ten-inch  trees  as  it  went. 
But  these  were  not  yet  in  production,  nor  was 
the  Ford  baby  tank  that  can  carry  two  men 
and  a  machine  gun  faster  than  any  army  ever 
moved,  and  which  was  to  have  begun  coming 
througli  at  the  rate  of  2500  a  month  by  spring, 
nor  the  new  35-ton  American  tank,  propelled 
by  a  Liberty  Motor.  Wc  had  made  something 
more  than  fifty  Renault  tanks  on  a  French 
model,  and  had  6000  in  process. 

He  gives  interesting  particulars  about 
the  Liberty  Motors,  pointing  out  that 
France  and  Great  Britian  had  ample  fac- 
tory capacity  for  the  production  of  high- 
speed pursuit  planes,  and  the  part  allotted 
America  in  the  Allied  arrangements  was 
the  provision  of  raw  material  and  the 
making  of  bombing  planes. 
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Germany  at  all  times  liad  better  airplanes 
than  the  Allies,  though  the  Allies  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war  had  better  engines,  of  which 
the  Liberty  Motor  was  tlie  best.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Germany  at  any  time  had  as  many  as 
2500  planes  in  service  on  the  Western  front; 
the  Allies  held  control  of  the  air  through 
numerical  superiority.  We  had  to  supply  tiie 
spruce  and  other  lumber  and  much  other 
material  for  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
airplane  factories,  as  well  as  develop  a  new 
industry  in  America,  since  the  plants  that  were 
equipped  to  make  airplanes  when  we  entered 
the  war  were  all  working  on  Allied  orders, 
which  could  not  be  interfered  with. 

At  first  orders  for  planes  were  placed 

with  French  factories.  Of  the  7977  asked 

for  only  1922  had  been  delivered  when 

the  Armistice  was  signed.    Of  the  22,500 

planes  ordered   in  America   12,285   had 

been  delivered.    Of  the  Liberty  Motor  he 

says : — 

When  Peace  came,  we  had  built  15,131  of 
these  400-horse-power  engines  as  well  as  16,683 
of  other  types ;  we  had  under  way  a  pro- 
gramme calling  for  51,100  Liberty  Twelves  and 


80(X)  Liberty  Eights  and  the  machines  were 
coming  through  at  a  rate  faster  than  5000  a 
month,  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that  be- 
fore summer  the  production  would  be  10,000 
a  month  or  more.  The  British  and  the  French 
were  buying  Liberty  Motors  from  us,  rede- 
signing their  airplanes  to  take  the  higher- 
powered  engine.  June  would  have  seen  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  equipped  with 
five  or  srx  times  as  many  service  airplanes 
as  the  Germans  had  ever  been  able  to  put  intci 
service  at  one  time,  all  fitted  with  Liberty 
Motors,  while  the  Allies  would  have  been 
flying  more  Liberty-motored  planes  than  of  all 
other  types  of  engine. 

This  brief  summary  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  had  to  face  this  year 
had  the  war  continued  discloses  how 
great  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the 
potential  power  of  the  American  armies 
in  inducing  the  enemy  to  make  Peace. 
One  trembles  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  position  had  the  Americans  not 
used  those  eighteen  months  after  the  des- 
perate appeal  of  Joffre  as  they  did. 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  BALKANS. 


Many  things  have  contributed  to  the 
delay  in  drawing  up  the  final  Peace 
terms,  but  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  a 
settlement  of  the  Balkan  question  was 
not  necessary  ere  this  could  be  done, 
for  it  would  take  many  months  before 
that  unquiet  peninsula  could  be  satisfac- 
torily re-arranged.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  any  permanent  solution  can  be 
found.  Diplomatists  used  to  say  that  the 
Macedonian  question  would  never  be 
settled  until  all  the  mixed  population  had 
been  killed  out,  and  it  is  Macedonia 
which  is  going  to  make  settlement  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

At  one  time  it  was  deemed  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  unite  the  Balkan  Powers 
against  Turkey,  but  the  impossible  hap- 
pened, and  the  first  Balkan  war  resulted. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  red- 
headed Irishman,  ex-school  teacher  and 
journalist,  James  D.  Bourchier,  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  alliance,  act- 
ing as  intermediary  between  the  jealous 
and  more  or  less  antagonistic  Govern- 
ments at  Sofia,  Atliens  and  Belgrade. 
That  being  so,  an  article  which  he  con- 
tributes to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  has 
peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time.  He 
is  probably  the  only  outsider  aware  of 
the  terms  of  the  secret  treaties  made  be- 
tween the  three   Balkan   States  and  of 


certain  secret  happenings  in  the  Peninsula 
since.  Like  all  those  who  write  on  the 
question,  he  points  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  a  crime,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  late  war. 

Mr.  Bourchier  puts  the  case  for  Bul- 
garia, and  evidently  sympathises  with  her 
rather  than  with  Serbia  in  the  quarrels 
which  took  place  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Turk.  He  says  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Al- 
liance signed  between  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia  the  territorial  settlement  between 
the  two  nations  in  Macedonia  was  set  out 
with  the  utmost  clearness. 

The  region  north  of  the  Shar  mountains, 
known  as  Old  Serbia,  was  definitely  assigned 
to  Serbia;  to  the  south,  a  region  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Contested  Zone,"  was  left  for 
the  arbitration  of  the  Russian  Emperor  in  case 
the  contracting  parties  should  fail  to  come  to 
an  agreement ;  beyond  the  southern  boundary 
of  this  region,  which  included  Uskub  and 
Kumanovo,  Serbia  pledged  herself  to  make  no 
territorial  claim.  The  arrang«ment,  whicli  im- 
plied a  large  abandonment  of  Bulgrarian  claims, 
was  made  alternative  to  the  establishment  of 
Macedonian  autonomy,  which  the  Bulgarians, 
conscious  of  a  kindred  majority  in  the  country, 
had  always  insisted  upon,  while  the  Greeks  and 
Serbians  demanded  partition. 

After  the  Turks  had  been  so  decisively 
defeated,  and,  whilst  the  Bulgarian 
troops  were  still  confronting  the  main 
Turkish  armies,  Serbians  and  Greeks 
proceeded  to  peg  out   claims   in   Mace- 
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donia  and  Western  Thrace.    A  distorted 

interpretation  of   the   Treaty,    and    even 

a   false  text,    was    issued    at    Helgrnde, 

whilst    Bulgaria,    true   to   the   obligation 

of  secrecy,  refrained  from  divulging  its 

terms. 

As  the  world  remained  unconvinced.  Ser^ 
bian  diplomacy  adopted  a  new  >4andpoint, 
and  the  doctrine  rebus  sic  statitihtis  was  ari- 
vanccd.  according  to  which  treaties  are  valid 
only  so  long  as  circumstancis  remain  nn- 
changed — an  elastic  principle,  which  would 
vitiate  any  international  compact  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  concluded.  (It  is  dt)uljttul.  in 
fact,  whether  M.  I'ashitch  ever  intended  to 
be  hound  l)y  the  agreement  with  Bulgaria,  as 
in  September,  1912,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Turkey,  he  addressed  a  secret 
circular  to  the  Serbian  representatives 
abroad,  instructing  them  to  advocate  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  in  Macedonia  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  Treaty.) 

These  unedifying  nianceuvres  were 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Hartwig,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Bel- 
grade, whom  Mr.  Bourchicr  regards  as 
the  principal  author  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Balkan  Allies. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  Serbia  in  tliis 
matter  is  that  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
seek  consolation  in  some  direction  for  the 
extinction  of  her  hopes  in  .'\ll)ania ,  but  it 
was  equally  natural  that  Bulgaria,  which  had 
conceded  to  iier  a  consideralile  kindred  popu- 
lation under  tlie  Treaty,  sliould  decline  to 
make  further  sacrifices  in  consequence  of  an 
event  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. Her  rulers  failed  to  see  the  dangers 
which  gathered   round  them. 

Whilst  the  Bulgarian  troops  were  still 
facing  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  and  Serbs 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  to 
strengthen  their  i)osition  in  Macedonia, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  finally  signed  the  nearly 
exhausted  Bulgarian  forces,  transported 
from  the  Turkish  frontier  to  Macedonia, 
found  theiuselves  opposed  to  (jreek  and 
Serbian  troops  who  had  enjoyed  some 
eight  months  of  comparative  rest. 
Russia  definitely  took  sides  against  Bul- 
garia, and  intimated  to  Roumania  that 
her  participation  with  "Greece  and 
Serbia  in  the  chastisement  of  the  refrac- 
tory State  would  not  be  regarded  as  a 
heinous  crime.  In  thus  acting,  Russia 
unconsciously  played  into  the  hands  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  who  desired  the 
destruction  of  the  Balkan  League. 

At  last,  on  the  29th  of  June,  General 
SavoflF,  the  Austrophil  commandcr-in-ch»!f  of 
the  Bulgarian  troops,  acting  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  issued  an 


order  to  attack  the  Serbian  and  Greek  armies. 
Two  days  later  the  or<Ier  was  revoked,  t'\.c 
troops  recalled,  and  the  general  dismissed — ^but 
ifl  vain;  llic  Greek  and  Serbian  militarists,  who 
liad  already  decided  on  war,  saw  their  chance, 
and  the  only  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troo|)s  was  to  give  the  enemy  an  initial  advan- 
tage in  the  campaign  tliat  followed.  A  few 
days  later.  K"i"iiai»ia,  .setting  aside  the  award 
of  the  amltassadors  at  Petrograd.  by  which  hi - 
claims  to  "compensation"  had  been  settle;!, 
and  '1  urkey.  tearing  up  ib.e  Treaty  of  London, 
the  ink  of  which  was  scarcely  dry.  fell  upcn 
Bulgaria  from  the  north  and  east.  The  culpn- 
State  was  crushetl.  and  in  the  first  week  of 
August  the  delegates  and  military  officers  of 
the  victorious  .Allies  assembled  at  Buch.ire^r 
for  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

'The  'Oeaty  of/^ , Bucharest  was  then 
drawn  up  in  hot^^iste,  but  it  was  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  drumheai 
truce. 

-According  lo  the  Carnegie  Commission.  ■• 
recorded  "the  illegitimate  pretensions  of  vie 
torious  nafioTialities ";  according  to  Mr.  A<- 
quith.  it  has  been  the  esi)ecial  source  of  con 
tinned  discord  in  the  Balkans.  "The  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  (said  The  Quarterly  Review)  is 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  violated  contracts;  it 
stands  on  the  flimsy  sul>structure  of  torn-up 
■  scraps  of  ])aper.'  it  has  not  been  reccjgnised 
l)y  any  of  the  I'owers,  and,  tliercfore,  cannc  i 
lie  regarded  as  a  legitimate  substitute  for  pri- 
vious  arrangements  which  they  have  drawn  un 
or  sanctioned.  It  presents  a  series  of  gro- 
tesque frontiers,  traced  on  vindictive  lines,  ii 
viokitioi)  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  an! 
in  defiance  of  economic  laws.  It  luis  coi^- 
demned  more  than  a  million  unhappy  beings  lo 
conditions  of  existence  which  cause  them  to 
regret  the  rule  of  the  Turks."  The  acquies- 
cence of  tlie  Bulgarian  delegates  was  cxtortC'l 
by  a  threat  of  immediate  occupation  of  Sofia 
by    Roumanian' troops. 

This  scandalous-  compact,  says  Mr. 
Bourchier.  will  surely  be  set  aside  by  the 
l*eace  Conference.  lie  mentions,  how- 
ever, that,  although  the  Western  Powers, 
and  especially  (ireat  Britain,  were  re- 
s])onsible  for  the  Treaty  of  London,  not 
a  finger  was  lifted  on  any  side  to  prevent 
its  violation.  The  Bulgarians  welcomed 
President  Wilson's  ileclarations  concern- 
ing the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
being  convinced  that  a  ])lebiscite  would 
give  them  those  i)ortions  of  Macedonia 
which  they  regard  as  i)roi)erly  belonging 
to  their  country.  He  thus  sets  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  I^alkans  should  be 
re-arranged. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  ethnological  claims 
within  the  limits  of  this  article.  Broadly 
speaking.  Koumauia  is  entitled  to  Bessarabia, 
Transylvania,  the  Banat  (except  perhaps  the 
county  of  T*)rontaI),  and  part  of  Bukovina; 
Bulgaria,  to  Macedonia  south  of  the  Shar 
range,  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Elastern 
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Tliiaco,  and'  (for  commercial  reasons)  to 
K;i^_ala,  and  to  the  f^reater  part  of  the  Dob- 
riulja;  Serbia  should  be  included  in  a  large 
State  or  Confederacy  comprising  the  Croat 
and  Slovene  elements  which  were  foi.'iviiy 
suhjcjCt  to  the  Haps!)urg  monarchy,  and  sliould 
be  accorded  an  extensive  seaboard  on  the 
Adriatic.  Montenegro — should  she  prefer  in- 
dependence to  inclusion  in  this  State — should 
obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  Herzegovina,  and 
the  ports  of  Cattaro  and  Ragusa.  Albania 
should  enjoy  the  limits  already  assigned  to  her 
by  Kurope,  including  her  natural  seaports,  and 
should  receive  a  slight  extension  to  the  north- 
west. The  Greeks,  always  a  maritime  race, 
should  receive  their  legiiimate  expansion  in 
the  islands  of  the  Levant  i  including  the  Dode- 
canese and  Cyprus),  together  with  a  liberal 
slice  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  intrusion  of  Italy  into  the  penin- 
sula, he  says,  is  to  be  deplored,  r.ot  only 
on  ethnical  g^rounds»  but  because  Serbia, 
if  balked  of  her  legitimate  claims  on  the 
Adriatic,  will,  as  in  1!)1.'5.  put  forward 
illegitimate  preteasions  to  Macedonia. 
He  holds  that  Italy's  claim  to  dominate 
the    Adriatic    loses    cogency    with    the 


downfall  of  Austrian  naval  power.  Con- 
cerning the  alleged  atrocities  of  the  Bul- 
gariiirs  in  the  war,  he  points  out  that  the 
standard  of  ci\  ili>alioii  in  the  Balkans  is 
not  that  of  Central  Kurope.  that  Greeks, 
Bulgarians  and  Serbians  have  always 
slatightered  one  another  without  mercy. 
Nothing  but  harm  could,  in  his  opinion, 
result  from  an  attempt  to  satisfy  justice 
by  means  of  jtidicial  proceedings  in  the 
Balkans.  The  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Connnjssion  of  Inquiry  in  191o  should, 
in  his  opinion,  be  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Conference,  as  it  ex- 
posed the  inenflacity  of  the  Serbian 
Press  camjjaign  on  the  subject  of  atroci- 
ties. 

A  Uioroughh'  in:partial  inquiry  into  the 
crime;;  committed  on  all  sides  should  first  take 
place,  and,  if  trials  there  must  be,  all  Balkan 
offenders  alike  should  be  impartially  judged 
by  neutral  tribunals.  A  one-sided  execution 
of  justice  will  savour  of  vindictiveness,  and 
will  fail  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  outer 
world  or  of  the  future  historian. 


"THE   MEEK  SHALL   INHERIT   THE   EARTH." 


Mark  Twain,  after  watching  the  great 
procession  streatii  past  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Queen  Victorias  Diamond  Jubilee 
— a  procession  in  which  marched  British 
subjects  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — 
turned  to  his  companions  and  said :  "  Just 
fancy,  I  never  knew  until  to-day ,that  the 
English  were  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 
When  asked  where  the  reference  oc- 
curred, he  said:  "  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — '  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.'  "  C)ne  could  noi:  help  recalling 
this  little  episode  in  reading  a  cable  from 
Paris,  published  in  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  in  which  its  special  representa- 
tive set  out  the  material  gains  the  Empire 
would  get  out  of  the  war.  These  things 
come  to  the  meek  who  covet  nothing ;  for 
were  we  not  assured' again  and  again 
when  Britain  etitered  the  war  that  she 
desired  neither  indemnities  nor  territory 
— was  plunging  into  the  struggle  solely  to 
defend  Belgium  and  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  little  peoples  ?  The  settlement,  which 
as  Mr.  Murdoch  says.  Great  Britain  now 
"  envisages  "  calls  to  mind  yet  another 
Biblical  phrase,  nainely :  "  For  he  that 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  gi\en :  and  he  that 


hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  hath."  The  material  gains 
which.,  according  to  7  he  Herald,  are  to 
come  to  Britain  as  a  reward  for  disin- 
terested defence  of  the  weak  are  as  fol- 
lovv- : — 

1.  A  great  and  rising  Power  of  Europe  will 
be  disarmed  and   stripped. 

2.  Unprecedented  naval  supremacy  and  the 
German  Fleet  destroyed. 

3.  A  vast  trade  opportunity  in  a  market  that 
heretofore  has  been  largely  alien. 

4.  A  close  entente  with  America,  and  ancient 
misunderstandings   removed. 

5.  Wonderfully  fertile  territories  in  Meso- 
potamia, Basra,  and  Bagdad,  now  sprouting 
into  new  Iffe  under  irrigation. 

6.  Entry  into  and  dominance  in  Persia. 

7.  A  recognised  protectorate  in  Egypt,  with 
control  over  the  strategic  approach  to  Pales- 
tine, which  becomes  a  Zionist  State  under  Bri- 
tain. 

8.  A  protectorate  over  Arabia  and  Southern 
Syria. 

9.  An  outlet  for  Hindu  labour  in  East  Africa, 
a  rich  territory  requiring  only  the  destruction 
of  pests. 

10.  Cessation  of  the  J^anese  fomentation  of 
unrest  in  India.  • 

11.  South-West  Africa,  rich  in  minerals  and 
suitable  for  big  cattle  runs. 

12.  The  Pacific  islands. 

13.  Shipping,  money,  and  compensation. 
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"A    BLOW    TO    EUROPE." 


Mr.  Coleman  Phillipson  recently  wrote 
a  book  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  which  he 
prophesied  that  the  surrender  to  France 
of  the  German  iron  mines  in  Lorraine 
would  be  "  a  blow  to  Europe."  Mr.  J.  R. 
Moreton  McDonald  does  not  believe  this, 
and  explains  why  in  an  article  he  contri- 
butes to  The  Quarterly  Review.  He  gives 
a  general  history  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
which  anyone  desiring  to  be  au  fait  with 
the  subject  ought  to  read,  and  concludes 
with  a  brief  summary  of  what  the  trans- 
fer of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  would 
mean.  It  would  involve  the  loss  to  Ger- 
many and  the  gain  by  France  of  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  Europe.  Apart  from 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining  indus- 
tries, there  is  an  important  textile  indus- 
try at  Mulhausen,  which  employs  some 
78,000  persons,  and  near  the  same  place 
is  a  great  potash  field,  with  enormous 
deposits,  valued  at  £3,100,000.000.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  Minette  iron  field  of 
Lorraine,  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
Briey  basin.  It  is  significant  that,  whilst 
France  possessed  61  per  cent,  of  this  and 
Germany  only  30,  the  German  mines 
were  producing  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  French,  and  were  being  developed  far 
more  rapidly.  As  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, the  iron  ore  which  France  wins 
from  the  Lorraine  mines  formerly  in 
German  hands  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Germany  for  treatment,  owing  to  lack 
of  blast  furnaces  and  of  coal  in  France 
itself.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
France  wants  the  Saar  coalfields  in  order 
that  she  may  be  able  to  utilise  the  iron 
ore  from  the  Minette  mines  heself.  Says 
Mr.  McDonald : — 

Unfortunately,  the  Saar  coal  is  not  reckoned 
suitable  for  conversion  into  coke ;  and  it  is 
coke  that  is  required  for  the  Lorraine  iron- 
fields,  so  that  the  cession  to  France  of  the  Ger- 
man share  of  the  Saar  fields  would  not  help 
to  solve  the  smelting  question.  If  the  Minette 
dictrict  is  connected,  by  a  development  of  the 


canal  system,  with  Dunkirk,  it  is  possible  that 
England  may  help  to  supply  the  deficienc/; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  ironficlds  will  have  to  depend  on  Germany 
for  the  necessary  coal ;  and  this  will  no  doubt 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of 
terms  of  Peace. 

England  is  not  likely  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, and  even  if  she  were  able  to  do 
so  her  coal  would  necessarily  be  far  more 
costly  than  that  formerly  used  for  the 
treatm<^t  of  this  ore.  The  Quarterly 
publishes  an  interesting  map  roughly 
showing  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the 
people,  which  we  reproduce  herewith. 
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sacred  things.  So  she  held  herself  to 
silence,  to  a  savage  watchfulness,  to  a 
battle  with  delirium. 

The  man  brought  her  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  and  held  up  her  head  so  that  she 
could  drink  it,  but  it  nauseated  her  and 
she  thrust  it  weakly  away,  asking  for 
cold  water.  After  she  had  drunk  this, 
her  mind  cleared  for  an  instant,  and  she 
tried  to  stand  up. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  Pierre  now,"  she 
said,  looking  about  with  wild  but  resolute 
eyes. 

"  Lie  still,"  said  the  stranger  gently. 

"  You're  not  fit  to  stir.    Trust  me.    It's 

all  right.    You're  quite  safe.    Get  rested 

and  well ;  then  you  may  go  wherever  you 

like.    I  want  only  to  help  you." 

The  reassuring  tone,  the  promismg 
words,  coerced  her  and  she  dropped  back. 
Presently,  in  spite  of  pain,  she  slept. 

She  woke  and  slept  in  fever  for  many 
hours,  vaguely  aware,  at  times,  that  she 
was  travelling.  She  felt  the  motion  of  a 
sled  under  her,  and  knew  that  she  was 
lying  on  the  warm  hide  of  some  freshly 
killed  beast  and  that  a  blanket  and  a 
canvas  covering  protected  her  from  a 
swirl  of  snow.  Then  she  thought  she 
heard  a  voice  babbling  queerly  and  saw 
a  face  quite  terribly  different  from  other 
human  faces.  The  covering  was  taken 
from  her,  snow-flakes  touched  her  cheek, 
a  lantern  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  she  was 
lifted  and  carried  into  a  warm,  pleasant- 
smelling  place  from  which  were  magic- 
ally and  completely  banished  all  sound 
and  bitterness  of  storm.  She  tried  to 
see  where  she  was,  but  her  eyes  looked 
on  incredible  colours  and  confusion,  so 
she  shut  them  and  passively  allowed  her- 
self to  be  handled  by  deft  hands.  She 
knew  only  that  delicious  coolness,  cleanli- 
ness and  softness  were  given  to  her  body, 
that  the  pain  in  her  shoulder  was  soothed, 
that  dreamlessly  she  slept. 


DRIED  ROSE-LEAVES. 
The  house  that  Prosper  Gael  had  built 
for  himself  and  for  the  woman  whom 
Joan  came  to  think  of  as  the  ".tall  child 
stood  in  a  canon ;  a  deep  and  secret  fold 
of  the  hills,  where  a  cliff  rose  behind  it 
and  where  the  pincTueedled  ground  de- 
scended before  its  door,  under  the  far- 


flung  greenish  shade  of  fir-boughs,  to  the 
lip  of  a  green  lake.  Here  the  highest 
snow  peak  toppled  giddily  down  and 
reared  giddily  up  from  the  crystal  green 
to  the  ether  blue,  firs  massed  into  the 
centre  of  the  double  image.  In  January 
the  lake  was  a.  glare  of  snow,  in  which 
also  the  big  firs  stood  deep,  their  branches 
heavily  weighted.  Prosper  had  dug  a 
tunnel  from  his  door  through  a  big  drift 
which  touched  his  eaves.  It  was  curious 
to  see  Wen  Ho  come  pattering  out  of  this 
northern  cave,  his  yellow  Oriental  face 
and  slant  eyes  peering  past  the  stalactite 
icicles  as  though  they  felt  their  own  in- 
congruity almost  with  a  sort  of  terror. 

The   interior  of   the   five-room   house 
gave  just  such  an  effect  of  bizarre  and 
extravagant  contrast;  an    effect  too  of 
luxury,  though  in  truth  it  was  furnished 
for  the  most  part  with  stuffs  and  objects 
picked  up  at  no  very  great  expense  in 
San  g^rancisco  shops.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  nothing  tawdry  and,  here  and  there, 
something  really  precious.    Draperies  on 
the  walls,  furniture  made  by  Wen  Ho 
and  Prosper,  lacquered  in  black  and  red, 
brass    and   copper,    bright    pewter,   gay 
china,  some  fur  rugs,  a  gorgeous  Orien- 
tal  lamp,    bookcases    with    volumes  of 
sober  richness,  in  fact,  the  costliest  and 
most  laborious  imports  to  this  wilderness, 
small-paned    horizontal    windows,    cur- 
tained  in   some  heavy  green-gold   stuff 
which  slipped  along  the  black-lacquered 
pole  on  rings  of  jade;  all  these  and  a 
hundred  other  points  of  softly  brilliant 
colour  gave  to  the  living-room   a  rare 
and   striking  look,    and    the    bedrooms 
were  matted,    daintily    furnished,  care- 
fully appointed  as  for  a  bride.     Much 
thought     and     trouble,     much     detailed 
labour  had  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
odd  nest  in  a  Wyoming  canon. 

Whatever  one  must  think  of  Prosper 
Gael,  it  is  difficult  to  shirk  heartache  on 
his  account.  A  man  of  his  temperament 
does  not  lightly  undertake  even  a  com- 
panioned isolation  in  a  winter  land.  To 
picture  what  place  of  torment  this  well- 
appointed  cabin  was  to  him  before  he 
brought  to  it  Joan,  as  a  lonely  man 
brings  in  a  wounded  bird  to  nurse  and 
cherish,  stretches  the  fancy  on  a  rack  of 
varied  painfulness. 
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(  )ii  thai  nij^iil.  snow  was  pDurinsj  iiscit 
down  the  narrow  canon  in  a  crowded 
whirl  of  dry  clean  flakes.  Wen  Ho, 
watchful,  for  hi^s  master  was  already  a 
day  f)r  so  beyond  the  promised  date  of 
his  return,  had  started  a  lire  on  the  h(;arth 
and  sjjread  a  sin.i^le  cover  on  the  table. 
He  had  drawn  the  c^reen-and-j2^o1d  cur- 
tains as  thoni^h  there  had  been  anything 
but  whirlinjL,^  whiteness  to  look  in.  and 
stood  warminj;  himself  with  a  rubbing  of 
thin,  flry  hands  before  the  open  blaze. 
'I'lie  real  heat  of  llie  house — and  it  was 
almost  unbearably  hot — came  from  the 
stoves  in  kitchen  and  bedroom,  but  this 
fire  jjave  its  quota  of  warmth  and  more 
than  its  quota  of  that  beauty  so  necessary 
to  I'rosper  (iacl. 

Wen  Ho  put  his  head  from  one  side 
to  the  other  an<l  stopiK-d  rubbing  his 
hands.  He  had  heard  the  packing  of 
snov/  under  webs  and  runners.  After 
listening  a  moment,  he  nodded  to  him- 
self, like  a  figure  in  a  pantomime,  ran 
into  the  kitchen,  did  something  to  the 
.stove,  then  lighted  a  lantern  and  patftred 
out  along  the  tunnel,  dodging  the  icicle 
stalactites.  Pictween  the  firs  he  stopped 
and  held  his  lantern  high,  so  that  it 
touched  a  moving  radius  of  flakes  to 
silver  stars.  Back  of  him  through  the 
open  door  streamed  the  glow  of  lamp 
aTid  fire,  filling  the  icicles  with  blood  and 
flushing  the  walls  and  the  roof  of  the 
cave. 

Down  the  canon  Prosper  shouted, 
"Wen  Ho!  Wen  Ho!" 

The  Chinaman  plunged  down  the  trail, 
packed  below  the  new-fallen  snow  by  fre- 
quent passage  and  presently  met  the  bent 
figure  of  his  master  pulling  and  breath- 
ing hard.  Without  speaking,  Wen  Ho 
laid  hold  of  the  sled  rope  and  together 
the  two  men  tugged  up  the  last  steep  bit 
of  the  hill. 

"  Velly  heavy  load,"  said  Wen. 

Prosper's  eyes,  gleaming  below  the 
visor  of  his  cap,  smiled  half  maliciously 
upon  him.  "  It's  a  deer  killed  out  of 
season."  he  said.  "  and  other  cattle,  no 
maverick  either,  fairly  marked  by  its 
owner.  Lend  me  a  hand  and  we'll  un- 
load." 

Wen  showed  no  astonishment.  He  re- 
moved the  covering  and  peeped  slant- 
wise at  the  strange  woman  who  stared  at 
him  unseeingly  with  large  bright  eyes. 
She    closed    them,    frowning    faintlv    as 


though  she  protested  against  the  in- 
trusion of  a  (."hincse  face  into  her  dis- 
turbed mental  world. 

The  men  took  her  up  and  carried  her 
into  the  house,  where  thev  dressed  Iter 
wf)uinl  and  laid  her  with  all  |)ossible 
gentleness  in  one  of  the  two  beds  of 
stripped  and  lacquered  pine  that  stood  in 
the  bedroom  facing  the  lake.  Afterward 
ihey  moved  the  other  bed  an-l  l*rov,per 
went  in  to  his  meal. 

He  was  too  tired  to  eat.  Soon  he 
pushed  his  pld^away,  turned  his  chair 
lo  face  the  fire,  and,  slipping  down  to  the 
middle  of  his  spine,  stuck  out  his  lean, 
long  legs,  locked  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  let  his  chin  fall  and  starc<l  into  the 
flame^. 

Wen  Ho  removed  the  dishes,  glancing 
often  at  his  master. 

"  You  velly  tired  ?"  he  questioned 
softly. 

"  It  was  something  of  a  pull  in  the 
storm." 

"  Velly  small  deer."  babbleil  the  China- 
man. "  velly  big  lady." 

Prosper  smiled  a  queer  smile  that 
sucked  in  and  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

"  She  come  after  all?"  asked  W^en  Ho. 

Prosper's  smile  disappeared,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  tiuMied  a  wicked,  gleaming 
look  upon  his  man.  What  with  the  white 
face  and  .drawn  mouth  tiie  look  was 
rather  terrible  Wen  Ho  vanished  with 
an  increase  of  speed  and  silence. 

Alone,  Prosper  twisted  himself  in  his 
chair  till  his  liead  rested  on  his  anns. 
It  was  no  relaxation  of  weariness  or 
grief,  but  an  attitude  of  cramped  pain. 
His  face  too  was  cram]X'd  when  a  motion- 
less hour  later  he  lifted  it  again.  He  got 
up  then,  broken  with  weariness,  and  went 
softly  across  the  matted  hall  into  the 
room  where  Joan  slept,  and  he  stood  be- 
side her  bed. 

A  glow  from  the  stove  and  the  light 
shining  through  the  door,  dimly  illumin- 
ated her.  She  was  sleeping  very  quietly 
now ;  the  flush  of  fever  had  left  her  face 
and  it  was  clear  of  pain,  quite  simple  and 
sad.  Prosper  looked  at  her  and  looked 
about  the  big  room  as  though  he  felt 
what  he  saw  to  be  a  dream.  He  put  his 
hand  on  one  long  strand  of  Joan's  black 
hair. 

"  Poor  child!"  he  .said.  "Good  child!" 
and  went  out  softly,  shutting  the  door. 
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In  the  bedroom  where  Joan  came  again 
to  altered  consciousness  of  life,  there 
stood  a  blue  china  jar  of  potpourri,  rose- 
leaves  dried  and  spiced  till  they  stored 
all  the  richness  of  a  southern  summer. 
Joan's  first  question,  sirangeiy  enough, 
was  drawn  from  her  by  the  persistence 
of  this  vague  and  pungent  sweetness. 

She  was  lying  ([uietly  with  closed  eyes. 
Prosper  looking  down  at  her,  his  fingers 
on  her  even  pulse  when,  without  open- 
ing her  long  lids  she  asked,  "  What  smells 
so  good?" 

Prosper  started,  drew  away  his  fingers, 
then  answered,  smiling,  "  It's  a  jar  of 
dried  rose-leaves.  W'ait  a  moment;  I'll 
let  you  hold  it." 

He  took  the  jar  from  the  window-sill 
and  carried  it  to  her. 

She  looked  at  it,  took  it  in  her  hands 
and  when  he  removed  the  lid.  .stirred  the 
leaves  curioiisly  with  her  long  forefinger. 

"  I  never  seen  roses,"  she  said,  and 
added:  "what's  basil?" 

Prosper  was  startled.  For  an  instant 
all  his  suppositions  as  to  Joan  were  dis- 
turbed. "  Basil  ?  Where  did  you  ever 
hear  of  basil?" 

"  Isabella  and  Lorenzo,"  murmured 
Joan,  and  her  eyes  darkened  with  her 
memories. 

Prosper  found  his  heart  beating  faster 

than  usual.    "  \\  ho  are  you.  you  strange 

creature?     I  think  it's  time  you  told  me 

your  name.     Haven't  you  any  curiositv 

about  me?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Joan.  "  I've  thought  a 
great  deal  about  you."  She  wrinkled 
her  wide  brows.  "  You  must  have  been 
out  after  game,  tlrough.  'twas  out  of  sea- 
son. Antl  you  must  have  heard  me  a- 
cryin'  out  and  come  in.  That  was  right 
courageous,  stranger.  I  would  surely 
like  you  to  know  why  I  come  away  with 
you,"  she  went  on,  wistful  and  weak, 
"  but  I  don't  know  as  how  I  can  make 
it  plain  to  you."  She  paused,  turning 
the  blue  jar  in  her  hand.  "  You're  very 
strange  to  me,"  she  said,  "  and  yet,  some 
ways,  you  takin'  care  of  me  so  well  and 
so — so  awful  kind — "  her  voice  gave 
forth  its  tremulo  of  feeling,  "  seems  like 
I  knowed  you  better  rhan  any  other  per- 
son in  the  world.  I  wouldn't  like  you  to 
be  thinkin" — "  she  stopped-,  a  little  breath- 
less. 

He  took  the  jar,  sat  down  on  the  bed 
and  laid  a  hand  firmly  over  both  of  hers. 


"  I  won't  be  '  thinking  '  anything,"  he 
said,  "  only  what  you  would  like  me  to 
think.  Listen — when  a  man  finds  a 
wounded  bird  out  in  the  winter  woods 
he'll  bring  it  home  to  care  for  it.  And 
he  won't  '  be  thinking  '  the  worse  of  its 
helplessness  and  tc'nieness.  Of  cotirse.  I 
know- — but  tell  me  your  name,  please!" 

"  Joan  Landis." 

At  the  name,  given  painfully,  Joan 
drew  a  weighted  breath,  another,  then, 
pushing  herself  up,  as  though  oppressed 
beyond  endurance,  she  caught  at  Pros- 
per's  arm,  clenched  her  fingers  upon 
it,  and  bent  her  black  head  in  a  terrible 
paroxysm  of  grief.  It  was  like  a  tem- 
pest, r^rosper  thought  of  storm-driven, 
rain-wet  trees  wild  in  a  wind — of  music 
the  prelude  to  Der  Flicycnde  Hollander. 
Joan's  weeping  bent  and  rocked  her.  He 
put  his  arm  about  her.  tried  to  soothe  her. 
At  her  cry  of  "Pierre!''  he  whitened, 
but  suddenly  she  broke  from  him  and 
threw  herself  back  amongst  the  pillows. 

"  'Twas  you  that  killed  him,"  she 
moaned;  "  what  have  I  to  do  with  you?" 

It  was  not  the  last  time  that  bitter 
exclamation  was  to  rise  between  them, 
more  and  more  fiercely  it  came  to  wring 
his  peace  and  hers.  This  time  he  bore 
it  with  a  certain  philosophy,  calmed  her 
patiently. 

"  How  could  I  help  it.  Joan  ?"  he 
pleaded.  "  You  saw  how  it  was  ?"  As 
she  grew  quieter,  he  talked.  "  I  heard 
you  scream  like  a  person  being  tortured 
to  death — twice^ — a  gruesome  enough 
sound,  let  me  tell  you,  to  hear  in  the  dead 
of  a  white,  still  night.  I  didn't  altogether 
want  to  break  into  your  house.  I've 
heard  some  ugly  stories  about  men  ven- 
turing to  disturb  the  work  of  murderers. 
But  you  see,  Joan,  I've  a  fear  of  myself. 
I've  a  cruel  brain.  I  can  use  it  on  my 
own  failures.  I've  been  through  some 
self-punishment — no  !  of  course  you  don't 
understand  all  that.  Anyway,  I  came 
in,  in  great  fear  of  my  life,  and  saw  what 
I  saw — a  woman  tied  up  and  devilish'y 
tortured,  a  man  gloating  over  her  help- 
lessness. Naturally,  before  I  spoke  my 
mind,  as  a  man  was  bound  to  speak  it. 
under  the  pain  and  fury  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle. I  got  ready  to  defend  myself. 
Your — Pierre — "  there  was  a  biting  con- 
tempt in  his  tone — "  saw  my  gesture, 
whipped  out  his  gun — and  fired.  My 
shot  was  half  a  second  later  than  his.    If 
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he  had  lived,  Joan,  could  you  have  for- 
given him  ?" 

"  No,"  sobbed  Joan,  "  I  think  not." 
She  trembled.  "  He  said  terrible  hard 
words  to  mc.  He  didn't  love  me  like  I 
loved  him."  He  planned  to  put  a  brand 
on  me,  so's  I  c'd  be  his  own  like  as  if  I 
was  a  beast  belongin'  to  him.  Mr.  Holli- 
well  said  right :  I  don't  belong  to  no  man. 
I  belong  to  my  own  self." 

The  storm  had  passed  into  this 
troubled  after-tossing  of  thought. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  all  about  it  ?"  asked 
Prosper.     "  Would  it  help?" 

"  I  couldn't,"  she  moaned ;  "  no,  I 
couldn't.  Only— if  I  hadn't  left  Pierre 
a-lyin'  there  alone!  A  dog  that  had 
onc't  loved  him  wouldn't  'a'  done  that." 
She  sat  up  again,  white  and  wild. 
"  That's  why.  I  must  go  back.  I  must 
surely  go.    I  must !    Oh,  I  must !" 

"  Go  back  thirty  miles  through  wet 
snow  when  you  can't  walk  across  the 
room,  Joan?"     He  smiled  pityingly. 

Her  hands  twisting  in  his,  she  stared 
past  him,  out  through  the  window,  where 
the  still,  sunny  day  shone  blue  through 
the  shadowy  pine-branches.  Tears  rolled 
down  her  face. 

"  Can't  you  go  back  ?"  She  turned  the 
haunted  eyes  upon  him.  "  Oh,  can't  you 
— to  do  some  kindness  to  him  ?  Can  you 
ever  stop  a  thinkin'  of  him  lyin'  there?" 

Prosper's  face  was  hard  through  its 
gentleness.  "  I've  seen  too  many  dead 
men,  less  deserving  of  death.  But  hush ! 
you  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I'll  try  to 
manage  it.  I'll  try  to  get  back  and  show 
him  some  kindness,  as  you  say.  There ! 
AVill  you  be  a  good  girl,  now  ?" 

She  fell  back  and  her  eyes  shone  their 
gratitude  to  him.  "  Oh,  you'are  good!" 
she  said.  "  When  I'm  well — I'll  rvork 
for  you!" 

He  shook  his  head,  smiled,  kissed  her 
hand  and  went  out. 

She  was  entirely  exhausted  by  her 
emotion,  so  that  all  her  memories  fell 
away  from  her  and  left  her  in  a  peaceful 
blankness.  She  trusted  Prosper's  word. 
With  every  fibre  of  her  heart  she  trusted 
him,  as  simply,  as  singly,  as  a  child  trusts 
God. 


PROSPER  COMES  TO  A  DECISION. 

Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  gruesome  boast 
as  to  dead  men,  it  was  as  much  to  satisfy 


his  own  spirit  as  to  comfort  Joan's  that 
Prosper  actually  did  undertjike  a  journey 
to  the  cabin  that  had  belonged 
to  Pierre.  It  was  true  that  Prosper  had 
never  been  able  to  stop  thinking — not  so 
much  of  the  tall,  slim  youth  lying  so  still 
across  the  floor,  all  his  beauty  and 
strength  turned  to  an  ashen  slackness,  as 
of  a  brown  hand  that  stirred.  The 
motion  of  those  fingers  groping  for  life 
had  continually  disturbed  him.  The  man, 
to  Prosper's  ri^nd.  was  an  insensate 
brute,  deserving^of  death,  even  of  tor- 
ment, most  deserving  of  Joan's  de- 
sertion :  nevertheless  it  was  not  easy  to 
harden  his  nerves  against  the  picture  of  a 
man  left,  wounded  and  helpless,  to  die 
slowly  alone. 

Prosper  went  back  expecting  to  find  a 
dead  man,  went  back  as  a  murderer  visits 
the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  dubbed  him- 
self more  judge  than  murderer,  but  there 
was  a  restless  misery  of  the  imagination 
not  to  be  quieted  by  names. 

He  went  back  stealthily  at  dusk,  choos- 
ing a  dusk  of  wind-driven  snow,  so  that 
his  tracks  vanished  as  soon  as  made.  It 
was  very  desolate— the  blank  surface  of 
the  world  with  its  flying  scud,  the  blank, 
yellow-grey  sky,  the  range,  all  iron  and 
white,  the  blue-black  scars  of  leafless 
trees,  the  green-black  etchings  of  firs. 
The  wind  cut  across  like  a  scythe,  sharp 
but  making  no  stir  above  the  drift.  It 
was  all  dead  and  dark — an  underground 
world  which,  Prosper  felt,  never  could 
have  seen  the  sun,  had  no  memory  of  sun 
nor  moon  nor  stars.  The  roof  of  Pierre's 
cabin  made  a  dark  ridge  above  the  snow, 
veiled  in  cloudy  drift.  He  reached  it 
with  a  cold  heart  and  slid  down  to  its 
window,  cautiously  bending  his  face  near 
the  panes. 

He  expected  an  luicrior  already  dark 
from  the  snow  piled  round  the  window, 
so  he  cupped  his  hands  about  his  eyes. 
At  once  he  let  himself  drop  out  of  sight 
below  the  sill.  There  was  a  living  pre- 
sence in  the  house.  Prosper  had  seen  a 
bright  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  had  been 
hidden  by  the  snow-spray ;  a  cot  was 
drawn  up  before  the  fire  and  a  big,  fair 
young  man,  in  tweeds,  with  a  face  rosy, 
sensitive  and  quiet,  was  bent  over  the 
figure  on  the  cot.  A  pair  of  large,  white 
hands  were  carefully  busy. 

Prosper,  crouched  below  the  window, 
considered  what  he  hi^d  seen.     It  was  a 
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week  now  since  he  liad  left  Landis  for  a 
dying  man.  This  big  fellow  in  tweeds 
must  have  come  soon  after  the  shooting. 
Evidently  he  was  not  caring  for  a  dead 
man.  The  black  head  on  the  pillow  had 
moved.  Now  there  came  the  sound  of 
speech,  just  a  bass  murmur.  This  time 
the  black  head  turned  itself  slightly  and 
Prosper  saw  Pierre's  face.  He  had  seen 
it  only  twice  before,  once  when  it  had 
looked  up,  fierce  and  crazed,  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  house,  once  again  when 
it  lay  with  lifted  chin  and  pale  lips  on  the 
floor.  But  even  after  so  scarce  a  memory. 
Prosper  was  startled  by  the  change. 

Before,  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  man 
beside  himself  with  drink  and  the  lust 
of  animal  power  and  cruelty ;  now  it  was 
the  wistful  face  of  Pierre,  drawn  into  a 
tragic  mask  like  Joan's  when  she  came 
to  herself;  a  miserably  harrowed  and 
haunted  face,  hopeless  as  though  it,  too, 
like  the  outside  world,  had  lost  or  had 
never  had  a  memory  of  sun.  Evidently 
he  submitted  to  the  dressing  of  his ' 
wound,  but  with  a  shamed  and  pitiful 
look.  Prosper's  whole  impression  of  the 
man  was  changed  and  with  the  change 
there  began  something  like  a  struggle. 
•  He  was  afflicted  by  a  crossing  of  pur- 
poses and  a  stumbling  of  intention. 

He  did  not  care  to  risk  a  second  look. 
He  crept  away  and  fled  into  the  windy 
dusk.  He  travelled  with  the  wind  like  a 
blown  rag,  and,  stopping  only  for  a  few 
hours'  rest  at  the  ranger-station,  made 
the  journey  home  by  morning  of  the 
second  day.  And  on  the  journey  he  de- 
finitely made  up  his  mind  concerning 
Joan. 

Prosper  Gael  was  a  man  of  deliberate 
though  passionate  imagination.  He  did 
not  often  act  upon  impulse,  though  his 
actioi.s  were  often  those  attempted  only 
t  passion-driven  or  impulsive  folk. 
Prosper  could  never  plead  thoughtless- 
ness. He  justified  carefully  his  every 
action  to  himself.  Those  were  cold,  dark 
hours  of  deliberation  as  he  let  the  wind 
drive  him  across  the  desolate  land.  When 
*  the  wind  dropped  and  a  splendid,  still 
dawn  swept  up  into  the  clean  sky,  he 
was  at  peace  with  his  own  mind  and 
climbed  up  the  mountain  trail  with  a 
half-smile  on  his  face. 

In  the  dawn,  awake  on  her  pillows, 
Joan  was  listening  for  him.  and  at  the 
sound  of  his  webs  she  sat  up,  pale  to  her 


lips.  She  did  not  know  what  she  feared, 
but  she  was  filled  with  dread.  The  rest- 
ful stupor  that  had  followed  her  storm 
of  grief  had  spent  itself  and  she  was  suf- 
fering again — waves  of  longing  for 
Pierre,  of  hatred  for  him,  alternately 
submerged  her.  All  these  bleak,  grey 
hours  of  wind  during  which  Wen  Ho 
had  pattered  in  and  out  with  meals,  with 
wood  for  her  stove,  with  little  questions 
as  to  her  comfort,  she  had  suffered  as 
people  suffer  in  a  dream ;  a  restless 
misery  like  the  misery  of  the  pine 
branches  that  leaped  up  and  down  before 
her  window.  The  stillness  of  the  dawn 
with  its  sound  of  nearing  steps  gave  her 
a  sickness  of  heart  and  brain,  so  that 
when  Prosper  came  softly  in  at  her  door, 
shik  saw  him  through  a  mist.  He  moved 
quickly  to  her  side,  knelt  by  her,  took  her 
hands.  His  touch  at  all  times  had  a 
tingling  charge  of  vitality  and  will. 

"  He  has  been  cared  for,  Joan,"  said 
Prosper ;  "  some  friend  of  his  came  and 
did  all  that  was  left  to  be  done." 

"Some  friend?"  'in  the  pale,  deli- 
cately expanding  light  Joan's  face 
gleamed  between  its  black  coils  of  hair 
with  eyes  like  enchanted  tarns.  In  fact, 
they  had  been  haunted  during  his  ab- 
sence by  images  to  shake  her  soul.  Pros- 
per could  see  in  them  reflections  of  those 
terrors  that  had  been  tormenting  her. 
His  touch  pressed  reassurance  upon  her. 
his  eyes,  his  voice. 

"  My  poor  child !  My  dear !  I'm  glad 
I  am  back  to  take  care  of  you!  Cry! 
Let  me  comfort  you.  He  has  been  cared 
for.  He  is  not  lying  there  alone.  He  's 
dead.  Let's  forgive  him,  Joan."  He 
shook  her  hands  a  little  urgently,  and  a 
most  painful  memory  of  Pierre's  be- 
seeching grasp  came  upon  Joan. 

She  wrenched  away  and  fell  back 
quivering,  but  she  did  not  cry,  only  asked 
in  her  most  moving  voice,  "  Who  took 
care  of  Pierre — after  I  went  away  and 
left  him  dead?" 

Prosper  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  with 
his  arms  folded,  looking  wearily  down 
on  her.  His  mouth  had  fallen  into  rather 
cynical  lines  and  there  were  puckers  at 
the  corners  of  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  a  big,  fair 
young  man — a  rosy  boy-face,  serious- 
looking,  blue  eyes." 

Joan  was  startled  and  turned  round. 
"  It  was  Mr.  Holliwell,"  she  said,  in  a 
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woiulerinef  tone.  "  Did  you  talk  with 
him?    Did  you  tell  him?" 

"  No.  Hardly."  Prosper  shook  his 
head.  "  I  found  out  what  he  iiad  done 
for  your  F'ierre  without  asking  unneces- 
sary questions.  I  saw  him  Init  he  did 
not  see  me." 

"  He'll  be  coming  to  get  me,"  said 
Joan.  It  was  an  entirely  unemotional 
statement  of  certainty. 

['rosper  jjresscd  his  lips"  into  a  line  and 
narrowed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Oh.  he  will  ?" 

"  Yes.  He'll  be  takin'  after  me.  He 
must  'a'  been  scairt  by  somethin'  Pierre 
said  in  the  town  durin'  their  quarrel 
an'  have  come  uj)  after  him  to  look  out 
what  Pierre  woukl  be  doin'  to  me.  I 
wisht  hcM  'a'  come  in  time.  W  hat  mu^t 
he  be  thinkin'  of  me  now,  to  find  Pierre 
a-Iyin'  there  dead,  and  me  gone!  He'll 
"betakin'  after  me  to  bring  me  home." 

i^rosper  would  almost  have  questioned 
her  then — his  sharp  face  was  certainly 
at  that  moment  the  face  of  an  inquisitor, 
a  set  of  keen  and  delicate  instruments 
ready  for  i)robing ;  but  so  weary  and 
child-like  did  she  look,  so  weary  and 
child-like  was  her  speech,  that  he  fore- 
bore.  \\  hat  did  it  matter  after  all  what 
there  was  in  her  past?  Siie  had  done 
what  she  had  done,  been  what  she  had 
been.  H  the  fellow  had  branded  her  for 
sin,  why — she  had  suffered  over  much. 
Prosper  admitted,  that,  unbranded  as  to 
skin,  he  was  scarcely  fit  to  put  his  dirty, 
civilised  soul  under  her  clean  and  savage 
foot.  Was  the  big  rosy  chap  her  lover? 
She  had  spoken  of  a  (luarrel  l)otween  him 
and  Pierre. 


But  her  manner  of  speaking  of  him 
was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  tiiought, 
rather  it  was  the  manner  of  a  child-soul 
relying  on  the  Shepherd  who  would  be 
"  takin'  after  "  some  small  lost  one.  Well, 
he  would  have  to  be  a  super-man  to  find 
her  here  with  no  trails  to  follow 
and  no  fingers  to  point.  Pierre 
by  now  would  have  told  his  story 
— and  Prosper  knew  in.stinctively 
that  he  would  tell  it  straight;  what- 
ever madness  the  Voung  savage  might 
perpetrate  under  th  )  influence  of  drink 
and  jealousy  he  would  hardly,  with  that 
harrowed  face,  be  apt  at  fabrications — 
they  would  be  looking  for  Joan  to  come 
back,  to  go  to  the  town,  to  some  neigh- 
bouring ranch.  They  would  make  a 
search,  but  winter  would  be  against  them 
with  its  teeth  bared :  a  blizzard  was  on 
its  way.  l>y  the  time  they  found  her. 
thought  Prosper — and  he  quoted  one  of 
Joan's  phrases  to  himself,  smiling  with 
radiance — "  she  won't  be  carin'  to  leave 
me." 

In  his  gay  little  fire-lit  room,  he  sat, 
stretched  out,  lank  and  long,  in  the  low, 
deep  red-lacquered  chair,  dozing  through 
tlie  long  (lay.  sipj)ing  strong  coffee,  smok- 
ing, reailing.  He  was  singularly  quiet  and 
content.  The  devil  of  disappointment 
and  thwarted  desire  that  had  wived  him 
in  this  carefully  appointed  hiding-place 
stood  away  a  little  from  him  and  that 
wizard  imagination  of  his  began  to 
weave.  By  dusk  he  was  writing  furi- 
ously, and  there  was  a  glow  of  rapture 
on  his  face. 

;  Y'o    be    roiitinwcd   in   onr    next    iseuc.) 


ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


"  The  T.atin  of  Democracy  "  is  what 
the  late  Rector  Mmile  Boirac.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dijon,  called  l'!si)erajito.  In 
many  universities  the  professor  of  Latin 
is  said  to  occui)y  the  Chair  of  Humanity, 
-a  name  assumed  !)y  those  who  looked 
upon  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature 
as  the  most  valuable  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. Latin  was  in  those  far-off  days  the 
internationrd  language  of  the  learned,  and 
brought  to  the  scholar  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  now  available  to 
everyone  through  the  medium  of  Esper- 
anto.       Esperanto      is,      therefore,      a 


liunianiiy,"  in  a  wider  sense  than  the 
ancient  one.  for  it  brings  not  only  to  the 
scholar  but  to  the  man  in  the  street,  the 
democracy,  a  wider  outlook  on  human 
life  and  human  experience,  with  all  the 
humanising  influences  that  such  an  out- 
look brings  in  its  train.  ^ 

During  the  last  election  campaign  in 
England,  many  candidates  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  attitude  towards  Es- 
peranto. The  replies  revealed  a  remark- 
able amount  of  .sympathy  for  the  Esper- 
anto  movement,    and    an   almost   unani- 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— XC! 

Since  August,  1914,  2440  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q.— Is  everybody  allowed  to  vote  in  Russia? 

A. — No,  the  Soviet  constitution  limits 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  those  who 
actually  work  for  a  living.  The  list  of 
those  who  are  not  permitted  to  cast  a  vote 
is  rather  long.  The  clauses  dealing  with 
this  matter  are  as  follow. — Persons  not 
allowed  to  vote  are — (a)  persons  who  em- 
plov  hired  labour  in  order  to  obtain  from 
it  an  increase  in  profits ;  (b)  persons  who 
have  an  income  without  doing  any  work, 
such  5s  interest  from  capital,  receipts  from 
property,  etc.  ;  (c)  private  merchants,  trade 
and  commercial  brokers  ;  (d)  ministers  and 
clergy  of  all  denominations ;  (e)  employees 
and  agents  of  the  former  police,  gendarme 
corps  or  the  Okhrana  (secret  service),  or  any 
members  of  the  former  reigning  dynasty  ;  (f) 
persons  who  have  been  declared  demented ; 
(g)  persons  who  have  been  deprived  by  a 
Soviet  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  because 
of  selfish  and  dishonourable  offences,  for 
the  period  fixed  by  the  sentence. 

Q.— Has  the  Russian   Republic  adopted  the 
red  flag? 

A. — The  clause  in  the  Soviet  constitution 
dealing  with  that  matter  is  as  follows  :— 
"  The  commercial,  naval,  and  armv  flag  of 
the  Russian  Republic  consists  of  a  red 
cloth,  on  the  left  hand  of  which,  at  the  top 
near  the  pole,  there  are  in  characters  of 
gold,  R.S.F.S.R.  (Russian  Socialist  Fede- 
rated Soviet  Republic). 

Q.— How  many  British  submarines  were  lost 
during  the  war? 

A. — The  total  number  lost  during  the 
war  was  59.  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  effi- 
ciency this  class  of  craft  has  attained  to 
find  that  onlv  four  were  lost  as  a  result  of 
accidents.  One  was  wrecked,  and  five  went 
down  after  collision.  No  fewer  than  39 
were  lost  by  enemy  action,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, seven  were  blown  up  bv  their  crews  in 
Russian  harbours  owing  to  the  approach  of 
the  Germans.  This  loss  is  higher  than 
expected,  as  the  British  submarines  were 
not  used  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the 
German.  Of  these  203  were  lost  mostly  by 
Allied  action  ;  135  were  surrendered,  and 
50  were  building  in  German  ports  w'hen 
the  Armistice  was  signed.  The  total  num- 
ber of    underwater    craft  the  enemv  had, 


therefore,  was  only  337,  and  of  these  34 
were  afloat  in  1914.  During  the  struggle, 
therefore,  the  Germans  built  300  U-boats 
in  all. 

Q.— By  whom  are  the  smaller  Powers  re- 
presented  at  Paris? 

A. — Brazil  sent  Senhor  Pes.soa  as  chief 
delegate.  He  is  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  Senator  and  an  expert  on  juris- 
l^rudence.  With  him  are  Senhor  de  Mag- 
halaes.  Ambassador  to  France.  He  it  was 
who  brought  about  a  rapprochement  l)e- 
tween  his  country  and  Argentine,  and  put 
through  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Chili. 
The  third  member  is  Senhor  Calogeras  the 
greatest  economist  of  Brazil.  Czecho- 
slovakia sent  Dr.  Kramarzh,  who  was  for 
long  leader  of  the  Czech  Part\  in  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament,  and  Dr.  Benesh,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  new  Repiiiblic.  He  was 
formerly  a  tutor  ;it  the  Czech  University  at 
Prague.  Greece  sent  M.  Venizelos  and  his 
close  friend,  M.  Politis.  Poland  sent  M. 
Dmowski,  leader  of  the  Russian  Poles. 
From  Portugal  came  Dr.  Moniz,  the 
Foreign  Minister.  M.  Brantiano  repre- 
sents Roumania.  and  Nicholas  Miso,  re- 
garded as  the  coimtry's  greatest  diploma- 
tist, is  with  him.  The  aged  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Pashitch  was  sent  by  Serbia.  With 
him  is  Dr.  Trumbitch,  a  Dalmatian,  and 
now  Foreign  Secretary  of  Greater  Serbia. 

Q.  — Can  you  inform  me  which  was  the 
busiest  port  in  England  during  the  war, 
in  connection  with  the  transport  of 
troops? 

A. — ^The  record  of  the  Southampton 
Docks  would  probably  be  difficult  to  beat. 
These  docks  have,  according  to  Elnglish 
journals,  been  the  centre  of  most  of  the 
"  transport  wonders  "  of  the  war.  From 
the  time  of  the  despatch  of  the  original 
British  Expeditionary  Force  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  some  59,000 
special  trains  ran  over  the  system  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Co. 
(which  also  owns  the  docks)  alongside  the 
transports,  .  carrying  500,000  officers, 
20.000.000  men  (including  wounded  and 
"'leave"  men),  r. 500. 000  horses,  11,000 
guns.  115.000  vehicles,  nearly  500,000 
trucks    of     stores     and     baggage,     38.000 
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bic>cl»--s,  and  2166  tanks.  The  total  num- 
ber of  trains  include  about  10,000  ambu- 
lanct^  trains.  To  assi.st  in  this  marvellous 
traffic,  a  channel  train-ferry  was  insti- 
tuted, a  .special  railway  and  pier  being  con- 
structed l)y  the  Royal  Engineers  to  accom- 
■KxIatL-  the  spec:iall\  constructed  ves.sels. 
which  were  built  on  the  Tvne  and  the 
Clyde.  • 

Q.— Is  it  correct  that  the  housing  problem 
in  Ireland  is  a  particularly  acute  one? 

A.  A  Housing  Committee,  appointed 
hf  the  Irish  Convention,  presented  a  report 
whicU  was  adopted  by  the  main  body, 
and  which  contains  the  most  up-to-date 
stattmeut  of  Ireland's  requirements.  The 
number  of  new  working-class  houses 
urgently  needed  in  urban  districts  was  esti- 
mated bv  this  committee  as  67,500,  and, 
reckoning  the  average  cost  per  house  at 
;^40o,  the  total  outlay  involved  would  be 
y^27, 000,000.  This  sum  takes  into  account 
ibe  cost  of  acquiring  the  land,  developing 
the  site,  and  erecting  the  buildings.  The 
committee  points  out  that  in  Ireland  in  the 
days  before  the  war  the  housing  problem 
was  already  so  serious  that  local  authori- 
ties found  themselves  unable  to  grapple 
with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  me  with  the  latest 
figures  relating  to  Britain's  loans  to 
Allies  and  Dominions? 

A. — On  Octol-ter  19th  last,  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  Dominions  and  Allies  to 
Britain  was  ^1,683,500,000,  being  divided 
as  follows: — Ru.ssia,  ^568,000,000; 
France,  ^425,000,000;  Italy,  ^345,000- 
000;  other  Allies,  ^127,000,000;  Domin- 
ions, ;^2 18,500,000. 

Q. — Did  the  French  Gowornmont  recently 
suppress  a  strike  of  railway  employees 
by  treating  the  workers  as  conscripts? 

A. — Just  prior  to  the  despatch  of  the 
latest  mails  for  Britain,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment did  take  the  action  you  mention, 
in  addition  to  which  M.  Midol,  the  rail- 
waymen's  secretary,  was  arrested.  Fur- 
ther, the  arrest  of  the  officials  of  the  Rail- 
waymen's  Union,  who  organised  the  one- 
minute  strike,  which  was  carried  out  on 
the  Southern  Railways  as  a  demonstration 
of  power  and  solidarity,  wa^  ordered.  The 
French  Government,  with  M.  Briand  as 
leader,  u.sed  .similar  means  in  1912  in 
dealing  with  n  strike  of  railway  emplovees. 

Q. — Is  it  a  fact  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion prior  to  the  V/orld  War,  Mr.  Lloyd 
G?orge  defended  the  action  of  Germany 
in  building  up  its  military  machine? 

A. — Some  of  the  earlier  speeches  of 
the   world's    prominent    men    make  exoeed- 


inglv  interesting  reading,  to  say  trie  least 
of  it.  For  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  many  a 
word  to  say  in  defence  of  Germany's 
attitude  towards  its  neighlx)urs.  In  the 
light  of  later  events,  a  truly  remarkable 
speech  was  made  by  Mr.  George  at  Que«.'n's 
Hall,  Ijondon.  on  July  28th,  1908.  On 
that  occasion  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
England  said  :  "  I  want  to  put  two  con 
siderations  to  you  from  the  German  point 
of  view.  Every  misunderstanding  and 
quarrel  is  largely  a  'Bck  of  imagi«ation. 
Men  have  not  got  th  )  imagination  to  pro- 
ject themselves  into  the  position  of  the  other 
party.  Now  just  consider  for  a  moment. 
You  say,  "  Why  should  Germany  be  fright 
ened  of  us  ?  Why  should  she  build  because 
of  us?"  Let  me  put  two  considerations  to 
you.  We  started  ;  it  1s  not  they  whd  have 
started.  .  .  .  We  had  an  overwhelming  pre 
jxjnderance  at  sea  which  would  have  secured 
us  against  any  conceivable  enemy.  We 
were  not  satisfied.  We  said,  "  Let  there 
be  Dreadnoughts."  What  for?  We  did 
not  require  them.  Nobody  was  building 
them  ;  and  if  anybody  built  them  we  could 
easily  have  outbuilt  them.  .  .  .  Look  at  tht- 
jxjsition  of  Germany.  Her  army  is  ti>  her 
what  our  navy  is  to  us — her  sole  defence 
against  invasion.  She  has  not  got  a  twu- 
power  standard.  .  .  .  Here  is  Germany,  in 
the  middle  of  Europe,  with  France  and 
Russia  on  either  side,  and  with  a  combina 
tion  of  their  armies  greater  than  hers.  .  . 
I  want  our  friends,  who  think  that  became 
Germiiny  is  a  little  frightened  she  reallv 
means  mischief  to  us,  to  remember  that 
she  is  frightened  for  a  reason  which  would 
frighten  us  under  the  same  circumstances.  ' 

Q.-  Did  the  Americans  lose  greater  numbers 
in  the  war  through  battle  or  from 
disease? 

A. — Statistics  recently  made  piA>lic  by 
General  March  (U.S.A.)  show  that,  whereas 
in  preceding  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged  the  death  rate  from  disease 
exceeded  that  in  battle  sometimes  by  large 
margins,  the  reverse  was  true  in  the 
Great  War.  For  example,  the  battle  death 
rate  in  the  Mexican  war  was  only  15  per 
thousand  per  j'ear,  as  against  a  death  rate 
of  no  i)cr  thousand  from  disease,  the 
former  lx?ing  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
latter.  In  the  Civil  War,  the  battle  death 
rate  was  but  little  more  than  half  that 
from  disease,  the  figures  being  ^^  per  tb-^" 
sand  for  the  former  and  65  per  thou.'^ 
for.  the  latter.  In  the  Spanish-American 
war,    again,   the  death   rate   in   battle   was 
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only  5  jjer  thousand,  as  ccMnpared  with  26 
per  thousand  from  disease,  or  less  than 
one-fifth.  In  the  Great  War,  on  the  other 
band,  the  battle  death  rate  in  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  reached  the  high  figure  of 
57  per  thousand  per  year,  while  the  death 
rate  from  disease  was  only  17  per  thousand, 
or  lees  than  one-third  of  that  under  fire. 
The  battle  death  rate  was  but  little  more 
than  half  as  great  as  that  for  the  British 
Expeditionary  Forces,  which  was  no  per 
thousand. 

Q.— Was  the  output  of  shipping  from  the 
wrorld's  yards  greater  in  1918  than  in 
any  previous  year? 

A. — Last  year's  record  easily  outdis- 
tanced previous  ones.  The  total  mercan- 
tile  output  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries for  that  year  was  5,447,440  tons. 
This  figure  has  never  previously  been  ap- 
proached. It  is  more  than  62  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  output  for  1913,  the  record 
year  prior  to  the  war.  which  included  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  these  two 
countries  being  excluded  from  the  present 
compilation.  Three  hundred  and  one 
vessels  of  1,348,120  tons,  were  launched 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  584,033 
tons  below  the  record  for  19 13.  but  185,124 
tons  more  than  in  1917.  and  739,885"  tons 
more  than  in  1916.  Outside  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were  launched  1565  mer- 
chant vessels  of  4,099,324  tons.  These 
figiires  show  an  increase  of  131  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  1917,  and  are  2,698,595 
tons  higher  than  in  1913.  The  United 
States,  Japan  and  Canada  were  responsible 
for  92  ]_)€,.-  cent,  of  the  total  output  abroad. 

Q.— Is  Spain  an  important  ship-building 
country? 

A. — The  Spanish  ship-building  industry 
was  unimportant  before  the  war,  but  by  the 
end  of  19 1 7  the  Spanish  yards  had  orders 
up  to  100,000  gross  tons,  which  increased 
to  190,000  gross  tons,  by  the  middle  of 
igiS.  The  greater  part  of  these  new  ships 
are  already  on  the  stocks.  By  far  the 
largest  yard  is  Societa  Espanola  de  Con- 
struccion  Naval,  in  which  the  Government 
is  interested,  together  with  English  capital. 
The  company  builds  warships  and  mer- 
chantmen. 

Q.— Have  you  any  particulars  relating  to 
canals  in  Great  Britain ;  how  they  com- 
pare with  inland  waterways  on  the  Con- 
tinent? 

A. — Of  Britain's  existing  inland  water- 
ways of  4053  miles,  only  1482  miles  are 
natural   river ;    in    France  4392   miles   are 


natural  out  of  7006  miles,  in  Germany 
5815  miles  are  natural  out  of  7038  miles ;  in 
Austria  2427  miles  are  natural  water  out  of 
3772  miles,  whilst  in  Russia  23,211  miles 
are  natural  out  of  23,614  miles.  If  Briti.sk 
waterways  were  brought  up  to  anything  like 
continental  standards,  at  least  nine  miles 
out  of  ten  would  have  to  be  artificial. 
The  cost  of  modernising  the  canals  to  ac- 
commodate barges  of  100  tons  would  be 
_;^28,ooo  per  mile,  against  an  original  cost 
of  only  ^6000  per  mile,  to  make  the  Ger 
man  canals  for  150-ton  boats  and  ^£^8450 
for  canals  to  suit  600-ton  barges.  There 
has  lately  been  a  revival  in  Britain  of  a 
demand  for  modernising  the  canals,  but 
the  cost  is  sure  to  prove  an  insuf)erable  bar  - 
rier  to  any  progress  in  the  manr>er  indi- 
cated. 

Q.— Does  the  British  Cabinet  make  foreign 
treaties  and  declare  war  without  first 
consulting  Parliament? 

\. — The  British  Cabinet  formerly  made 
treaties  and  entered  into  agreements  with 
foreign  Powers  without  informing  the 
House  of  Commons  of  what  it  was  doing. 
It  is  now  known  that  even  in  the  Cabinet 
itself  all  the  members  were  not  cognisant 
of  the  secret  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land can  declare  war,  but  actually  Parlia- 
ment is  always  consulted  first.  In  Am«^rica 
all  treaties  and  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  must 
receive  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  This  provision  in  the  constitution 
makes  certain  that  the  people  themselves 
are  acquainted  with  such  arrangements  be- 
fore they  are  concluded.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  open  diplomao  . 

Q,_l  see  in  the  papers  that  monitors  have 
been  sent  up  the  Danube  towards  Buda- 
pest. Can  you  tell  me  if  that  part  of 
the  Danube  called  the  Iron  Gate  n 
navigable,  and  if  so,  how  long  hav« 
ships  been  able  to  use  it? 

A. — It  has  been  possible  for  a  long  taue 
for  vessels  to  pass  through  the  Iron  Gates, 
excepting  for  about  three  months  in  summer 
and  autumn,  when  the  water  was  low,  and  ia 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  ice  barred  the 
way.  At  the  Treaty  of  London.  187 1, 
pro\'ision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
principal  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  a  channel  80  yards  wide 
and  nearly  2000  yards  in  length,  and  te« 
feet  deep,  was  cut  on  the  Serbian  side  of 
the  river  through  solid  rock.  This  channel 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1898,  and  can  be 
used  all  the  vear  round. 
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Q.— Do  you  know  if  Canada  is  receiving 
any  immigrants  yet? 

A. — 'I'lic  latest  pa{>ers  to  haiul  from  Lon- 
don mention  th;it  during  Decemlier  last  a 
large  mimlxT  ^rossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Canatla.  Amongst  others  some  5000  Ita- 
lians, Serbians,  and  Austrians  arrived  at 
Toninto. 

Q.— Is  there  a  serious  coal  shortage  on  the 
Continent? 

A. — Ws  ;  there  is  a  very  serious  shortage 

indeed,  and  neutrals  are  sulfering  severely. 

In  Switzerland,  for  instance,  now  that  coal 

cannot  be  obtained  from  Germany,  and  the 

Allies  have  none  to  spare,   many   factories 

have  l>ecn  obliged   to  close  down,   and   at 

the  end  of   January  over  700,000  workers 

were  out  of  employment.    In  England  many 

small  gas    works    have   had   to   shut   down 

altogether   owing    to    the   impossibility   of 

securing  the  necessary  coal,  and  France,  of 

cours«.-.   has  still   to  be  supplied   by   Great 

Britain  and  America,  as  too  has  Italy. 

Q.-  Has  the  Italian  Government  ever  stated 
how  much  the  war  has  cost  Italy? 

A. — \"es,  an  official  statement  has  bt-en 
issue<l.  which  places  the  net  war  exj^endi- 
ture  at  60.000.000,000  lire.  On  the  old 
exchange  this  would  he  about  ;^2,40o.- 
000,000,  a  sum  considerably  loss  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  great  belligerent  Powers. 

Q.— Is  it  possible  now  to  travel  about  on  the 
Continent? 

A. — 'rra\cliing  is  natur;dly  very  much 
impeded  at  jjresent.  During  the  war  the 
cross-Channel  service  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  military.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  a  dailv  service  for  civilians  l>-tween 
Folkestone  and  Houlogue  was  started,  but 
the  journey  from  London  to  Paris  takes 
about  »^le\in  hours,  as  against  the  pre-war 
time  of  eight.  Passenger  steamers  also  run 
from  .Southampton  to  Havre,  but  by  that 
rout<'  it  takes  about  thirtv  hours  to  get  from 
London  to  Paris.  In  January  the  Dover- 
Ostend  line  confined  itself  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  Belgians.  The  French  are  running 
a  train  from  Paris  to  Belgrade,  Salonica 
and  Athens,  anil  a  Vienna  express  is  being 
run.  with  .s«'ctions  for  liudapest,  Prague, 
Warsaw.  Before  the  war  it  was  ]>ossible 
to  g<'t  from  Pari.s  to  \\"arsaw,  via  Berlin,  in 
34  hoius.  The  present  trip  takes  72  hours. 
The  train  goes  through  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol. 

Q.— Is  it  likely  that  Great  Britain  will  re- 
cover most  of  the  money  she  has  lent 
to  the  Allies? 

A. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
estimates   that  only  50  per  cent,   of  these 


loans  will  be  recovered,  viz.,  ^^750,000,000. 
He  evidently  does  not  expect  to  get  any  of 
the  money  lent  to  Rtissia  back  again,  but 
only  counts  on  being  repaid  by  France  and 
Italy.  The  ;^i 27,000,000  lent  to  the 
smaller  Allies  is  also  regarded  as  unrecover- 
able. After  deducting  this  _^750,ooo,ooo, 
which  it  is  expected,  will  be  repaid,  and 
loans  to  the  Dominions  and  India  of 
^260,000,000,  and         adding         the 

;^7oo,ooo,ooo,  which,  it  is  estimated,  it 
will  take  to  demobolise  the  army,  the  net 
amount  of  debt  on  which  interest  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  Great..:^^ritain  is  reckoned 
at  _;^6,4i8,ooo,ooo,,,  J^t  5  per  cent,  the 
annual  interest  on  this  would  be 
^^320,900,000  ;  at  4  per  cent,  it  would  be 
^256,720,900. 

Q. — How  does  Germany's  debt  compare  with 
this? 

A. — During  the  war  Germany  raised 
;^4, 920,000, 000,  which  could  be  redeemed 
only  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and 
some  ^2,400,000,000  by  means  of  Trea- 
sury Bills  and  short-dated  redeemable 
loans.  She  gave  some  of  this  money  to 
her  Allies,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  she  will 
get  any  of  that  back.  Reckoning  the  cost 
of  demobilisation  at  ;^  1.000,000, 000— ob- 
viously an  over-estimate  if  the  British 
;^ 7 00. 000. 000  be  correct — the  total  Ger- 
man national  debt  is  estimated  at 
;^8, 300, 000,000.  The  interest  on  this  at 
5  j)er  cent,  would  be  ;^4 15,000,000,  and  at 
4  per  (;<'nt..   ^332.000.000. 

Q.— How    much    money    does    Great    Britain 
owe  the   United  States? 

A. — On  December  31st,  .America  had  ad- 
vanced ^[835.196,000  to  Great  Britain. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  will  have  to  be 
.sent  across  the  Atlantic  every  year.  Be- 
fore the  war  heavy  payments  had  to  be 
made  every  vear  by  the  Americans  to  Bri- 
tish shareholders  in  railways  and  other  en- 
terprises in  the  United  States.  Practically 
all  these  shares  have  now  been  acquired  by 
Americans,  and  there  will  be  no  interest 
pavments  to  come  to  Great  Britain  at  all. 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  pay  some 
^"40,000,000  every  year  to  the  United 
Stales  as  interest ;  France  will  have  to  pay 
.about  jr25,ooo,ooo  ;  Italy,  ^£"13. 000, 000. 
American  financiers  are  considerablv  dis- 
turbed about  these  cash  payments,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  an 
exi)orting  country,  and  purchases  compara- 
tively little  from  Europe.  The  total  debt 
of  the  United  States  owing  to  the  war  is 
estimated  at  ;^2, 600, 000, 000. 
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ARNOLD   BENNETT'S    LATEST   NOVEL.* 


A  profound  inferiority  seems  to  infect 
this     novel     by     Arnold     Bennett — in- 
feriority, that  is  to  say,  to  his  own  finer 
creations.     It  is  not  less  skilful  than  the 
Clayhangcr  series.     On  the  whole   it  is 
near  the   head  'of  his   list   for  knowing 
craftsmanship.     Nor  is  its  subject-matter 
less  significant.     Mr.   Bennett's  triumph 
so  far  has  always  been  to  reveal  signi- 
ficance in  the  supposedly  dull  and  mean- 
spirited  bourgeoisie;  and  George  Edwin 
Cannon,  his  new  preoccupation,  is  bour- 
geois  to   the   bone.      The   inferiority,   if 
such  it  is,  springs  from  a  lack  of  serious 
insight  into  the  London  variety  of  that 
middle-class  life  about  which  the  earlier 
Mr.  Bennett  was  so  inspired.    The  Lon- 
don  variety   is   piquant   and  exciting  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  but  it  is  not  second-nature 
to  him  to  write  about  it — and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  the  kind  of  emotional  slowness 
that  needs  immense  security  before  it  can 
expand.     The  Roll-Call,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  inescapably  interesting.     It  is 
sharply  coloured   in   detail   and  adroitly 
plotted  out  as  a  whole.     But  for  all  its 
distinction,  for  all  its  flashiness  and  ap- 
positeness.    it    is    meagre    in    just    those 
psychological    and    emotional    certitudes 
that    Mr.    Bennett's   preoccupation   with 
the  bourgeoisie  leads  one  to  expect. 

The  Roll-Call  really  marks  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's conquest  by  London.  Loudly  as 
he  once  boasted  that  he'd  show  up  the 
provincialism  of  the  great  city,  he  has 
ended  by  succumbing  to  its  power  and 
actually  acquiring  its  most  vulgar  point 
of  view.  The  big  northern  municipalities 
survive  for  him.  They  continually  heave 
their  bulk  above  the  horizon  of  the  Roll- 
Call,  panting  with  energy  and  prosperity. 
But  they  are  no  longer  seen  as  the  centre 
of  a  vital  tradition,  they  are  seen  as  the 
raw  material  for  George  Edwin  Cannon  s 
architectural  adventure.     He  is  to  carve 

*"  The  Roll-Call,"  by  Arnold  Bennett. 


his  career  out  of  them  in  the  form  of 
gigantesque  town  halls.  It  is  in  this 
mood  of  the  unscrutinised  ambitious,  the 
ambitious  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of 
London,  that  Mr.  Bennett  interprets  the 
capital.  No  longer, 'as  he  once  thought, 
is  London  the  sophisticated  and  preten- 
tious and  worldly  elder  brother  of  the 
strong,  gruff,  kindly  northern  towns.  It 
is  instead  a  subtle  and  sinewy  master  of 
all  the  arts  and  purposes  to  which  human- 
ity is  heir.  It  is,  indeed,  worldly,  but  it 
is  impregnc-^ble  in  the  very  civilisation  to 
which  its  contemporaries  aspire.  When 
Hilda  and  Alderman  Edwin  Clayhanger 
come  to  town  they  come  as  definite  out- 
siders. They  are  estimable  human  beings, 
but,  Mr.  Bennett  confesses  it.  they  are 
jay. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  brings  into  high 
relief  the  most  difficult  of  all  social 
themes,  metropolitan  specialisation  and 
metropolitan  concentration  on  success. 
Mr.  Bennett  had  no  longer  on  his  hands 
a  homogenous  group  to  be  carefully  and 
patiently  evaluated.  He  is  no  longer 
writing  out  of  deep-dyed  intimacies  and 
warm  associations.  The  person  on  his 
hands  is  an  ambitious  solitary  youth, 
Hilda  Lessway's  son  come  up  to  town, 
and  that  youth  is  the  creature  of  a  large 
and  strenuous  game  which  subordinates 
personal  relations  and  restricts  personal 
emotions  and  enslaves  every  adherent  but 
the  heroic.  It  is  this  specialisation  that 
handicaps  Mr.  Beimett. 

He  succeeds  in  placing  George  Edwin 
Cannon  as  the  egoistic  apprentice  and 
later  the  rising  public  architect  of  his 
time.  He  also  successfully  includes  with 
that  portrait  the  evolution  of  the  pro- 
vincial into  a  smart  and  successful  Lon- 
doner, father  of  three  expensive  children, 
and  husband  of  an  expensive  modern 
London  wife.  In  addition  to  this  com- 
pact portraiture  he  brilliantly  depicts  for 
his  metropolitan  reader  the   new  hour- 
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feois  l^jndon  in  whlcli  such  a  youth  dis- 
ports himself — the  bachelor  club,  the  os- 
tentatious restaurant,  the  box  at  a  musi- 
cal comedy,  the  motor.  And  he  precedes 
this  with  the  grub  stage  of  the  youth — 
his  Chelsea  rooming  house,  the  popular 
concert,  the  evening  party  of  beer  and 
brawn,  the  Tlumies  excursion  boat.  This 
diversified  life,  tipped  in  with  a  most  ac- 
comprished  hand,  is  rounded  up  by  the 
coming  of  war  in  1914,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
completes  the  audacity  of  exhibiting  the 
minutiae  of  an  architect's  office  by  closely 
detailing  the  experiences  of  the  architect 
as  a  green  lieutenant  in  the  royal  artillery 
during  the  training  period  prior  to 
France.  But  the  emotional  and  psycho- 
logic.';!  values  of  this  experience — Mr. 
Bennett  repeatedly  fails  to  focus  them. 
Seen  critically  and  perceptively,  the 
career  of  metropolitan  specialisation  is 
not  an  ctkI  in  itself.  It  is  merely  a  varia- 
tion on  the  provincial  life  arid  the  man 
who  wins  in  it  without  observing  the  de- 
mocratic obligations  natural  to  the  Five 
Towns  gets  nowhere  in  particular  in  the 
end.  But  the  emphatic  vulgarity  in  every 
turn  and  twist  of  George  Cannon's  ad- 
vancement does  not  arrest  Mr.  Bennett. 
He  accepts  the  "  career "  at  its  face 
value.  He  is  content  with  the  exciting 
chase  into  which  the  youth  is  plunged. 
The  chase  itself,  the  pursuit  of  the  great 
architectural  prize  offered  by  a  northern 
municipality,  keeps  the  reader  alert  and 
interested  in  the  youth's  success. 

Mr.  Bennett  lays  his  colours  on  thick. 
Cannon  meets  Marguerite  and  at  once 
phrases  it  as  "  a  vast  romantic  adven- 
ture, staggering  and  enchanting."  I^ter 
the  girl  becomes  to  him  ''  a  cushion. 
The  divinest  down  cushion !  That  was 
what  she  was.  She  was  more.  She  de- 
fended a  man  against  himself.  She  re- 
stored him  to  perfection.  Her  affection- 
ate faith  was  a  magical  inspiration  to 
him;  it  was,  really,  the  greatest  force  in 
the  world."  The  terrific,  the  stupendous, 
the  mighty,  the  exquisite  and  the  prodi- 
gious bang  against  each  other  on"  Mr. 
Bennett's  pages  and  stupefy  the  reader 
like  noise.  "  The  exquisite  activity  of 
creating  town  halls  for  mighty  munici- 
palities '  becomes  pure  reverberation 
after  the  phrase:  '*  A  manservant  entered 
with  a  priceless  collection  of  bon-bons." 
But  this  hyperbole,  which  seeks  to  hide 
Mr.  Bennett's  deficiency  in  feeling,  does 


not  destroy  the  competent  history  of 
Cannon's  effort"  to  win  the  great  competi- 
tion, and  his  marital  capture  by  the 
sophisticated  Lois  who  incited  him  to 
compete. 

The  genuine  feeling  in  The  RoU-CaU 
is  not  inspired  by  people  at  all.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett gives  something  of  his  beloved  Alice 
Challice  to  Margu'eritc  and  something 
of  the  hero  of  Buried  Alive  to  the  man 
who  marries  her.  (Marguerite  is  "the 
down  cushion  "  discarded  by  young  Can- 
non). .\boundinglv  .alient  are  the  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Enwright,  the  brilliant 
hypochondriac  architect,  and  of  Mr. 
Hafm.  the  acrid  father  of  Marguerite, 
who  marries  the  charwoman  and  who  re- 
gains his  daughter  by  losing  his  wife. 
But  more  than  a  perception  of  salience, 
genuine  absorption,  is  needed  to  permeate 
a  creation  with  beauty,  and  the  chief 
beauty  in  The  Roll-Call  is  in  the  descrip- 
tive etchings  that  enrich  the  book.  "  Mr. 
Haim  exhibited  first  the  kitchen.  George 
saw  a  morsel  of  red  amber  behind  black 
bars,  a  white  deal  table  and  a  black  cat 
crouched  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  a  chair 
and  a  tea-cloth  drying  over  the  back 
thereof."  "  Although  the  day  was  Satur- 
day there  was  no  stir  on  Chelsea  Pier. 
The  pier-keeper,  indeed,  was  alone  on 
the  pier,  which  rose  high  on  the  urgent 
flood  tide,  so  that  the  gangway  to  it 
sloped  unusually  upwards.  No  steamer 
was  in  sight,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
that  any  steamer  should  ever  call  at  that 
forlorn  and  decrepit  platform  that  trem- 
bled under  the  straining  of  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  a  steamer  did  after  a  little 
while  appear  round  the  bend,  in  Batter- 
sea  Reach,  drooped  its  funnel,  aimed  its 
sharp  nose  at  an  arch  of  Battersea 
Bridge,  and,  finally,  poising  itself  against 
the  strong  stream,  bumped  very  gently 
and  neatly  into  contact  with  the  pier. 
The  pier-keeper  went  through  all  the 
classic  motions  of  motoring,  unbarring, 
barring,  and  casting  off,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  throbbing  steamer,  which  was 
named  with  the  name  of  a  great  Lon- 
doner, left  the  pier  again  with  George 
and  Marguerite  on  board.  Nobody  had 
disembarked."  Such  descriptions,  per- 
fectly unforced  and  beautifully  pos- 
sessed, are  found  at  every  turn  through- 
out The  Roll-Call.  They  give  witness  to 
Mr.  Bennett's  living  joy  in  his  art. 
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But  they  do  not  redeem  The  Roll- 
Call's  singularly  charmless  and  inade- 
quate sense  of  life.  What,  after  all,  is 
George  Edwin  Cannon  like?  Mr.  Ben- 
nett may  triumphantly  say,  like  "  life." 
But,  indeed,  he  is  like  life  patronised  and 
averaged  and  flattened,  life  bluntly  and 
coldly  perceived.  Mr.  Bennett's  enquiry 
is  conducted  with  a  sharp  headlight  up 
to  the  point  where  Cannon  begins  to  be 
differentiated.  Beyond  that  point  Can- 
non is  imperceptible  and  impalpable.  He 
wants  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  has  ambition.  He  is  suscept- 
ible to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  He 
conceives  of  them  as  vaguely  "  mysteri- 
ous." and  in  some  way  ineluctable, 
though  he  is  grimly  satisfied  when  on 
"  crucial  "  occasions  he  prevails  over  his 
wife. 

But  so  far  as  Marguerite  is  concerned 
or  his  colleagues  or  his  friends,  he  is 
without  rapport  or  imaginative  experi- 
ence. Beyond  his  architecture  and  his 
career  the  world  is  a  place  in  which  to  be 
amused  and  keep  fit  and  pay  his  wife's 
bills.  When  the  war  comes,  indeed,  he 
declines  to  take  the  tip  of  Sir  Isaac 
Davids.  Sir  Isaac  Davids'  "  realism," 
uttered  in  a  "  thick,  rich  voice,"  leaves 
him  unconvinced.  "  Damn  it,"  he  asks 
himself  after  a  sleepless  night,  "  Am  I 
an  Englishman  or  am  I  not  ?"  Being  the 
son  of  George  Cannon,  the  answer  is,  not 
quite  an  Englishman.  But  Mr.  Bennett 
forgets  his  hero's  ancestry.  "  Like  most 
Englishmen,"  murmurs  Mr.  Bennett, 
"  he  was  much  more  an  Englishman  than 
he  ever  suspected."  He  was  also  much 
more  a  tribal  animal.  Even  in  this  crisis, 
his  feelings  have  no  marked  personal 
accent.  He  enlists  and  stands  up  to  his 
destiny,  but  he  is  still  the  imperfectly 
differentiated  successful  man. 

The  enlistment,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  a 
novelistic  alibi.  It  is  an  escape  from 
dealing  candidly  and  fully  with  the  im- 
poverished existence  of  this  London 
philistine.  Beyond  his  career  as  an 
architect  there  is  his  career  as  a  man, 
and  this  Mr.  Bennett  leaves  like  a  statue 
still  in  the  mud.  What  special  definition 
of  Cannon  should  the  reader  ask  for. 
outside  the  establishment  of  an  average 
that  Mr.  Bennett  may  be  believed  to  aim 
at  amusedly?  Only  a  clear  definition  of 
that  average's  spiritual  inadequacy.  To 
represent  the  complacent  average  without 


marking  this  failure  is  to  leave  the  repre- 
sentation superficial.  Such  superficiality 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
human  estimates  of  the  Five  Towns.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bright  sterility  of 
these  estimates  made  in  the  glaring  lights 
of  London.  F.H. 

A    SOLDIER    ON    WAR. 

If  war' is  ever  to  cease  it  will  not  be 
simply  because  it  is  inexpedient.  Men 
must  become  generally  convinced  that  it 
is  itself  a  filthy  and  indefensible  proce- 
dure, and  it  is  to  soldiers  we  must  go 
for  this  verdict  rather  than  politicians, 
editorial  writers,  clergymen  or  diplomats. 
Soldiers  differ  on  the  subject,  too,  but 
the  men  who  wish  to  league  against  war 
as  a  thing  evil  in  itself  will  b,e  interested 
in  a  little  book  just  published  by  Allen 
&  Unwin,  40  Museum  Street,  London. 
Arthur  Graeme  West,  the  present  witness 
in  the  case  of  Peoples  v.  War,  can  never 
appear  in  person.  He  was  at  Balliol 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  as 
a  private,  got  to  be  an  officer,  was  killed 
in  France  in  1917.  His  comment  on  war 
is  offered  now  as  The  Diary  of  a  Dead 
Officer.  He  began  enthusiastic  for  the 
war.  Before  he  was  killed  he  changed 
his  whole  view.  He  became  an  atheist 
and  a  pacifist,  and  he  bitterly  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  returned  to  France  the 
second  time.  His  diary  will  be  inter- 
preted by  any  number  as  the  revelation 
of  an  inferior  nature,  a  nature  inadequate 
to  the  strain  and  test  of  war.  Another 
interpretation  is  rather  more  valid.  Here 
w^as  a  man  who  rebelled  against  the 
bullies  and  cads  and  louts  whom  he  was 
forced  to  endure  in  training  camp,  f J)nce 
disillusioned,  he  never  recovered  the 
morale  that  alone  makes  wars  possible. 
He  could  crucify  his  will  to  the  end 
but  the  whole  experience  seemed  to  him 
an  indecent  mockery  of  all  the  fancy 
pretensions  of  mankind.  He  wasn't 
scared  to  death,  he  was  disgusted  and 
bored  and  befouled,  and  he  saw  war  as 
intrinsically  filthy.  Was  this  what  Sher- 
man really  meant  when  he  said  that  war 
was  hell?  This  diary,  however,  is  not 
polemical.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  re- 
velation of  horror  and  disgust.  Far 
from  being  censored  in  England,  it  has 
recently  been  given   the   leading  review 

in  the  London  Times.  S. 
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his    turn    to    decide,    another    favourite 
poem  of  his  nurse  beginning, 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

came  insistently  to  his  mind. 

■'  Five  hunthtd  in  all."  he  murmured. 
The  two  remaining  aspirants  resigned  at 
once;  iVIr.  Mein  paused  a  long  .while  and 
then  met  the  raise. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  Mr. 
Secgar  pushed  into  the  rapidly  fattening 
pot  the  call-money  and  five  hundred  on 
top.  I  laving  taken  the  initial  ])lunge,  Mr. 
Randolph  was  no  longer  for  hesitating. 
He  met  the  raise  promptly  and  turned 
slow  eyes  on  Mr.  Mein's  stubborn  face. 
That  gentleman  also  stepped  up  the  steep 
grade   without   noticeable  pause. 

Three  things  were  now  evident  to  Mr. 
Randolph  :  he  and  Mr.  Mein  each  held  a 
nucleus  too  good  to  lay  down  in  the  face 
of  the  money ;  Mr.  Seegar  was  possessed 
of  a  huh  with  all  the  spokes  attached,  and 
at  this  stage  would  have  jjreferred  a  shut- 
out;  the  dealer  was  mercifully  sitting  at 
Mr.  Randolph's  left. 

"  Cards  !"  he  barked. 

"  Two,  plta.se,"  said  Mr.  Mein.  He 
received  the  couple,  shuffled  them  into 
his  three,  but  was  too  old  a  hand  to  steal 
even  a  glance  at  their  skinned  edges.  He 
rested  a  benign  gaze  on  Mr.  Seegar's 
face  until  that  gentleman  tapped  the 
table,  signifying  his  intention  to  remain 
with  those,  and  then  turned  it  on  Mr. 
Randolph's  countenance. 

Mr.  Randolph,  holding  the  best  threes 
in  the  pack,  and  having  noted  a  taint 
shade  of  eagerness  in  Mr.  Seegar's  ges- 
ture, immediately  eliminated  Mr.  Mein 
from  the  running  and  concentrated 
his  entire  attention  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  pat  hand.  He  considered  that  if 
Mr.  Seegar  had  really  desired  to  kill  the 
draw,  sitting  on  a  pat  straight,  a  flush,  or 
even  a  full  house,  he  would  have  ad- 
vanced much  more  sharply  at  the  start. 
The  indication  was  that  he  held  fours 
or  better.  Having  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Randolph  passed  in  mental 
review  his  own  hand.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  room  for  doubt :  he  would,  of 
course,  draw  to  his  three  aces. 

"  Two  from  the  very  top,"  he  re- 
marked, but  even  as  the  words  left  his 


lips,  a  still,  small  voice  whispered  in  his 
car,  "  Hearts  are  trumps." 

Mr.  Randoli)h  raised  his  original  five 
cards  and  skinned  them  carefully  to  de- 
termine beyond  peradventure  whence  had 
been  born  that  potent  hunch.  The  ace, 
the  three-spot,  and  the  five  of  hea'ts 
blinked  at  him  in  measured  succession. 
His  eyes  wandered  to  the  two  cards  the 
dealer  had  tossaggf  face  down,  before  him. 
Tiny  globes  ofcold  sweat  formed  on  his 
brow.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  he 
had  been  riding  hunches  for  thirty-six 
hours  and  the  end  was  not  yet.  He  threw 
into  the  discard  the  two  black  aces. 

Mr.  Mein  bet  a  single  seed  of  infamous 
denomiUation ;  Mr.  Secgar  covered  it, 
and  added  a  cool  thousand.  Without 
looking  at  his  draw  Mr.  Randolpii  pushed 
his  entire  pile,  amounting  to  something 
over  six  thousand  dollars,  into  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

"  It's  getting  a  bit  late,"  he  remarked, 
"  so  I'll  cut  the  game  short  a^  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  " 

"  Is  that  your  bet.  Bobby?"  asked  Mr. 
Mein.  thin-lipped  and  serious. 

Mr.  Randolph  nodded;  Mr.  Mein 
threw  in  with  a  sigh ;  Mr.  Seegar  saw. 
Robert  Hervey  Randoljih  turned  up  his 
cards  with  fingers  that  quivered  in  a  first 
display  of  weakness.  The  game  was  ir- 
retrievably over  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

"  Flush,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Seegar,  a 
greedy  gleam  in  his  eyes.  *'  Fortieth 
Street."  He  laid  down  four  tens  and 
reached  for  the  mon.ster  pot. 

"  Pardon  me,"  corrected  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. "  A  straight  flush — a  small  one, 
but  my  own." 

Mr.  Seegar's  wan  face  turned  ashy; 
Mr.  Randolph  encircled  the  money  with 
his  arm  and  drew  it  in.  The  game  ended, 
as  do  all  titanic  battles,  in  ab.solute 
silence.  Mr.  Randolph  sorted,  stacked, 
tabulated  his  winnings,  and  stuflfed  them 
into  all  the  pockets  on  his  person.  He 
then  noted  the  hour^ — eleven  o'clock  of  a 
bright  Thursday  morning — and.  proceed- 
ing to  the  nearest  telephone-booth,  called 
U])  Mr.  Charles  Kittens,  of  Kittens  & 
Cats.  stock-bro1<ers. 

"  That  you,  Charlie  ?  This  is  Rob  Ran- 
dolph." 
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"  Why.  hello.  Randy  !  When  did  you 
stop  running?" 

"  Never  mind  all  that,  Charlie.  Try 
and  remember  you  have  to  earn  a  living. 
Will  you  tend  to  business?  I'm  serious." 

"  Sure,  old  man.     Shoot !" 

"  Charlie,  I've  got  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  in  my  jeans  at  the  moment  of 
speakintf.  •  What's  the  lowest  margin 
you'll  give  me  to  sell  Amal.  I.S.  &  C. 
short  for  delivery  at  to-morrow's  clos- 
ing?" 

"  Sell  Amal.  I.S.  &  C.  shortr  gasped 
Mr.  Kittens.  "  Why,  you're  crazy !  Buy, 
and  I'll  talk  to  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  buy,"  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph patiently.  "  You're  right  in  a  way 
about  my  being  crazy.  You  see,  since 
you  saw  me  the  other  day,  I've  come  into 
some  easy  .long  stuff,  and  it's  just  ruin- 
ing my  experiment  in  the  philosophy  of  a 
moneyless  life.  I  want  to  lose  my  wad 
just  like  I  told  you,  and  if  you  don't  pro- 
mise to  start  selling  for  me  inside  of  the 
next  five  minutes,  I'll  let  friendship  slide 
and  call  up  some  real  brokers." 

"  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  you 
escaped  loon,  I'll  assist  your  sap-headed 
philosophy  to  your  exact  cash  limit ! 
When  will  you  pony  up?" 

"  In  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,"  said 
Mr.  Randolph  cheerfully,  and  rang  oft'. 

The  historic  pounding  drive  on  Amal. 
I.S.  &  C.  that  started  with  the  opening 
of  the  market  on  the  following  day  was 
of  such  Homeric  proportions  that  the 
advance  L'ale  made  by  Messrs.  Kittens  & 
Cats  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Randolph 
during  the  Thursday  afternoon  next  pre- 
ceding was  a  rnere  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
oblivion  to  tlie  pilljlic  at  large — a  mere 
flea-bite  lost  in  the  shuffling  of  epider- 
mises to  the  monster  saurians  involved  in 
the  combat ;  but  to  Mr.  Randolph  it  was 
a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  To 
his  brokers,  it  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  those  mysteries  whose  ultimate 
solution  is  forever  buried  in  the  wilds  of 
far  Missouri,  for  Mr.  Randolph  took  his 
small  revenge  by  refusing  to  show  them. 

With  a  feeling  of  great  relief  over  an 
order  that  he  had  placed  with  his  tailor 
nine  days  previously  for  complete  new 
afternoon  and  evening  outfits,  the  suc- 
cessful hunch-buster  collected  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  thousand,  thirty- 
eight    and    no    hundredeths    dollars    and 


proceeded  to  turn  in  his  waggon  to  the 
Village  Cab  Company,  together  with  the 
highest  clock-reading  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  Manhattan.  He  then  char- 
tered one  of  the  vehicles  for  hire  of  that 
concern  and  directed  it  to  carry  him  to 
his  new  clothes. 

At  ten  minutes  to  four,  he  emerged 
from  his  tailor's,  garbed  in  the  very  latest 
thing  in  sdim-line  morning  coats,  a  top- 
hat,  pearly  striped  trousers,  glove^.  spats, 
a  mottled,  platinum-handled,  snakewood 
stick,  and  a  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole. 
Ignoring  the  wise  and  friendly  sneering 
look  on  the  face  of  the  cab-driver,  who 
was  none  other  than  our  old  friend  of 
saturnine  visage,  Patrick  O'Reilly  by 
name,  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  re-engaged 
that  very  day  on  Mr.  Randolph's  recom- 
mendation, he  gave  a  certain  address  in 
Fifty-ninth  Street. 

Let  us  now  break  one  of  the  cardmal 
rules  of  narrative  for  cash  by  ruthlessly 
switching  the  objective  point  of  view. 
Behold  Miss  Imogene  Pamela  Thornton 
dressed  in  a  ravishing,  modestly  modern 
tea-gown  eft'ect  that  would  have  cost  her 
great-great-grandmother  a  ducking  in  the 
pond  oft"  Bleecker  Street  if  she  had  dared 
to  wear  it  in  her  day  at  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  pacing  up  and  down  Mr.  Randolph's 
recent  sitting-room  and  counting  off  nine 
on  her  fingers  for  the  hundred  and 
eighty-sixth  time.  • 

"  Tomlinson,  to-day  is  the  ninth  since 
Mr.  Milyuns  called,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  miss.  As  I've  been  telling  you 
all  morning,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  it  is.' 

"  Well,"  said  Pamela ;  "  don't  forf/ct. 
I'm  not  at  home  to  anvone  but  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph." 

Tomlinson  passed  a  thin,  hand  across  a 
wearied  brow. 

"  1  won't  forget,  miss.  Them  words 
will  ring  in  my  ears  to  my  dying  day." 

And  then,  at  last,  something  else  rang 
— the  bell  I  P?.mela  fluttered  hither  and 
thither  like  a  bird  just  caged,  snatched 
up  a  book,  opened  it  at  random,  and 
finally  came  to  perch  on  one  end  of  the 
big  couch  before  the  fire.  Tomlinson,  his 
jaw  set  grimly,  advanced  upon  the  door. 
For  an  agonising  small  moment,  Pamela 
held  her  breath,  and  then  let  it  go  with 
a  rush  as  she  heard  the  old  valet's  son- 
orous voice  tinged,  nay,  recking,  with  the 
joy  of  welcome. 
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"  (jiad  to  sec  YOU  back.  Master  Robert. 
Miss  Thornton  will  receive  you  in  the  sit- 
ting-room." Followed  jingling  sounds  as 
Tomlinson  disconnected  the  door-bell. 
He  wa.*:  right  in  surmising  that  his  for- 
mer employer  did  not  require  a  guide, 
but.  35  if  turned  out.  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  witnessed  the 
\7:ry  proper  meeting  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  outwardly  cool  young 
members  of  society  who  were  inwardly, 
nevertheless,  seething  with  more  emo- 
tions than  there  are  fumes  in  a  lime-kiln. 

"Miss  Thornton!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Randolph,  as,  from  force  of  long  habit, 
he  laid  liat,  stick,  and  gloves  on  a  side- 
table  and  then  advanced  with  a  tenta- 
tively outstretched  hand. 

"  Oh.  how  do  you  do?"  asked  Pamela, 
rising  and  offering  her  hand. 
"  Wo — won't  vou  sit  down?"" 

"Thank  you:   1  will." 

He  took  the  other  end  of  the  couch, 
crossed  his  legs  in  an  eflfort  to  appear 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  gazed  almost 
furtively  al  the  apparition  before  him. 
Ye  gods  and  heaps  of  daffodils !  What  a 
vision  of  loveliness,  of  charm,  grace, 
breeding,  carriage,  and  nurtured  beauty! 
What  a  bubbling  well  of  mirth ; 
what  a  source  of  the  light  of 
youth  that  never  fails ;  what  an 
armful  of  divine  delight!  H  seven 
men  with  seven  hearts  should  .serve  for 
seven  years,  would  they,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  have  attained  sufficient  collec- 
tive virtue  to  justify  their  approaching 
on  bended  knees  to  lick  her  swaying, 
maddening,  slippered  little  foot  ? 

"  Er— I— er— told  Mr.  Milyuns  I'd 
call,"  said  Mr.  Randolph. 

"Yes-"  eagerly  countered  Miss  Thorn- 
ton. 

"  Er — I — said  I'd  be  here  at  four," 
supplemented  Mr.  Randolph. 

"Yes:  he  told  me."  murmured  Miss 
Thornton,  not  quite  so  ardently. 

"  Er — it's  just  four  now,"  stated  Mr. 
Randolph. 

"  So  it  is,"  agreed  Miss  Thornton  quite 
coolly,  glancing  at  the  clock  and  register- 
ing surprise — tone  quite  calm  and  digni- 
fied. '  Do  you  think  it's  too  early  for 
tea?" 

"  No ;  not  at  all.  That  is,  I  don't  know 
much  about  what  hours  are  suited  to  tea. 
Er — I  never  take  it." 

••  Oh.  don't  vou  ?" 


A  long  silence  intervenes.  ITie  lady 
could  easily  bfeak  it.  but  won't.  She  has 
gathered  somewhere  that  silence  is  often 
a  club.  Mr.  Randolph  evidently  shares 
the  intuition ;  he  must  say  something  and 
does. 

"  I've  been  very  bu.sy  since  I  s«w  you 
last." 

"  How   interesting !" 

"  Yes  ;  it  has  been — in  spots.  Fto — er 
— been  studying  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  world  thro'  gh  a  hole  in  the  front 
glass  of  a  taxi.  A  has  given  me  a  great 
idea." 

"Really?" 

"  Yes ;  I'm  going  to  start  the  Man- 
hattan Chaperoned  Cab  Company." 

"The  what?"  asked  Miss  Thornton, 
forced  to  show  interest  in  the  preposter- 
ous project,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  her 
eyes  were  growing  more  and  more 
wounded  and  the  corners  of  her  tre- 
mulous mouth  were  drooping  further 
and  further  south. 

"  Chaperoned  Cab  Company,"  repe<"ited 
Mr.  Randolph,  his  broad  brows  pucker- 
ing in  serious  thought  over  his  wide  blue 
eyes.  "  It  doesn't  sound  like  much  of  an 
idea  until  you  follow  it  out.  Would  you 
like  to  have  me  ex])lain  it  to  you?" 

"  Oh,  ce — certainly." 

"  Well,  it  all  hangs  on  an  invention  of 
my  own^ — an  attachment  to  the  ordinary 
taximeter  of  a  miniature  map  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  and  a  sort  of  seismic- 
needle  affair.  You  set  the  needle  on  the 
point  in  the  map  corresponding  to  where 
the  cab  starts  from  in — er — real  life. 
Wherever  the  cab  goes,  the  needle  shows 
the  route  in  red  ink  on  the  map,  with  a 
time-signal  of  how  long  it  stopped  at  any 
given  house.  i)ark,  ^tore — er — et  celra 
Do  you  begin  to  gel  the  idea?" 

"  N — no."  said  Miss  Thornton. 

"  Just  think  a  minute.  Tired  old 
couple  of  conventional  ideas  and  actually 
beyond  the  age  of  dancing  are  in  horror 
of  sitting  up  all  night  watching  daughter 
have  a  good  time.  Send  her  in  one  of 
my  cabs ;  the  ink-route  will  show  just 
how  straight  she  went  to  the  party,  how 
long  she  stayed,  and  how  she  came  back 
I  forgot  to  mention  the  dictograph  at- 
tachment in  ever)'  vehicle.  Take  another 
case :  Man  married  to  a  pretty  and  very 
young  wife.  Can't  you  hear  him  say, 
*  Yes.  my  d-d-dear ;  you  can  go  anywhere 
if  you'll  take  a  Chaperoned  Cab  '?" 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POWER  about 

HEARNE'S 
Bronchitis  Cure 

That  makes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

On*  Dos*  of  thts  Wondarful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
•ul&otent  if  teKen  at  the  commencement  of  a  Coldi  but  the 
class  of  ease  that  HEARNE'S  fatrly  REVELS  IN  ts  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  fatled  to  maKe  any  Im- 
pression upon.  Herein  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  It 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
•nr  poison  or  harmful  drugs.  ^^iL 


For  COUGHS.  CROUP, 
COLDS  on  tHe  CHEST. 
WEAK   LUNGS. 
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AND    GOOD    FOR    EVERYONE. 


REG?  NAME  FOR 

MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

The  Famous  Money-Saving  Remedy  for 

Coughs,  Colds,   Croup,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 

Bronchitis,  and  Sore  Throats. 

the 
.  dark 
precaution 
'  mon? 
pro- 
Mr.  WILLIAM  KIMBKL,  of  the  "Sunday  Times"  (adiuittedlv  one  of  tlit  flneBt  Pr«M 
I'liotoffraphers  of  tlie  day)  writing  on  .\Lir<h  11th,  1919,  .said:  '1  have  pleasure  in  adding 
my  tribute  to  tha.t  of  oiiie're  who  have  frmiid  Heenzo  beneti<'ial  for  a  stubborn  cold.  My  pro- 
te«8ion  takes  me  out  of  (lo<>r8  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  constantly  changingr  atmospheres, 
with  the  result  that  chills  are  of  frequent  otxurrenoe.  Having  proved  by  experience,  the 
merits  of  HeeuKJ,   I  now    keep  it  handy  as  an  eflettive  safeguard.  ' 

Mr.  W.  C.  MUKMANN,  of  80  Hunter  Street,  one  of  Sydney's  foremost  professional  photo- 
u'raphers,  writes: — 'Allow  uie  to  thank  you  for  having  at  last  pot  rid  of  my  cold,  as  a  result 
of  usiu;:  your  wonderful  remedy,  Heenzo.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  couph  cure  I  have  ever 
used." 

Mr.  V.  AKER8,  one  of  Victoria's  leading  Press  Photo>rra|)lieni,  writinc  fiv>m  Moonee  Pond«, 

•  •n  May  6th.  1918.  said: — "I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  e<x>d  Heanio  has  done  me.  A  bad  chill 
rcirulted  iji  me  contracting  piiennioniu.  with  whi<h  1  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks.  When  I  got 
.iiiout  again  a  coutrti  still  troubled  n)e,  and  1  had  frequent  hea<laohes  and  pain  everywhere 
\\  lion  I  <'ouRhed  much.  I  w—  .  (....-d-  jq  take  Heenzo  for  the  couirh,  and  it  rave  id«  such 
|i!  oiiipt  reliff   that  I  am   qui;  il    it    is   wortli    a    i>ound    a   bottle    instead   of  the   2/-   you 

•  iiarjfe  for  it."     You  are  at  I;    _.   j    :■•  publish  this  letter  if  you  ao  desire." 

Mr.  FK.WCIS  BIRTLE8.  the  well-known  ovorlander  and  photographer,  in  an  article 
written  for  "The  Mirror,"  said: — "I  largely  attrihute  the  preservation  of  my  health  under 
cevere  climatic  conditions  to  the  regular  use  of   Heen*o." 


Costs  2/- 


Saves  Pounds 


',,1,1. 


t,,    )yf.ir"    "■    ••'■'••■tive   medicinally,    Heenzo   h.os   the    added    virtue   of    b«ing    a 
-  when   diluted    with    warm    water   and    sweetened  as   per   easy 

il:  priKluces    a    f.tmily    supply   of    superior    quality    mixture — as 

much  us  woLiid  cost   up   to  oO/-  or  more  if  you   jmrchascid  ordinary   ready-ma4e  mixtnrea   in  a 
l<.>t  of  little  bottles.  Moral : — Use  Heonzo.  get  quick   relief,  and  save  much  money. 

N.B.— If  you  prefer  lozensos  to  a  mixture,  ask  for  UKKXZO  OOUGH  DIAMONDS,  price  1/- 
per  tin;  and.  if  your  nerves  are  worrying  you,  remembor  HEAN'8  TONIO  NERVE  NUTS. 
price  3/-  per  box.  containing  12  days'  treatment,  or  six  boxes  for  17/3. 

Oht-iinable  from  all  leading  chemists  and  stores,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  or  by 
I.v<9t  from  G.   W.  HL.-VN.  Manuf.icturing  Chemist.  178  Castlereach  Street.   Sydxwy. 
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'■  No,  I  can't."'  said  Miss  Thornton  de- 
cisively, ajid  stared  meaningly  at  the 
clock,  as  though  slu-  were  worrying  over 
her  next  engagement. 

Mr.  Randolph  flushed,  rose  hastily,  and 
possessed  himself  of  hat.  stick,  and 
gloves. 

"  I  mustn't  keei'  you,''  he  said,  "  I've 
got  a  date  in  about  five  minutes  myself." 

She  rose,  an  absent-minded  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  door  ot 
the  room.  He  opened  it  and  took  his 
hand  from  the  knob  to  shake  good-bye. 
Her  hand  reached  out  toward  his  list- 
lessly, as  though  it  had  become  infected 
with  the  self -same  droop  that  had  as- 
sailed the  corners  of  her  lips. 

"  May  I— er— call  again?" 

"  No !"  cried  Pamela,  snatched  back 
her  hand,  threw  both  arms  up  again^-t 
the  door- jamb,  dropped  her  curly  head 
upon  them,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Randol])h's  platinum-headed  cane 
fell  with  a  clatter ;  liis  gloves  fluttered  to 
the  floor,  and  his  new  top-hat,  emitting  a 
clucking,  mirthful  sound,  hurtled  across 
the  room.  In  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  describe  these  simultaneous  events,  he 
had  seized  the  sobbing  girl  in  his  arms 
and  was  babbling  as  follows  : — 

*'  Miss  Tlio — Pamela — Pam.  you 
dearest  and  sweetest  of  all  the  little 
women  in  the  world  I  Oh.  darling,  don't 
■cry:  but  if  you  must,  then  cry  on  me — 
so  I  That's  right,  my  precious  ;  put  your 
arms  round  my  neck  and  hold  me  close. 
S — stfiingle  me.  b — but  never,  never  let 
me  go." 

He  stooped  gradually,  picked  her  up. 
and  made  for  the  couch.  Just  before  he 
got  there,  he  reached  a  small  prayer-rug 
of  Persian  design  and  of  great  value,  one 
of  many  such  oases  in  the  large  expanse 
of  beautifully  waxed  flooring.  The  speci- 
fied rug  seemed  to  take  sudden  offence  at 
Mr.  Randolph's  rude  footfall.  It  took  to 
itself  wings  and  flew  from  under  him. 
The  crash  of  two  of  the  choicest  bits  of 
Manhattan's  humanity  was  terrific. 
Above  the  din  of  scattering  furniture 
could  be  heard  the  j^eal  of  a  girl's  clear 
laughter,  and  presently  a  voice  ringing 
merrily  through  half-swallowed  sobs, 

"  M — my — what  a  b — bump!" 

They  sat  on  the  floor,  face  to  face, 
and  matched  a  treble:  "  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 
with  a  heavy  male  :  "  Haw  !  Haw  !  Haw  !"' 
The  terrified  Tomlinson  burst  in  upon  the 


scene,  and  there  are  twenty-six  adjectives 
that  would  have  fitted  the  look  on  his 
countenance,  the  first  five  being 
tounded,"  '•  scandalised." 
"  deprecating,"  "  appalled." 
"  M — Master  Robert     M 


as- 
amazed," 


-Miss  Imo- 


gene !' 


Pamela  pointed  one  finger  at  him 
weakly,  and  was  off  again  to  tumble 
down  another  cascade  of  laughter.  Tom- 
linson shook  his  solemn  head  from  side 
to  side  in  a  grieved  and  palsied  motion. 

"  Such  doings!  I  never — no — I  never!" 

"  Tomlinson  is  right."  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph solemnly,  as  he  rose  and  helped 
Pamela  to  her  feet.  "  I  consider  this  the 
most  astonishing  sample  of  deportment 
that  has  come  to  my  immediate  attention 
for — for  ten  years."  He  tunied  to  the 
unmollified  servitor.  "  Toinlinson,''  he 
continued,  still  supporting  the  laughter- 
weakened  Pamela  with  one  arm.  '"  I  think 
it  is  due  you  to  exi)lain  that  Miss  Thorn- 
ton and  I  were  merely  rehearsing,  or. 
rather,  reviving  the  occasion  of  our  first 
meeting.  It  was  sitting  just  as  you  found 
us  that  we  first  made  each  other's  ac- 
(juaintance  a  decade  ago.  except  that  the 
encounter  took  place  on  the  western  side- 
walk of  Fifth  Avenue  at  about  the  corner 
of  Forty-eighth  Street.  I  trust  that  this 
information  will  clear  up  all  doubts  in 
your  mind  as  to  our  sanity,  and  that  you 
will  now  leave  us  to  the  settlement  of 
certain  personal  affairs  of  great 
moment." 

Tomlinson  with«lrew.  still  shaking  his 
old  head  from  side  to  side,  and  mumbling 
his  opinion  that  the  explanation,  far  from 
condoning  an  affront  to  what  had  once 
been  an  orderly  establishment,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  plant  on  his  credulity.  Xo 
sooner  had  he  closed  the  door  softly  but 
firmly  on  the  scene  of  wreckage  than  Mr. 
Ramiolph  turned  all  his  attention  to  the 
lady  in  his  anns. 

"  Pam,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  stop 
laughing."  He  laid  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,,  held  her  at  arms'  length,  and 
forced  her  eyes  to  a  long  and  breathlessly 
solemn  meeting  with  his  owni.  "  My  dear 
girl."  he  continued,  "  when  I  came  here 
this  afternoon,  the  sudden  bloom  of  your 
beauty  swept  me  off  my  usually  confident 
mental  bearings.  I  saw  how  complete!} 
desirable  you  are  and  my  courage  sank 
and  left  me,  as  though  someone  had  said. 
'  You  can  have  her  if  you'll  just  step  up 
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to  Mars.'  When  I  was  running  away, 
so  that  I  might  live  to  fight  for  you  in 
many  other  days,  the  flame  of  you  swept 
flown  and  seizefl  my  coward  heart.  It's 
yours,  darling,  forever — if  vou'll  onlv 
take  it !" 

And  then  they  kissed  each  other — one 
of  those  long,  unhurried  marriages  of  the 
lips  in  which  eye  meets  wondering  eye  so 
closely  that  the  barriers'  of  flesh  and 
space  and  time  are  pushed  aside,  and  all 
the  whole  wide  world  together  with  seven 
heavens  are  crowded  into  the  tiny  sphere 
of  a  single  lucent  orb. 

Even  such  a  kiss  as  is  under  review  has 
an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning,  and  just  as 
this  one  finished  its  too  brief  but  crowded 
span  of  life  came  the  honk  three  times 
repeated  of  a  motor-horn,  as  though  the 
world  at  large  had  availed  itself  of  that 
means  to  cap  tiie  shameless  osculation 
with  three  exclamation-points. 

"Why,  Bobby."  cried  Pamela.  "  you've 
never  kept  your  cab  waiting?" 

"  Sometime  to-night."  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph dreamily,  sadly,  wistfully.  "  I'll 
have  to  go  somewhere  away  from  here. 
Let  him  wait." 

(The  End.) 


WHAT  HAPPENED  BEFORE. 

A  young  New  'N'ork  bachelor,  Robert  Hcrvey 
Randolph,  has  an  income  of  ten  thou.sand  a 
year  left  him  by  Fircwster  Thornton,  banker, 
which  is  to  be  hi.s  .so  long  as  a  niece  of  the 
banker's.  Imogcnc  Pamela  Thornton,  who  dis- 
appeared when  a  child,  does  not  turn  up.  Ran- 
dolph wants  to  marry  Madge  van  Tellier,  but 
not  only  docs  she  realise  the  precariousness  of 
his  fortune,  but  she  thinks  that  he  does  not 
look  on  life  with  sufficient  seriousness,  and 
would  never  be  able  to  earn  his  living.  Ran- 
doli)h  resolves  to  show  her  that  he  can.  Leav- 
ing lier  home,  he  enters  a  taxi-cab,  unknown 


to  the  chaulfeur,  arnT  Is  driven  to  the  stage- 
door  of  a  theatre,  where  he  sees  a  friend  of 
his  trying  to  bully  a  chorus-girl.  He  knocks 
the  man  down  and  takes  the  girl  off  in  the  cal>. 
They  ride  through  the  park,  and  Randolpli 
discovers  her  to  be  the  heiress,  now  known  on 
the  boards  as  Vivienne  Vivierre.  He  takes 
her  to  his  apartment  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and 
installs  her  there,  making  her  promise  to  re- 
main until  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning 
He  then  returns  to  the  cali.  and,  with  sufficient 
money,  induces  the  chauffeur  to  exchange 
clothes  with  him,  agreeing  to  be  responsible  for 
the  vehicle.  Early  the  ^xt  day  he  goes  to 
the  home  of  Borden  Bilyuns.  Thornton'^ 
lawyer,  and  sends  word  n)  him  that  Imogen'- 
Pamela  will  receive  him  tliat  morning  betwecti. 
nine  and  ten  at  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  address 
He  then  takes  the  cab  back  to  the  garag<  . 
whose  proprietor,  delighted  at  the  reading  ci 
the  taxi-meter,  readily  agrees  that  he  replace 
the  chauffeur,  who,  Randolph  explains,  lost  his 
job  to  him  shooting  crap>.  Mr.  Milyuns  goes 
to  the  apartment,  and  satisfies  himself  in  re- 
gard to  the  girl's  identity.  Learning  of  her 
good  fortune,  she  declares  she  will  take  only 
half  the  income.  Under  the  chaperonage  of 
Mrs.  Milyuns,  Imogene  Pamela  becomes  a 
great  favourite  in  society.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  nothing  more  heard  of  Randolph,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Milyuns'  strenuous  efforts  to  find  him 
He  finally  gets  on  the  track,  not  through  the 
many  sleuths  he  is  employing,  but  through 
Miss  Madge  van  Tellier.  wiio  accidentally  hircs^ 
Randolph's  cab.  Naturally,  thougii.  Madge 
failed  to  get  the  number,  and  Pamela  spends 
her  days  trying  to  hire  all  the  63,000  taxi-cal>s 
of  New  York.  She  at  last  hits  on  the  riglit 
one.  but  Randolph  guesses  who  his  fare  is. 
and,  in  his  excitement,  upsets  the  cab  opposite 
the  Poppy  Club,  and  deposits  Tamcla  on  the 
sidewalk.  To  escape  discovery,  lie  bolts  from 
the  scene,  but.  whilst  explaining  matters  to  hi= 
boss  and  friend.  Tourke  O'Shaughnessy,  ot' 
the  Cab  Co.,  he  is  found  by  Mr.  Milyuns.  and 
is  constrained  to  promise  to  call  on  Pamela  in 
nine  days'  time  with  a  fortune  equal  to  her 
own.  Mr.  Milyuns  has  to  be  contented  with 
this,  and  thereafter  Kaiulolph  iiaunts  Wall 
Street  in  his  cab.  A  sentence  dropped  by  two 
financial  magnates,  chance  fares,  sent  him  fly- 
ing to  his  club  with  a  wild  scheme  of  making 
the  necessary  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
the  four  of  the  xnu<-  liavs  left  hir" 


ESPERANTO      (Continued   from  page   420). 


mous  willingness  to  supjiort  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  Government  by 
the  Modern  Languages'  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Asquith  when  Prime 
Minister — "  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  potentialities 
of  artificial  languages  and  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  the  development  and  use 
of  one."  Among  the  better-known  mem- 
bers who  expressed  themselves  favour- 
ably towards  Esperanto  were  Mr.  Ian 
Malcolm  (secretary  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
Minister  of    Foreign    Affairs/.    Sir  A. 


Steel-Maitland,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  D. 
Acland,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Adam- 
son  (chairman  of  the  Labour  Party), 
Major  A.  R.  13oyd-Carpenter,  and  Sir 
Harry  S.  Samuel,  who  well  summed  up 
the  humanitarian  value  of  Esperanto, 
saying: — "A  common  language  would 
be  an  enormous  advantage,  and  if  univer- 
sally adopted  would  tend  to  nations  hav- 
ing a  far  greater  knowledge  of  each 
other,  and  would.  I  think,  lead  to  a  com- 
mon understanding  and  better  prospects 
of  permanent  Peace." 
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Which  Makes  the  Man — Dress  or  Address  ? 

He  may  appear  an  Adonis,  and  impress  one  outwardly,  but  Mrhen  he  opens  hi« 

mouth — what    happens? 

If  you  want  to  impress  your  world,  look  to  your  ADDRESS. 

Learn  to  speak  good  English— spell  good  English — 

write  good  English. 

TAYLOR'S    COACHING    COLLEGE 

Will    give    you    a    College    Education    in    your    own    home,    wherever  that  home  might  be. 

Are  you  anxious  to  extend  your  Education  in  any  of  these  subjects  ? 

Arithmetic  Trigonometry  Geography  Hygiene 

Mensuration  English  History  Physiology 

Algebra  French  Science  Psychology 

Geometry  Latin  Chemistry  Drawing 

If  so,  write  to 

THE  PRINCIPAL,  TAYLOR'S  COACHING  COLLEGE, 

Education  House,  227  Little  Collins  Street, 

[Adjoining  Town  Hall;  MELBOURNE.      - 


ALBERT  ST..  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite    the    Fitzroy    Gardens. 


The    Property   of  the   Presbyterian    Church  oi 
Victoria.    Established  1875. 

Comprehensive   Curriculum,  with  a  large    num- 
ber of  Optional  Courses. 
Preparation       for       .\!1       University 
Eutrance  Exaruinations. 
.\RT.    MUSIC.    C.\I,»-STHEXICS. 
Under  the  direction  of  recognised  experts. 
Kesidential    .VocoinmodaTioti    for    120 
S<'holar8. 
Term  Days.  1S19 :  June   10.  September   16. 
Illustrated  rr'i^pcctus  on  .\pplicalion. 
WM.  GRAY.  MA..  B.Sc.  PRINCIP.M- 
ReT   H.T.  POSTLf.M.A  .LL.M  .Dip!.  Ed  .  .\CTING- 

I'KIM    IP^T 


SCOTCH   COLLEGE, 

EAST  MELBOURNE  and  HAWTHORN  GLEN. 
BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS. 
Phairman  of  Council:    HBV.   ALEX- 

ANDBR   MARSHALL,   M.A..   D.D 
Principal : 

MB.    W.    S.    LITrLEJOmr,   M  a 

Headmaster     (Hawthorn     Glen) 
MR.    A.    J.    WALLER.    B.A..    Dip.Bd. 

Boarders  and  Dav  Pupils  are  re- 
ceived either  at  the  Old  School 
(East  Melbourne),  or  at  the  New 
Sch<x>l  (Hawthorn  Glen).  At  present 
aooommodation  at  Hawthorn  Glen 
18   provided  only   for  boy«   under  14. 

Parent*  should  make  early  ap> 
plication   for   plaoee. 

Term     days     for     1919     are: — 
March  16,  June  10  and  Stpta^m  If. 

Prospectus  may  be  had  from  the 
Principal,  from  the  Headma»t«t,  or 
at    tJie    Bookeellere'. 


» 
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"  BURBERRY  " 

The  All-Weather  Coat 


Now  that  broken  weather  is  pre- 
vailing, the  "  BURBERRY  "  is 
more  than  ever  an  es«ntial  item  of 
the  well-dressed  man's  wardrobe. 


Light  as  air.  but  warm  enough  for 
all  requirements — Porous  and  Self- 
Wntilating — Rubberlcss.  yet  proof 
against  the  heaviest  <lownpour — 
and  N1*!\'ER  a  Imrdcii  to  wear  or 
carry— the  "  BURBERRY  '"  stands 
alone  as  an  AU-Weather  Coat. 

Apart  from  its  Practical  Value,  the 
"  BURBERRY "  possesses  that 
Distinction  of  Texture  and  the  Ex- 
clusive Cut.  which  have  made  it  a 
Style-Leader  in  every  civilised 
count  rv. 


^^^  New  Shipment 
^^^         Just  Arrived 

Our  L.ilost  Sliipimrit  I^.■a^u^e^  the  very 
newest  "' BUKRERRN  "  designs  for 
Men  anil  Women.  That  illustrated  is 
tiie  famous  ■BURRKRRV"  Slip-on, 
tlian  vvliicli  there  i->  nothinn  more  suit- 
able for  wear  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Catalog  and  Prices  on  Application 
CALL or  WRITE 


lO^;     DISCOUNT   TO    RETURNED   SOLDIERS 

Lincoln,    Stuart    &    Co. 

Pty.  Ltd. 

Appointed   "Burberry    •  Agent..  244-54    FLINDERS    ST.,    MELBOURNE 


Tha.nk  yon  for  akentioola?  StMid'a  Iterlew   w)Mn   vrllinc   ^  eilr«rli« 
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It  is  now  possible  to  give  particulars 
of  the  models  which  are  being  issued  by 
the  best  European  motor  firms  this  year. 
An  examination  of  them  suggests  that 
they  are  hardly  the  type  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Australian  user ;  are  evidently 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  list 
necessarily  incomplete. 


IS 


.\RROL-JOHNSTON. 

12  horse-power.  4  cylinders,  75  mm.  bore. 
150   mm.   stroke. 

Detachable  steel  wheels.  Tyres  820  x 
120  mm. 

AUSTIN. 

One  model  only,  20  H.P..  4  cylinders.  95 
bore,  127  stroke. 

The  .A.ustin  is  the  first  English  company  to 
adopt  American  methods  in  the  production  of 
a  cheap  car.  The  price  will  be  approximateh" 
i400.  V 

CROSSLEY. 

25-30  H.P..  4  cylinders,  102  bore,  140  stroke. 

DAIMLER. 

30  H.P.,  6  cylinders,  standard  chassis. 
30  H.P..  6  cylinders,  light  chassis. 
45  H. P.,  6  cylinders,  special  chassis. 
Prices  not  yet  annoiniced. 

DE  DION  BOUTON. 

This  firm  is  putting  two  8-cylinder  models 
on  the  market.  Their  larger  4-cylinder  model 
will  sell  in  Europe  at  about  £725. 

12  H.P.,  4  cylinders,  70  bore,  120  stroke. 

12  H.P..  8  cylinders,  bO  bore,  100  stroke. 

15-18  H.P..  4  cylinders,  85  bore,  130  stroke. 

15-18  H.P.,  8  cylinders,  70  bore,  120  stroke. 

ENFIELD  ALLDAY. 
15  H.P.,  6  cylinders,  70  bore,  110  stroke. 
Wheelbase,  9   ft.  9  in.,  track  4  ft.  6in.  ap- 
proximate price  in  England.  £450. 

NAPIER. 
Putting  onl_\-    one    post-war    model   on  tiie 
market.     A  modified  and  improved  edition  of 
the  well-known  pre-war  6-cylinder  Napier. 


SIDDLEY-DEASY. 

Only  one  Peace  model  is  being  put  on  the 
market  by  this  firm,  a  6-cylinder  car. 

SUNBEAM. 

16  H.P.  pre-war  model.  4  cylinders,  80  bore, 

150  stroke. 

18  H.P.  sporting  model,  4  cylinders,  81  bore. 

151  stroke. 

22i2  H.P.,  new  model,  6  cylinders,  80  bore, 
150  stroke. 

50-90  H.P.  sporting  model.  6  cylinders.  120 
bore,  130  stroke. 

SWifT. 

12  H.P.,  4  cylinders.  69  bore,  130  stroke. 

Length  over  all.  12  ft. :  wheel  base,  8  ft. 
9  in. ;  track,  4  ft. ;  wheels,  fitted  with  760  x  90 
tvres. 

VAUXHALL. 

25  H.P.,  4  cylinders,  95  bore.  140  stroke. 
Chassis  price  in  London.  £875. 

Of  the  Italian  factories  the  Itala  has 
announced  its  intention  of  concentrating 
upon  one  model,  15-20  H.P..  SO  milli- 
metres bore,  and  130  millimetres  stroke, 
i-cylinder  engine.  The  car  will  be  fitted 
with  an  electric  self-starter  and  light, 
and  all  the  latest  improvements.  The 
company  emphasises  the  fact  that,  as  in 
the  past,  quality  and  not  quantity  is 
their  motto. 

In  direct  contrast  to  tliis  are  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  Fiat  Company,  which 
go  in  for  quantitatiAe  production  on  the 
American  style.  It  is  said  that  iheir  light 
car  is  to  be  fitted  with  coil  ignition, 
which  has  been  adopted  on  many  Ameri- 
can cars  instead  of  the  usual  magneto. 
The  four  types  the  company  is  putting 
on  the  market  are  as  follow : — 

8-12  horse-power.  4  cylinders.  55  mm.  bore. 
80   mm.   stroke. 

12-16  H.P..  4  cylinders.  65  bore.  110  stroke. 
25-35  H.P..  6  cylinders.  75  bore.  130  stroke. 
35-45  H.P..  6  cylinders.  90  bore.  140  stroke. 
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The  only  motor  car  dealer  in  France 
to-day  is  the  army.  AH  available  cars 
were  purchased  for  military  purposes, 
and  as  these  began  to  wear  out,  they  were 
sold  by  public  auction.  Such  sales  began 
a  year  before  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
and.  during  1918,  some  7500  motor 
viehicles  of  all  kinds  had  been  disposed  of 
by  the  State,  the  amount  realised  being 
about  £1,250.000.  Therp  is  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  cars  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  behind  the  EiflFel  Tower,  where 
every  kind  of  automobile,  from  the  light- 
est motor  cycle  to  huge  tractors  and 
heavy  steamers,  can  be  found. 

Free  inspection  is  allowed  of  the  cars, 
and  expert  examination,  but  they  are  not 
usually  run.  It  is.  of  course,  distinctly 
understood  that  the  cars  are  not  in  first- 
class  condition,  and,  indeed,  few  of  them 
are  able  to  move  under  their  own  power. 
Spare  parts  are,  however,  purchasable, 
obtained  usually  from  other  cars  of  simi- 
lar type  which  have  been  stripped.  Be- 
fore going  to  the  exhibition  ground,  all 
the  cars  are  cleaned,  and  a  minimum 
price  is  fixed  for  each  vehicle.  Would-be 
purchasers  bid  in  sealed  envelopes. 

In  practically  every  case,  the  minimum 
price  is  exceeded,  and  only  two  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  put  up  for  sale  remains  undis- 
jjosed  of.  Small  mechanics  in  many 
cases  purchase  the  cars,  patch  them  up 
and  then  offer  them  for  sale  to  the  public. 
The  army  hopes  to  dispose  of  all  its  sur- 
plus cars  in  this  way.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, until  it  has  done  so,  the  ordinary 
motor  companies  will  labour  under  con- 
siderable disadvantage. 

The  numerous  American  cars  in  use 
in  Australia  have  made  us  so  accustomed 
to  the  self-starter  that  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  in  British  motor  journals 
seems  somewhat  curious.  Such  starters 
are  now  demanded  here.  Init  in  England 
it  is  still  debated  whether  they  should 
be  regarded  as  "  standard  ecpiipment."  or 
should  only  be  fitted  when  desired.  It  is, 
indeed,  urged  that,  even  though  manu- 
facturers do  not  fit  starters  to  their  cars, 
they  should  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  installing  them  should  they  be 
wanted.  No  one  who  has  had  an  effi- 
cient self-starter  would  dream  of  revert- 
ing to  the  old  back-breaking  crank 
method,  and  the  hesitancy  of  British 
makers  in  the  matter  shows  how  conser- 
vative must  be  British  drivers.     It  also 


suggests  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
l)etter  type  of  .Xmerican  cars  are  yet  used 
at  home. 

The  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
■iale  of  benzole,  benzine,  carbide  and 
other  things  necessary  to  motorists  has 
come  as  a  great  relief  to  English  car- 
owners.  They  arc,  however,  still 
bothered  with  having  to  use  low  grade 
(jil  they  would  rA  have  looked  at  in  pre- 
war days.  Muln  is  hoped  from  a  Ger- 
many discovery,  which  will  enable  Great 
Britain  to  be  independent  of  external 
supplies  of  benzine  altogether.  It  ap- 
pears that,  just  before  the  war  ended,  a 
German  aeroplane  was  brought  down  in 
the  American  lines.  The  spirit  it  was 
using  bafiPled  the  exi)erts.  and  finally  a 
sample  was  sent  to  America.  After  much 
investigation,  it  was  found  to  be  benzole 
with  the  hitherto  unheard-of  specific  gra- 
vity of  .710.  instead  of  the  usual  .880. 
This  meant  that  the  Germans  could  use 
benzoic  in  an  aeroplane  without  mixing 
benzine  with  it,  and  without  freezing  the 
engine,  thus  obtaining  greater  power  and 
more  mileage  per  gallon  than  by  using 
benzine.  The  treatment  the  German  dis- 
covered is  now  known  in  England,  and. 
as  a  result,  Great  Britain  can  now  pro- 
duce no  fewer  than  50,000,000  gals,  per 
annum  of  excellent  motor  fuel.  If  this  is 
mixed  with  100,000,000  gallons  of  home- 
made alcohol,  England,  as  above  men- 
tioned, would  be  entirely  independent  of 
outside  supplies.  Benzole  is  also  known 
as  benzene,  and  is  won  from  coal  tar. 
It  is  the  basis  of  high  explosives,  and 
consequently  its  manufacture  has  im- 
mensely increased  during  the  war.  This 
discovery  must,  ere  long,  make  a  great 
difference  to  motorists  the  world  over. 

Few  car  owners  realise  that  they  can 
save  their  accumulators  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  starting  their  engine  on  cold 
mornings  with  the  clutch  out.  When  the 
gear  lever  is  in  neutral  and  the  clutch  in. 
the  electric  starter  must  turn  the  gear 
wheels,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  clogged  with  cold,  stiff  oil.  Start 
the  engine  on  a  cold  morning  with  the 
clutch  out ;  throttle  the  engine  down  so 
that  it  only  just  ticks  over;  then  quickly 
let  the  clutch  in.  and  the  engine  will 
promptly  stop,  showing,  of  course,  what 
an  extraordinary  resistance  there  is  when 
the  engine  is  cold  and  stiff'. 
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I  n  BeTEere 


PLUME  BENZINE 

HTHOUSANDS  of  Motorists 
appreciate  its  reliability  and  its 
honest  uniform  ser\^ice — day  in, 
^  and  day  out.  They  say  Plume 
doesnH  jib  on  the  hills.  It  doesnH 
let  them  down  when  they  are  in  a 
hurry.  They  are  sure  of  getting 
there  with  Plume  in  the  tank. 
When  next  you  are  going  to  fill 
up,  turn  in  at  the  dealer  with  the 
Plume  Sign. 

Don^t  ask  for  Benzine —  say  Plume. 

F3  x^T^viu^ 


VACUUM  OIL  COY.  PTY.  I  TD.  — 


Thank   you    for   mentioning   Stead  8    Keview    when    writing    to    adTertiaers. 
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DANCERS 


Can't  Have  Corns  ! 


f*retty.     Vivacious     MISS     MAlflE     IVE,     Lifts 
Out    a     Mean     Corn     with     Finger    Tips 


"l  think  it  a  duty  to  share  with  others 
the  glorious  relief  —  the  delight  of  corn- 
freedom  given  by  the  new  ether  compound, 
Frozol-Ice.  As  a  dancer,  it  of  course  is  a 
real  calamity  when  a  sore,  tender  corn 
comes  on  my  toes  ;  and  still  I  feel  I  imi^t 
wear  fashionable  shoes  for  street  wear. 

"  Howe\er,  thanks  to  Frozol- 
Ice,  I  now  enjoj-  both  dancing 
and  pretty  street  shoes,  and  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
Frozol-Ice  is  the  onl\-  thing  I've 
ever  used  that  would  really  let 
me  do  both."      (Signed) 

MATT  IK  IVE. 


•■•w%n'>> 


( 


I 

> 


Dame  Fashion  dictates  that  women  shall 
wear  high-heel  footwear,  which  throw>  the 
weight  riglit  on  to  the  toes,  creating  tortur- 
ing corns.  Xext.  women  whittle  away  at 
these  little  "  kill-joys,"  which  is  a  most 
hazardou>  habit,  because  you  are  actually 
trifling  with  a  terrible  death  from  infcclion 
or  lockjaw. 

Why  women  do  this  is  a  puzzle,  for  any  chenll■^i  i  .m  iioxs  supply 
the  new  ether  compound,  Frozol-Ice,  which  is  perfectly  safe  and  most 
effective.  Two  drachms  maybe  had  for  trilling  cost,  and  this  is  plenty 
to  banish  every  hard  or  soft  corn  or  tough  callous  from  the  feet.  A 
few  drops  dabbed  right  on  to  the  corn's  '  heart  "  at  once  relieves  the 
soreness,  and  shortly  the  whole  corn,  root  and  all.  can  be  lifted  out 
without  one  twinge  of  pain. 

Frozol-Ice  is  a  substance  that  dries  like  a  flash,  and  never  gums 
up  the  stocking.  It  simply  withers  up  the  corn  without  the  slightest 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  surrounding  health v  flesh. 


Ask  for 


at   Chemist's 


Thank  yon   for  mentioninK  Stead's  Review:  when   writing   to  adverti 
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DOErS 


mim 


Kr\OW  Tht^T 


^v^- 

•■%?• 


No  one  can  deny 
that  a  black  and 
white  frock  is 
smartness  itself? 
For  instance,  a 
frock  of  black  satin 
foundation,  with  a 
w  h  i  t  e  georgette 
tunic,  embroidered 
with  white  and 
gold  motifs,  dia- 
mond shape.  Don't 
forget  to  introduce 
a  touch  of  gold  and 
black  ribbon  in  the 
right  place. 

T  h  e      Parisian 

ladies  will  not  wear 

beltless  jackets  and 

cloaks  ? 

The  newest  tailored  suits  are  straight, 

and  rather  long,  are  belted  closely  at  the 

waist  line  with  belts  that  tie? 

Capes  are  still  the  vogue,  and  are  being 
worn  by  our  French  friends?  The  cape 
is  just  a  little  shorter  than  the  skirt 
underneath.  A  smart  cape  extends  to 
just  a  little  below  the  knee. 

Evening  dresses  will  be  very  much  in 
evidence  this  winter?  White  tulle  and 
silver  tissue  will  play  a  big  part  in  the 
make-up  of  these  gowns. 

A  suggestion  for  an  evening  gown  is  a 
frock  of  soft  blue  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold,  introducing  on  the  bodice  gold 
tissue,  which  of  course  would  be  veiled? 
A  tulle  scarf  must  be  worn  to  complete 
this  toilet.    ■ 

Tunics  are  very  much  to  the  fore  in  a 
variety  of  designs?  The  long  chiffon 
train  is  no  longer  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  It  is  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
arm,  like  a  scarf,  in  a  way  which  is  grace- 
ful, to  say  the  least. 

Few  women  like  high  collars,  but  they 
are  worn  because  at  present  they  are  con- 
sidered smart,  and  to  be  smart,  they  must 
be  high?  A  turban  of  beaver  or  other 
soft  fur.  with  a  nattv  bow  of  crossgrain 


ribbon,  at  the  side,  would  not  pass  un- 
noticed? 

Toques  will  fit  the  head  closely,  and 
are  often  a  bit  taller  in  front  than  at  the 
back  ? 

When  arranging  medicine  bottles,  and 
there  are  any  bottles  containing  poison,  it 
is  wise  to  stick  a  large-headed  pin  in  the 
cork  of  those  poison  bottles? 

W^ine  stains  mav  be  removed  from 
linen  by  dipping  the  parts  which  are 
stained  into  boiling  milk,  the  milk  should 
be  kept  boiling  until  the  stain  disappears  ? 

A  red  nose  maj'  be  whitened  tempor- 
arily by  dabbing  it  with  lemon  juice  and 
milk  each  night?  Then  bathe  it  with 
perfumed  toilet  water,  and  finally  use  a 
good  face  powder. 

When  jet  trimmings  look  dull  and 
dirty,  they  can  be  brightened,  by  rubbing 
them  gently  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
diluted  alcohol,  and  then  wiping  dry  with 
a  piece  of  soft  black  silk  or  woollen 
material  ? 

If  beef  or  mutton  lard  is  to  be  used  in 
making  pastry,  beat  it  to  a  cream  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice?  This  effectively 
removes  all  taste  and  also  helps  to  make 
the  pastry  lighter  and  crisp. 

The  approach  of  winter  makes  cold 
blanc  mange  less  appetising?  The  high 
cost  of  milk  and  the  dearth  of  fresh  fruit 
too  make  its  preparation  costly. 

Nearly  every  man  appreciates  a 
steamed  pudding  ?  These  are  quite  easily 
made,  and  have  the  advantage  of  contain- 
ing a  great  amount  of  nourishment,  thus 
adding  greatly  to  what  perhaps  has 
seemed  a  poor  menu. 

Here  in  Australia  the  steamed  pudding 
should  be  especially  popular,  as  the  finest 
dried  fruit  in  the  world  is  produced  in  its 
orchards  and  vineyards?  Raisins,  sul- 
tanas and  currants  can  all  be  used  in 
steam  puddings.  The  best  variety  to^  get 
is  now  known  everywhere  as  Sun- 
Ravsed. 
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The  following  is  a  very  tasty  pudding: 
— Take  half  a  cup  of  chopped  suet,  three 
efs^f^s.  one  cupful  of  raisins,  one  cupful  of 
flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs 
lightly,  adding  the  sugar,  then  the  milk 
and  salt ;  mix  the  raisins  with  the  flour, 
and  stir  into  the  eggs  and  milk.  Lastly 
add  the  chopped  suet,  pour  into  a  but- 
tered mould,  and  cc^er  with  buttered 
])aper  and  steam  for  three  hours.  Serve 
with  sweet,  hot  sauce. 

Favourite  pudding  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Eight  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces 
of  sugar  (preferably  castor),  three 
ounces  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  sultanas,  three  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar,  then  beat  in  the  eggs, 
currants,  etc.  Have  ready  a  buttered 
mould,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  steam  for 
two  hours.    Serve  with  a  sweet  sauce. 

For  currant  and  apple  pudding,  take 
six  ounces  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  finely 
chopped  suet,  six  ounces  of  apple, 
coarsely  chopped,  four  ounces  of  dried 
currants,  three  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
nutmeg.  Beat  the  eggs  until  quite  thin, 
then  mix  them  \vith  the  other  ingredients, 
and  turn  into  a  basin  which  was  already 
buttered.    Steam  or  boil  for  two  hours. 

Fatigue,  whether  due  to  working  too 
strenuously,  or  to  frivelling  too  hard,  i? 


one   of     the    commonest     invitations   to 
pneumonia,  and   when,  in  addition,  you 
chill  the  body  by  exposure  to  cold,  and 
breathe  in  foul,  dusty  air,  we  have  com- 
bined those  conditions  most  likely  to  ren- 
der the  body  vulnerable  to  the  pneumonic 
germ  ?     Especially  at  this  time,  with  in- 
fluenza in  our  midst,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  keepA,  and  to  see  that  the  body 
is  well  stokOT  up  with  food  and  abund- 
ance of  pure  air.     If  you  feel  sick,  and 
very  off  colour,  aching  in  all  the  bones, 
headache,  with  a  stuffy  nose,  and  sore 
throat,  you  are  in  all  probability  getting 
the  "  flu."     Don't  keep  going,  but  imme- 
diately go  to  bed.  not  only  for  your  own 
good,  but    for    the    protection  of  those 
around  you.    Until  a  doctor  comes,  take  a 
dose  of  castor  oil.  put  your  feet  and  legs 
into   a   deep  bucket   of   very   hot   water, 
containing  a  little  mustard,  adding  from 
time  to  time  still  more  hot  water.    Cover 
the  knees  with  a  blanket  during  this  pro- 
cess.    Then  get  into  bed.  preferably  go 
between  the  blankets,  and  sip  a  glass  of 
very  hot  water,  in  which  a  lemon   has 
been  squeezed,  sweeten  to  taste.     Cover 
up  very  warmly,  have  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
but  no  draughts.    Take  only  simple  diet, 
such  as  gruels,  and  broths,  and  perhaps  a 
lightly  boiled  egg.  no  meat.     Stay  in  bed 
till  the  fever  has  quite  disappeared,  and 
after  getting  up  stay  in  the  house  four 
days  longer.    Above  all.  never  sneeze  or 
cough  in  other  people's  faces. 


BETTER    BABIES'    BUREAU. 


This  ghastly  war  has  not  only  wasted 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  it  has  squan- 
dered its  manhood.  Like  a  terrible 
gambler,  it  has  recklessly  staked  gigantic 
armies.  Millions  of  men,  in  conse- 
quence, lie  to-day  beneath  the  sod  of  its 
tortured  battlefields.  Millions  more  have 
been  maimed  and  broken.  The  tremen- 
dous loss  in  manhood  makes  the  most 
urgent  of  all  questions  to-day  the  filling 
of  the  world's  cradles.  Men  during  the 
fierce  struggle  have  not  hesitated  to  risk 
their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their 
country,  but  every  day  women  are  risk- 
ing theirs  in  the  same  cause.  But  for 
many  the  risk  seems  terrible,  and  they 
yearn     for    comfort     and    advice.       In 


America  special  bureaux  have  been  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time  now  in  helping 
waiting  mothers  with  valuable  counsel. 
By  special  arrangement  with  The 
IV  Oman's  Home  Companion  —  which 
manages  one  of  the  best  of  these  bureaux 
— we  are  in  a  position  to  send  to  those  in 
need  of  them  their  invaluable  letters  on 
happy  motherhood  from  month  to  month. 
Happy  motherhood  is  founded  on  right 
living,  right  thinking,  right  loving.  These 
letters  help  to  make  better  babies,  help 
to  reassure  mothers,  and  in  this  way  help 
the  nation  and  the  world.  AH  you  need 
do  is  to  write  telling  about  yourself  to 
Mrs.  Seymour  Carey,  c/o  stead's.  182 
Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  enclosing  a 
self -addressed  envelope  for  reply. 
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You  do  not  have  your  photograph  taken  every  day.  With  some  people  a  sitting  is  an 
"  occasion  " — and  hence  the  need  for  careful  selection  of  a  photographer.  Something 
more  than  a  good  camera  and  a  good  light  is  needed  to  make  the  High  Art  Pro- 
ductions for  which  the  BURLINGTON  Studios -294  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne-  are 
noted.  This  something  is  a  highly  developed  faculty  for  posing  the  individual  so  as  to 
bring  out  a  portrait  of  "feeling  "  and  loveliness.  Then  the  exquisite  finish  the  pains 
taken  in  toning,  printing,  mounting  a  score  of  details — go  to  make  a  Burlington  Portrait 
a  work  of  Art. 


HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinsiry  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 


457  BOURKE  STREET   Cnear  Qoeeo  Street),  MELBOURNE. 


WONDERFUL  HANDS, 

CHARACTERISED  BY  AMAZING  SPEED 

and  a  Delightful  Ease  in  performance,   may  be 
possessed  by 

Typists — Pianists  —  Violinists — All 
Instrumentalists— All  Hand- Users 

availing  themselves  of   the  wonderful  methods  of 

Horik  Hand  Culture 


Note    exquisite   bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
— the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture 


Send.  TO-DAV,  for  con- 
vincing, illuminative  book- 
let, "HANDS  AND 
HAND-USERS."  and  learn 
liow  quickly  you  can  obtain 
remarkable  manual  dexterity 
beautilui,  gracelul,  masterly 
hands  that  v^ill  be  the  envj- 
of  your  friends  and  the 
despair  of  your  competitors. 
All  densities  and  defects  of 
hand  or  wrist,  all  nervous 
strain  and  tension  in  prac- 
tice or  performance,  rapidly 
vanish.  InslraBeotalblt  cut 
practice  in  hall.  Typists 
double  salaries. 


EXPLICIT   POSTAL   INSTRUCTION 

or  personally.     Write  or  cal'  at  once. 

'Hands  and  Hand-Users"  is  FREE,   and  it's  worth 
reading.     Send  for  it  ! 

The    Horik    Hand    Culture    Institute 
56  Russell  Street,   Melbourne 


Traction  Wagons  a  Specialty. 
Wide  Tyres.         Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDTARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensbgton,  Meib, 


Microscopes, 
Telescopes 

and 

Scientific 
Instruments 


This  month  we  havt  a  larce  selection  to  offer, 
including  15  secondhand  Microscopes;  prices  from 
a,  few  shillings  to  £35.  Several  splendid  Tele- 
ecopes,  including  laTge  Astronomical  Instru- 
ments. Some  good  Field  tJlasses;  also  a  num- 
ber of  Theodolites,  I<evels,  Ompasses,  et<?.  Our 
late&t  lists  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  ua 
today.  We  want  to  purchase  several  Zeiss 
Binoculars,  good  Telescopes,  and  Leitz  Micro- 
scope*). 

N.    H.    SEAVARD.    OpHcian. 


Vitadatio 


CURES. 

Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
troubles,  Hydatids,  Indigestion, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diseases,  etc. 

Writ,  for  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE   te 
S.    A.    PALMER   (DepL    B.) 

439  Flinders  Lane,  Malbo«rm«. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  at  6/t  k  S/t 


blood  Purifier 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  this  form  is    marked    in  BLUE,   it    means  that 
your   subscription   expires  with   this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,    it   means  that 
your  subscription  empires  with  the  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me   STEADS  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers),    beginning 

with   the issue. 

for  which  1  enclose  —  Postal  Note  138. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers— received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

New  Subscribers  may  also  nse  this  iorm. 

Not'  —STEAD'S  REVIEW    appears  erery  fortaithl. 

8.B.19-4-19 
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RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith  Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 

Several  Har  Lock  visibles. 
foolscap  and  brief,  in 
thorough  order. 

Several  brief  and  foolscap 
Remingtons,  non-visibles, 
iost  overhauled. 

Several  various  other  makes 
,— Empire  visible,  Oliver 
visible,  Blick  portable, 
and  Hammonds. 

£10    instend    of    £11 

74%)  Cash  with  uniit. 
Each  machine  guaranteed   in  thorough  order,  with  righi 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  p'isted  if  necessary 
A.  MACDOUGALL  k  CO..  47»  COLLINS  ST..  MELBOURNE 


Now 


-CONSTIPATION    CURED- 

By  Simple   Self-Treatment 

Bowel  health  means  good  general  health.  Stomach, 
Liver.  Nerve  and  all  functional  disorders  are  all  per- 
manently cured  bv  Naturi>pathic  methods  which  remove 
tliL'  causes.  Hundreds  of  patients  testify  to  emancipa- 
tion from  long-standing  coinplaint.s  without  medicine  nr 
further  e.\pen>e.  Send  btl.  postage,  without  obligation, 
for  testimonials  and  free  .booklet  No.  l8  to  J.  P.  (i.\Ll-,. 
Naturopath.  327  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


QUEENSLAND? 

THE      KEV       TO  ^ 

-PROSPERITY! 

QUEENSLAND 


m 


opens    the    door    to 

prospenlv    lor    those 

requiring    land 


Particulars  ol  the 
miWons    ol    icres    ot 

Crown     Land 

now  available  onll  be 
»«nl  you  al  once. 
also  Booklets  on  the 
Slate  s  resources — 
FREE   


Name 

Addresa . 
•  .R.      — 


Queenslaad  GoverAme&t 

UttMucAU  iti  To«ri\l  Buruu 

BIISBANl  C\ 


FLUXnE 

SIMPUFIES  SOIDERING 


Iq  the  Vorkshop 
and  theMtchen 

WhereTer  metal  articiei  are 
Bsed.  made  or  repaired. 
tkere  is  work  (or  Fluxite. 
It  astiils  fbe  "  Uyman  " 
to  do  for  himself  repairs 
which  at  present  be  cannot 
get  done  otherwise  ;  and  it 
enables  the  expert  metal 
worker  to  do  solderiaf 
work  in  shorter  time  and 
with   less   trouble. 

With  Fluxite  eren  dirty 
metals  can  be  soldered 
without  cleaning,  and  it 
does  not  corrode. 


Of  all  Ironmongert 
and  StoreB  in  umall 
and  large  tint. 


J 
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There  has  hardly  been  a  ripple  on  the 
surface  of.  the  share  market  during  the 
past  fortnight  to  which  exception  could 
be  taken.  The  buying  of  war  loan  scrip 
has  been  on  a  smaller  scale  than  during 
the  preceding  term,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  pressure  of  the  stock  on  the 
market,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  support  extended  to  it 
was  not  so  pronounced.  Of  the  whole 
group  of  war  securities  the  tendency  is  to 
buy  the  longer-dated  4^  per  cents.,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  holders  will  be 
freer  from  income  taxation  for  a  more 
extended  term  than  will  be  people  who 
'have  shorter-dated  issues  in  their  posses- 
sion. It  is  significant  of  the  trend  of  the 
times  that  the  inquiry  of  investors  in 
the  group  of  industrials  is  for  shares 
showing  the  highest  return.  These  neces- 
sarily are  the  most  speculative.  Still, 
with  the  mining  market  so  quiet,  and  the 
prospect  of  there  being  still  greater  dull- 
ness, if  no  fresh  discoveries  are  made,  the 
man  who  wants  as  big  an  income  as  pos- 
sible will  take  a  market  risk.  At  one 
stage  a  good  many  shares  of  the  Broken 
Hill  group  had  quittance,  but  the  market 
then  turned  well  in  favour  of  investors 
through  people  buying  because  they  be- 
lieved that  there  must  be  a  revival  in  base 
metal  industries,  and  also  because  of  the 
over-sold  state  of  some  of  the  Inter-state 
exchanges.  Dealers  are  swayed  by  the 
belief  that  taxation  must  increase,  that 
Labour  problems  are  likely  to  multiply, 
and  that  the  task  of  financing  scrip  is  so 
little  relished  by  the  banks  that  only 
.genuine  buying  will  be  permitted. 

MELBOURNE  TRAMS. 
The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
support  of  the  award  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cussen  in  favour  of  the  Melbourne 
Tramway  Co.,  was  in  accord  with  public 
sentiment.  It  was  felt  from  the  moment 
that  the  issue  was  remitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  His  Honour  that  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  most  capable  men  on 
the  Australian  bench  had  been  enlisted. 
Mr.  Justice  Cussen  is  not  only  a  lawyer 
of  eminence,  but  be  stood  on  a  high  plane 
as  an  engineer.  The  Melbourne  Tram- 
way Board,  which  controls  the  tramway 
system  until  the  Government  appoints  a 
fresh     management     to     handle    it.    has 


submitted  counter-claims  to  the  company 
amounting  to  about  £580,000.  This  is  a 
tremendous  claim.  Without  discussing 
its  merits,  sympathy  must  be  extended 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  company.  These 
had  some  reason  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
\  isions  by  the  Enabling  Act,  under  which 
this  company  was  working,  would  allow 
of  the  rapid  winding-up  of  the  company's 
aflfairs  once  it  ceased  to  work  the  lines, 
rather  than  protracted  litigation.  At 
various  times  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  some  public  man  might  inter- 
vene as  an  amicus  curiae.  As  Mr.  Lawson 
lias  filled  that  role  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, is  it  impossible  for  him  to  re-ap- 
pear in  it  in  connection  wnth  the  tram- 
way dispute?  To  do  so  would  give  in- 
tense satisfaction  to  everyone,  especially 
if  it  meant  finalising  matters. 


WALLAROO  AXD  MOOXTA. 
The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  Company, 
of  South  Australia,  has  announced  that 
it  is  intended  to  close  its  doors  as  from 
April  15th.  The  reason  is  that  with 
copper  at  its  present  price  the  company 
cannot  make  both  ends  meet.  Conse- 
quently the  only  course  open  to  the  board 
is  to  shut  down  its  mines.  This  step 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  state  of  South  Australia,  and 
less  directly  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  last  balance-sheet  issued  by  the 
directors  disclosed  that  the  company 
had  paid  more  away  in  dividends 
than  was  earned  during  the  term 
covered  by  the  last  account,  but  all  the 
same  a  very  fine  surplus  of  assets  over 
liabilities  was  shown.  The  weak  point 
of  the  situation  was  that  costs  were  £92 
per  ton  of  copper,  whereas  the  price  of 
the  metal  was  well  below  £80  per  ton. 
Figures  like  rhese  represent  the  writing 
on  the  wall  to  an  enterprise.  So  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  company 
elected  to  stop  work  in  order  to  cut  loss 
and  to  conserve  assets.  The  seriousness 
of  the  position  is  that  the  company  is  an 
exceedingly  large  employer,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  board  must  mean  great  dis- 
tress to  many  people  resident  at  Wallaroo 
and  Moonta.  These  are  not  likely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  company  paid 
many  big  dividends  during  the  war.  and 
they    are    certain    to    complain    of  this 
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treatment.  The  board  can  reply  thai 
it  sees  no  way  out  of  the  cul  de  sac 
into  which  the  company  has  got.  With 
no  market  outside  for  copper,  with  no 
facilities  for  shipping,  and  with  the  Com- 
fnonwealth  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  do 
anything  for  the  industry,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  carry  on.  Still,  sympathy 
must  be  extended  to  the  men  who  lose 
employment. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  RREWTNC; 
COMPANY. 
The  South  Australian  Brewing  Com- 
pany is  an  institution  as  discreet  in  re- 
spect to  the  part  it  plays  in  the  world  of 
commerce  and  politics  as  any  well-organ- 
ised concern  can  be.  It  lives  in  a  State 
that  is  generally  regarded  as  containing  a 
very  active  religious  element,  and  as 
being  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  tem- 
perance party  in  the  Commonwealth.  Yet 
the  S.A.  Brewing  Company  has  sailed 
along  for  many  a  day  on  a  very  even 
keel  save  perhaps  during  the  trade  upset 
of  three  or  four  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  company  has  adapted  itself  to  altered 
conditions,  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  got  its 
dividend  back  to  the  old  1"  per  cent., 
though  profits  are  not  yet  on  the  former 
scale  of  about  £50,000  per  annum.  In 
1017.  for  instance,  they  dropped  to 
£22,.'348,  but  during  the  year  just  ended 
they  have  advanced  to  £39.794,  an  in- 
crease that  by  no  means  tells  the  whole 
tale.  There  has  been  adtuittedly  substan- 
tial allowance  forbad  and  doubtful  debts, 
expenses  have  been  kept  at  a  fair  rate, 
the  company  has  increased  its  reserves 
in  addition  to  doing  a  good  deal  of  writitig 
down,  including  the  reduction  of  the  item 
good-will,  which  now  is  only  £7500. 
against  £(50.000  some  years  ago.  Assets 
totalling  £575,213  include  freeholds  and 
leaseholds.  £434,445;  stocks.  £35.3ns ; 
secured  advances,  £48,020  ;  and  debenture 
interest  reclamation  fund,  £13.072.  As 
the  directors  paid  off  £50.000  of  their 
old  debenture  debt  of  £2(»0.000  in  1915 
they  have  not  let  time  slip  by  in  starting 
still  further  to  reduce  that  liability.  This 
is  a  wise  step  as  the  tendency  of  the 
public  is  towards  temperance  and  to  the 
sanctioning  of  more  and  more  political  re- 
gulation of  the  liquor  trade.  'Fhat  is  the 
view  for  the  investor  to  take,  and  it  is 
one  that  the  directors  p'unK   discern. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF 
AUSTR.\LIA. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank  of  Australia  now  stands 
])retty  high  up  in  the  list  of  great  Bri- 
tish banking  institutions.  Its  progress 
since  the  war  has  been  startling.  Of 
course  the  position  it  has  occupied  in  re- 
spect to  the  loan  and  other  financial 
transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment has  given  it  opportunities  that 
have  served  it  well.  The  grab  of  Savings 
Bank  business  through  the  medium  of 
the  Federal  post  oftices  may  have  been 
legitimate  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bank,  but  it  was  a  breakaway  in  a  direc- 
tion never  anticipated  by  the  States  when 
they  went  in  for  federation.  If  there 
had  been  a  thought  on  the  subject,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  an  absolute  restriction 
would  have  been  imposed.  The  control 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  general  policy 
pursued  since  the  war  began  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York  in  its  prosperous  days.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  institution  has  ser\'ed  the 
purpose  intended  b\  its  promoters — the 
leaders  of  the  Labour  Party.  These 
seemed  to  think  that  when  the  bank 
sprang  into  existence  it  would  help  all 
and  sundry  to  the  capital  they  needed 
to  get  on  their  legs  financially.  Really 
the  bank  has  been  conducted  on  the  usual 
safe  banking  lines.  These  forbid  risks. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Labour  is  satisfied 
at  this,  but  to  have  daring  finance  at  pre- 
sent would  be  about  the  last  straw.  The 
policy  has  been  for  the  bank  to  do  its 
utmost  towards  financing  or  assisting  in 
the  financing  of  the  war  loans,  and  that 
fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
its  figures  are  studied.  The  balance-sheet 
total  is  now  over  £70.000,000,  as  against 
£47,000,000  a  year  ago,  the  principal 
movements  being  the  growth  of  over 
£20,000.000  in  general  deposits,  the  ex- 
pansion and  the  holding  of  Australian 
notes  by  £10,480,000.  These  figures  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  statement  that  ad- 
vances also  have  expanded  to  the  extent 
of  £12.000.000.  With  the  war  ended,  the 
bank  will  revert  into  the  status  of  an  or- 
dinary competitor  to  the  private  institu- 
tions, plus  its  Government  business,  un- 
less, of  course.  Parliamentary  interposi- 
tion lirings  a  change. 


litpad's  Review,  10/i/l9. 


COl'YKK.HI 


The   ^^  Mystery   Message 

GET  THIS! 

Talk    It  !  Sing   It  !  Dream    It  ! 
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SUN-RAYSED 

FRUITS    ARE 

VERY    SWEET; 

YOU    MUST 

BUY    AND 

COUNT   AND    EAT, 

THEN    YOUR 

ORDER 

YOU    REPEAT. 

EVERY 

FOUR    POUNDS 

EACH    ONE    BUYS 

(IF        CO 

RRECTLY 

THEY    SURMISE) 

WILL    SE 

CURE    A 

BIG    CASH    PRIZE 

£2500   in    CASH      CASH  -  CASH      £2500 

First  Prize-£1000  Cash.     Second  Prize— £250.     Third  Prize— £100.     Fourth  Prize— £50. 

1600  Other  Cash  Prizes  of  £1  and  10s. 
Equal    opportunities    ior    every    MAN,    WOMAN    and    CHILD    who    can    COUNT. 
See    "  THE    BIG    STUNT  "  -  page  vi. 
C.  J.  DeGARIS,   Director  of   Publicity,  A.D.F.A.,   Mildura,  Victoria. 

Get    the    Habit  ~    "  SUN-RAYSED  " 


.  aw  r  I 

BOSISTO'S      PARROT 
OIL  BRAND 

FOR  COLDS 

WEAK  CHKSTS 


deaf  ? 


Without  good  hearinir.  y  mi  are  pre:itly  han- 
dicapped, and  the  fact  is  hrong-ht  home  to 
you   every   day.      Why   remain   deaf?     The 

lO   Days' 
FREE    TRIAL 


Acousticon 


will  safely  and  surely  ejialile  you  to  hear. 
Over  335.030  delierht-ed  users,  in<'hiding  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hug-hes,  who  is  using 
his  "  AoouBtieon  "  at  the  Peaoe  Conferenre. 
Write  for  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  Xo  de- 
posit, no  obliKation.  You  alone  docide. 
t5onvinre  yourself  at  our  expense,  and  DON'T 
STAY   DEAF! 

U.^^^-—       /^_         47S  Collini  Sfr««t,  Mcll>*arn«. 
mSOn      LO.       105  DakiDf  Hon**.  Srdaer. 

S.Z.:  Juhn  R.  Procter.  ;0G  Hiah  St..  ChrisVch. 
n.A.;   H.   C.   Little  A-   Co..   S51    Ha\i  St.,  Perth. 
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At    Anthony    Horderns 


Charming 


MiUi 


inery 


Mod 


es 


A  brilliant  collection  of  the  Season's  most  fascin- 
ating styles — dainty  designs  featuring  in  a  diversity 
of  ways  the  mellow  tones  and  rich  effects  N\hicii 
lend  to  Autumn  and  Winter  Fashions  a  chanu 
peculiarly  their  own. 


A  few  representative  Modes  are  here  described  in  ordi-r  lo  illustrate  the  exceptionally 

Good  Values   at  Anthony  Horderns' 


THE  KOSCIUSKO.— A  beooTtiingr  cloge-flt- 
tlng  Hat  of  Suede  Cloth,  in  shndos  of 
Amethyat,  Leather,  Navy,  or  Saxo;  also 
in    fine«t  Black    Velvet. 

Price.    lO  6 

'I'HR  KATOOMBA.— Smart  Velour  Hat,  suit- 
able for  holiday  wear  or  when  travel- 
line.  It  is  made  by  Oace  Bros.,  of 
America,  and  is  oflered  in  Black,  Navy 
and  NiirgeT.  ,  ^  „ 

Price.    19  e 

H806.— FINE  Vr.nxL  SAIf>OR.  trimmed 
hand  nnd  bow  of  eilk  ribbon.  C-olours ; 
Ro»e.   Xi?g«r,   Navy,   Blax-k,   and    Mastio. 

Price.    21/- 

H3(J7.  -  AI,I--W0OIi  VETX3URS.  trimmed 
Faille  ribbon.  Colour:  Buff,  Mastio. 
Navy.   Black,    Ito«e  and   Niicecr. 

Price.    23  e 

H311.— Very  pretty  Velour  of  Superfliio 
Oualifv.  trliiiined  with  Faille  ribhon. 
Offered  in  ihade*  of  Buff.  Mastio,  Navy. 
Nigifer,    Roi©,    and    Black. 

Only    23/e 


H530  fllluBtrated),  i»  a  smart  style  In  Fine 
Italian  Pedal  Straw.  A  good  quall'v 
Faille  ribbon  tastefully  arranged  adds 
an   effeictive  finish. 

Very   Reasonable.    32  6 


H50  is   a  smart 
finest     Italian 


Oaee  "  Hat.  fashioned  In 
Pedal  Straw,  daintily 
trimmed  with  cord«d  ribbon.  May  be 
had  in  Black  or  White.  A  very  effco- 
ti've  model.  Price.   42/- 


H263.  —  IMPORTED  MODEL  PORTRAIT 
HAT,  of  line  Grey  Satin,  softly  folH-nl 
brim,  under-brim  hal^-lined  Bottle  Orefn 
Velvet.  An  exoiuslve  mod«I  for  sm.irt 
occasions.  Price.   84/- 


We  pay  carriage  to 
any  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  to  the  near- 
est port  on  Intcr-State 
and  Pacilic  Island  or- 
ucrs  on  Family  Drap- 
ery, Faahion  Good?. 
M^n's  Wtar.  Cutlery. 
Electroplate  and  Jewp'- 
lery.         Fashion      Catja^ 


ANTHONY 
HORDERNS' 

Brickfield  Hill, 
Sydney. 


' 
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